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FolMorefrom Fastern Qoralehpm' (W. W. P .) — Huan Feasbe, C. S 

Cominnnicated by F. H. Fisber, S., and edited by G. A, Grierson, 0. S.*' 

[The following songs and snatches were collected and translated hj 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, C. S., during his residence at Kasia, the head-cparters 
of the subdivision of the same name. He kindly placed them at my 
disposal for use in the Statistical Memoirs which are under preparation 
in connection with the North-Western Provinces’ Gazetteer. As the 
volume containing the Gorakhpur Memoir had been published before these 
songs were received, I have forwarded them to Dr. Hoernie for publication 
in the B. A, S. Journal In his note accompanying the contribution, 
Mr. Fraser says, “ I have written the songs down exactly as I heard them, 
but have had no time to go over them thoroughly, so cannot be absolutely 
certain as to the spelling, especially as regards dotted letters ; but except 
these points I think they are correct, although many of the letters may 
seem strange j e, paMra ior pahiiia, inliaiU for mkaili^ Soq, I am sure, 
however, that many of the verb endings are not correct though tiiey are 
as they were given to me.” The notes to the songs, <fec. are Mr. Fraser’s, 
--F. H. F.] 

* [The translations and notes are by Mr. Fraser. The notes added by Messrs. 

F. H. Fisher and G. A. Grierson are distinguished by their initials, F. H. F. and 

G. A. G. ^ The text which was originally comniunicated in a romanized version, Ims 
been very carefully revised and transcribed into Nagari by Mr. G. A. Grierson, with 
the assistance of Bihari Pandits, and may . now be accepted as perfectly correct. 
The Hindj prosodical mark f (= English has been used for marking doubtful 
vowels, when they are short. Mr. Grierson has iilso contributed some valuable notes 
on certain dialectic peculiarities, noticeable in the songs. — En.] 



Hugli Fraser — FolMore from Emiern GorakJ^ur^ 


No. I. 


ly women and hoys while weeding, 
MELODY. mw€t I 
(0 -|- 4 -|- 4 >l„ 2, “j- 6 + 4 + 4f + 1 = 31 instanis). 




II 

B\ll 



t^T ifsiF II 

II B 



^ciSf^T -m sfT 11 

II ^11 



I^T i 33tf%^T 4 t II” 

11 8 8 

5a4r TO^'^iT 1 

, *■ 

^5i?T yem ww"4t ii 

g?T 5^T5rT 1 

1! 1 II 

ti 3rk i ^etwT ^ ii” 

II i II 

‘% i?r ft Ji'fw m w^gr i 


?rlf ^T m-K gT II 

“jfft ^ jtifl; ifti 1 

II « 11 

^ ^ m II 

11 'S 11 

^ ?i%f 1 


g fgs^ 4 t 8 

4 

glrfi; K g[3R;^ 1 


^nt ^ SIX n 

II \® 1! 


■ II \\ II 


188 a] 


,3 


Iliigli Fraser— JEJasferti Gorahlipm^y.: 

Wf f ^ il l.’?, 8 

w ^ ^5:wT i 

i 4 t II 8 11 

..Wotes.—l write as it was given me, but .tliink two if not three songs 
must have been mixed up, i. 0 ., the first four lines, and the last eight lines 
seem to dffier from the middle ones. [Mr. Fraser is correct. In Shaba- 
bad, where the above is also current, verses 3 — 9, inclusive, are a separate 
song. — G. A. G-.},' ^ 

The frequent “stT at the end of the verse, is 2 ->ut for rhyme and metre, 
and has no sense. [Of. Vidyapati XXVI for a similar use of the word 
ill Maithili. The word gives emphasis to the verb of the sentence, and is 
said to represent the Sanskrit A. G.] 

Translation 1 m 

In what was the unseemliness in the black clouds ; ye gods ! in what 
was the unseemliness of a husband. In smoke was the unseemliness of 
the black clouds; in his marriage-relations that of a husband. 

Stooping low I swept out the yard. The Eaja threw a clod^ at me. 
The people of the village, Raja, are your brothers and nephews — ye gods 1 
how do you jest with me thus. I went to pluck flowers in the Rajahs 
garden. The Raja, threw a clod at me. “ Why did you throw a clod at 
me, Raja ? Am not I too a daughter of the village ?” “ Even if you are 

a daughter of the village, what came you to do in the garden? This is 
the time, fair one, for taking your sport. Afterwards you will become 
ivorn with child-bearing. Stooping low I went for water, lest, ye gods, 
any one might recognize that I was the mother of a child. 

Where, fair one, is produced the dark lamp-black, and where the 
fragments of red lead ? In the candle, fair one, is produced the dark 
lamp-black, in the bania’s house the fragments of red lead. Where, fair 
one, does the dark lamp-black look beautiful, and where the fragments 
(or powder) of red lead ? On the eyes, fair one, the dark lamp-blaek, 
on the forehead the red lead is beautiful. 


* Throwing a clod is the village maimer of inviting to an intrigue. 


■i 


[No. 1, 


Hugh Fi’aser — Folklore from Fnsiem Qoraklifur, 

No. 11. " 

MELODY. iftW j 

(6 4-4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants). 


I 

'WC % WRTT 11% YiT II II \ II 

51W ^'t 3T% i irt^^ I 

m ii ii il 

*T^ '511^ i % *iT jl II ^11 

#3% 5:^ it m II %T 5tT II II 8 II 

w fWi € I 

^ ^ i II %t ^ II ^ <JL B 

?[i4t ^ fii^? 'ifWt S I 

irt^ fsR^ 4 t^ i iwftwr ii %t jit ii ii < ii 


The word ^irfr, at the end of every verse except verse 2, and 
the word *11 at the end of verse 2, are a sort of chorus without sense, 
[It is really two words, ?? 20 ., the interjection 'tl, and which occurred in 
the last song. It should be noted that except in v. 3, m does not form 
any portion of the metre. Nor, I fancy, should it in verse 8, in which a 
word seems to have been dropped out. I would conjeeturally amend the 
latter half to ^ il % II Similarly, I should 

read for the second verse (second half) II 

%^rT 11— G. A. G.] 

I cannot find in the dictionary, it is equivalent to 
would be the long form of or but no dictionary 

■with which I am acquainted gives this meaning to either of these words. 

I am not quite sure of the meaning of ^f^T, which I cannot find, 
but think it means Sweet-heart. [In Bihari *t and “'■sr are iuterehange- 
ahle. sfiiVr therefore equals efi*?T, the strong form of Krishy, also 
called Nand Lat, who; forms the subject of the poem. — G. A. G.j 


1SS3.] Hiigli Fiuser— Gorahlqmr. 


5 


Teahsla^tiok II/ " 

The beautiful girl (lit. medium coloured) wrote and sent a let ter— 
Ifaiidlal mount witkyour train and .'come/’ When her sweetlieart (?) 
reached the fields near the Tillage he softly softly pkys the flutes. Where 
will you fasten the train from elephants to horses; where Nandlars 
following ?’» 111 the grove I will fasten the elephants and horses ; in 

the house I will put up Handlai’s following^ ‘'With what them 
you feed the elephants and horses, with what Han dials following?’’ 
“ The elephants and horses I will feed with grain and grass ; I will give 
curds to Handiai’s following.” 


Ho. III. 

MELOBY. WWQ I 

(G d- 4 -f 4! 4- 2, 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants). 

(CJioruSf 6 + 4 + 44-2 = 16). 

( chorus ) ^ fsr^cwtfi^r lit? t r r II 

^ II 

( ch. ) ^ 3[WTf% II II II 

i ^ I 

ifw ^ II 

( ch. ) ^ II II ^ II 

^ ^ ^irsiWT I 

tsJT ^T5T?: II 

( ch. ) ^ fiKSTTf^r s:mf5[ n li s ii 


6 


Hngli Fraser — FolMore from Umfern Oorahliptt7\ [No. 

..■■■■ I . ^ '■ 5!Ss 

'"tl- ^ 

^TTOIT ^ 3}'fT 

( II II <11 

f ^5R^T ^ 1 

II 

( ch . ) ^ 11 II '«> 11 

i *rT STT^f I 

T II 

{cl.)^ s:wTf^ II II '=11 

cIt 1% ^ 3trfiT %ra ii 

{ch.)\ 11 II 4 9 

1 Wt ftpfi”' W^isT I 

^ 'si^ fir^i f%^'tJrwT n 
( ch, ) t Prc^TTf^ 5.WTf^ 11 II \® 11 

TEiJS‘SiiAa?io]iT III. 

The mango trees have blossomed and the malm^^’-as dropped their 
flowers. Bj whom shall I send a message ? Ah ! heartless one, leave thy 
service. 

0 Bhikam Kayatli, who dwellest behind my house, write but one 
small letter ; Ah ! heartless one <fec. 

Of what shall I make the paper, of what the ink ? Ah ! heartless 
one &c. 

Tearing up my skirts, of them shall I make my paper, from the lamp- 
black in my eyelids the ink ; Ah 1 heartless one &c. 

Bound the edge write all the message, in the middle the separation 
for twelve months ; Ah I heartless one &c. 

Wayfarer on the road thou art my brother ; take thou my message ; 
Ah ! heartless one &c. 

Tell thou my message to my husband, thy wife, mouiming the 
separation, is disturbed ; Ah ! heartless one <&c. 

'‘Thy husband I nor know nor recognize j to whom shall I tell the 
message Ah ! heartless one <&c. 




1883.] Hiigli Fraser — from Uastern GoraJcJi^Jiir. 

'' Exact at noon in the Naw^b’s court there in the middle sits my 
husband j” Ah I heartless one <&c. 

He stretched forth his hand took the letter and read it. BeliokF^ 
said he my wife writes of our separation f Ah 1 heartless one &c. 


Ho. lY. 

METEE. 1 

(6 +4 + 4 + 2, 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants.) 

fiRT i 


WIT i -m t* I 

i (wr) vm 1 

A?=rl 5iT it 

^ Kw ! TcTfcr srn 

TTf ^ WT^t 1 
wiT ! 4 it% ^ 1 %'^ ^ II 
IPIWT ^ I 

?;m I ^ifir 5 IT II 

( 5 ^) ^ ^ I 

I ^ TI 51 WT srr II 
igjiWT® m i^srr i 

^'T ’em ! 3T5i^ 3IT II 

i ( wr) ^ 

'^'T KTR ! ifr II 

%rc[ fcf^T ^ 17m I 

7:w I lam 5fi ii 





Hugh Fraser— B.tateni GoraUpur. [No. 1, 


(wi4t) 1 

^'iff ! 11 

1! 11 

llffl 1 

5iT 11 

11 11 

fire ^ i 

J 11 

ll\^ll 

^ HtKT ^ f 1 

*fl 11 

«A8 « 

€ tTf 1 

I tipf^ 511 II 

il \ i 11 

^ 11 

11 1! 


Teai^slitiok IY. 

My beloved went to the East to trade and (ere going) gave me a 

country parrot. . , , 

“ By day I will feed you, parrot, with milk and rice trom a clisu 

And at night will take you to sleep between my breasts.” 

An hour of the night past a watch remained. In the midst of the 
night the parrot bit through the fastening of my bodice. 

Had I followed my first thought, parrot, I had thrown yon on the 
ground.— Ah Ram! my second thought was, ’tis the plaything of my 

Imsband. ^ , xt -f. 

All parrot 1 I will give tliee milk and rice in a disli ; thon wilt go, 

parrot, thou wilt go in search of my beloved one. Ah Ram ! thou wilt 

go, parrot ? , ^ , p 

Flying far the parrot went to Calcutta, and sat on the turban or nij 

He took it from his bead and seated it on his knee (thigh), (Ah .Kani 1) 
and began to ask, is all well at my house ? 

Thy wife weeps daily and hourly (Ah Earn !) thy mother weeps ; yes, 

thy mother weeps the whole year through. 


Hugli Fraser - — Folhlorefrom Eastern GoraMpur 


■ FTo. V. ■ 

METEE. ^srctjftcTI 

(6 + 4 -f 4 4- 2, -4- 4 -f 4 + 3). 

f iFTCT f%c!Wr I 

fc?t%^T i m ^(^1-) II 
{chorus.) II 

^ i«r Jitfr TiT^ I 

# TOr ^f3«!T3 II 

{ch,) 34W?:siT II 

Tifg fjit ^‘'wprr i 

fsffw fjifti ?TMT WK II 

(ch.) HWKWT il 

«S I s I e.1 I - 

ciK ^laft w I 

- 1 t 

ir?;T ^ JllT II 

(ch.) 11 

5^ ^5: 4t^t itf^T 1 

f TIT?: II 

(ch.) trc^ftr 11 

art?: ^laxtW twa:^r I 

fef t% ^3T II 

(oh.) II 

% %T i 

S ^ faaiiT 11 

(ch.) II 

^ (“fiR) ^ i TRrem I 

?rtw grtjf 'fra: ii 

(ch.) RITWT II 
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Hugh Fraser — "FolMore from Mastem Qorahhpur . [No, 1, 

^31^ iSRiW*, ^ I 

^SPC 'flT II 

{oh,) II it 4 B 

gtf?;! liYliT, ^ 1 

i II 

{oh.) II 8 I 

TEAKSLlTIOlfr Y. 

Beliind my bouse, brother tell ;t press out linseed oil 
(Gk) oh 1 foreign Bee.J 

The fair girl put linseed oil on her head, so her hair all got clotted. 
(Oh.) oh I foreign Bee. 

I went to rub my locks (forehead) in my fathers tank, and my 
‘4ikuli”§ fell into the middle of the stream. 

(Ch.) oh I foreign Bee. 

I touch your feet, young brother«iii-law. Throw a big net into the 
tank. 

(Ch.) oh ! foreign Bee. 

On one side was entangled shells and weeds. On one side mj 
“tikuli.^^ 

(Ch.) oh I foreign Bee. 

I touch your feet, young brother-in-law. Take up my tikuli” and 
give it me. 

(Ch.) oh I foreign Bee. 

» Concerning the metre of this line see my note. — G. A. G. 

t TeU,^ long form telid, a man of the oilman caste. — G. A. G. 

% A black heo with a yePow tail like a Bumble Bee. [This song appears to m@ 
to be originally, of a Yaishnava character, the mystic meaning of w'-hich may or may 
not hare been lost. If a Yaishnava poem, it represents a conversation between 
Krislm and some married Gopi. A close parallel will be found in Yid. V. In all 
these love songs a gallant (whether Krishn or not) is frequently represented as a Bee 
or as a mosquito, reference being frequently made to their insinuating voices. Tims 
in Yid. XXXYIX 4, 6, the poet calls the lover ‘'‘the boo.*' An eiilianoed attraction in 
such illicit love is that the lover is a foreigner coino from a far country (compare 
Yid. LXXX for another example), and hence a refrain such as Oh foreign 
though having no dhect reference to the sxibject matter of the text is fitting according 
to native ideas to a song of intrigue like the present. — G. A. G.] 

f The spot of silver worn on a woman’s forehead.— G. A. G. 


ii 


.Hiagli Fraser— 0omk^ur.': 

If I should take up your; ‘ttikxdf and give it jou^ then what will jou 
'■give, as, a gift' to,' me ?' 

, ..(Ch,) oh''!' foreign Bee. 

I'll give you, brother-in-law, a ring for your hand, a necklace 'fit for 
your wife. 

'(Oh.) oh ! foreign ' Bee. 

In,, 'the fi.re would I cast your finger-ring,, sister-inlaw.; may : the 
, lightning ^ blast your necklace. '•' 

. , . '(Ch.) oh 1 foreign Bee.. . ■ ..' ' 

In the folds of your dress, sister-in-law, are two cocoanuts ; one a gift 
to 'me, .one to my' hrother. 

(Ch.) oh 1 foreign Bee. 


Ho., VI., 

METBE. IBBECTEAB,. 

(6-h4-h4-|-2, 64-44-4 + 2 = 82 instants.) 

«IT 3TOT In’fK.Fn: li 

^5: t 3Ti 'IKT I 

5RVV "fK 11 

And so on ad hijinitim^ merely changing the name of 
each time. 

Teansla-TION VL 

Thiily-six towers, thirty-two doors— there the Eaja had a hasuli’^ made. 
Place, Malin,t a garland round my neck; on my neck a garland, on 
my husband’s a rosary. 


11 \ !l 

ti^ii 

the jewel 


♦ A kind of neck-ring.'— ‘G. A. G. 
t Fern, of a gardener.— G. A. G. 
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Hugli Fraser — 'Folklore from Eastern Goraklipur. [No. 1, 


No. ¥11. 

Sung hy women while using the haniinill (^fw). 

srcrarft sitcr \ 

(6 +4 + 4-1“ 2, 4* (1)4-4+4 + 3=28 insiants.) 

§ ^5: %iT II 

{oh.) \ ! f^f^T ^ l|T5r 11 i! \ i 

^fff% W I 

^ ^I3f^ II 

{chi) \ ! iif3T+ ^ 11 II 8 

$ firKiT ii 

*s, 1 

(oh.) ^ 1 ^srif^ » II ^ l! 

^ I 

I %3T ! fiTf%4r 3[wrf^ 8 II 8 ii 

^ t%f^r % * I 

?r Ji w 3fi^^TC n 

(oh.) ^ tw ! n+f 5;®Tf^ II II 8 

iiT f?rt[f%g?T I 

^ ^^11% 1 JIT?: II 

{oh.) ^ tw ! qife a II ^ a 

^5: ii 

{oh.) ^ .! TTWrf^ II ■ II 'S a 

^ I am not quite sure of tb.e meaning of this, whetlier it refers to stretcliing tlio 
running bed ropes (f^^T^TT), ^oing to sleep on tlio bed (^^TWr). 
on dialectic peculiarities of this song. — G, A. G.] 


' V 


1883.] Hugli Fraser — Thlhlora from Eastern QornMipur. 13 

5cl snf^tfT STT I 

gtft’ ift'ffe II 

(cA.) t t^r ! 11 ll 's ll 

^re m 5!3twif 5151^ m sr^i^ i 
^ Jvt?; sn:? ii 

((?/?.) ! %% 5r>?:w!% II i!£.i! 

5Erw lf% I 

'fiT ^ i ^JTTfr 11 

{ch.) t 11 It to a 

t 1 1^11 

^I3^T ^T WVS JTZ'fiT I 

^ I V4 V* ^ 

% ^t?T i ww « 

(ck.) % I w% ij ii \\ II 

^€*1 *1?? sif^ I 

€ fiT 1! 

(ch.) ^ tw ! ^ 3[srrf^ 11 a \j?, j 

p^?rj}T wcif 1 

§ ??R: ^ W fsi^T 'IHTC Ii 

(ch.) ^ t^T ! 5 f1r 5:wrf% II s II 

^Tt! 5ei»^f5r »j«T^ I 

^ wfsT 'ffnR I! 

(ch.) ^ ! iRTf^ II a ^8 11 

Teansiatiok YII. 

Behind mj house is a lemon tree, 

And the lemon tree’s shade is cool. 

(Ch.) je gods 1 the lemon tree’s shade is cool. 

Beneath that tree came my cruel soldier, 

And his turban struck its branch* 

(Oh.) ye gods 1 his turban struck its branch. 

Behind my house carpenter, brother and tViend, 

Wilt thou not fell that tree ? 

(Ch.) ye gods ! <fccp 


I 


U Hugh Fraser — JB'olMoj^e from Bastern Gomiciqmr. 

One stroke he struck and a second struck, 

And the lemon tree fell with a crash. 

(Oh.) ye gods ! &c. 

Of that lemon tree I had a bed made, 

And the bed was pleasing to me. 

(Gh.) ye gods ! &c. 

Upon it lay down my tyrannous soldier, 

And my clothes and bodice got wet. 

(Oh.) ye gods ! &c. 

“ The heat is great and my bodice wet, 

For a moment” said I “ lie apart,” 

(Ch.) ye gods ! &c. 

Scarce did this word reach my tyrant’s ears, 

But he mounted astride his mare. 

(Ch.) ye gods! &c. 

I woke his mother, I woke his sister, 

Shall my husband go in wrath ? 

(Ch.) ye gods 1 &c. 

The one seized his clothes, and the other seized his clothes, 
I, his wife, seized the horse’s rein. 

(Ch.) ye gods 1 &e. 

Let go you my clothes, and let go you my clothes, 

Let go, wife, the horse’s rein. 

(Ch.) ye gods 1 <&c. 

Such a thing, wife, I will never endure, 

I will marry another wife. 

(Ch.) ye gods ! &>o. 

On hearing this word I fetched forth a knife, 

Saying, strike husband, strike for my life. 

(Ch.) ye gods 1 &e. 

His mother implored him, his sister implored him. 

And at last my husband gave ear. 

(Ch.) ye gods 1 at last my husband gave ear. 


[No. 1, 


1883.] Hugli Fraser — JE'olkT.orefrom ’Eastern Gorahhjpur. 


No. VIII. 

I 

The two following are birlas sung only hy Ahirs ani Dhobis. 
(6+4i+4+2, +1+4+4+3=27 instants.) 

5EIW ^ ^ I 

^ fiFr ( ^ ) ^11 ti t. 

( cil- ) ’gvrcT jrt?; ! 

§ B IK 

^ ?rsf?:4i m %rjr n ii ^ 

^ wfsET I 

fir wt4r mK ii ii s 

Teakslation YIII. 

All tbe rest my father married round the village site. 

But me he has married far away. 

With walking and walking my feet begin to ache. 

And the dust loads my petticoat each day. 


The day has arrived -when the bride must leave her home. 
The people of the town wept sore. 

Sorely wept her lover as he seized the doli*’^ pole. 

For his mate is going to leave him ever more. 


* k kind of litter.— G, A, G. 


16 


Hugh Fraser — Mlhlorefrom Uastem GorahJipi 0 \ 


[No. 1, 


No. IX. 

METBE. IBEEG-ULAB. 

1^0 -I-4‘4-44“2j H“5 4”4! *4“ 3 =2'7 instaiits). 

m 1 


i w 1 


i TOf* 11 

11 ^ 11 

^ sif W f^HTJT % 1 


^ II 

11 II 

gTr5:'i 


1 


ftraRIT W -mK II 

11 \ 11 

^ ^ftprr % i 


«1^5C ^ ?f?TOK 11 

11 8 II 


# was trangjafeed to me as meaning ^ quicldj/ ? should it be 
turning to look.’ [See note on dialectic peculiarities G. A. G,] 


Teanslatioist IX. 
Question, 

Wlio it is that goes with twinkling feet ? 
Who that goes hastily away ? 

Who that proudly carries his head ? 

W^hose young one goes slinking off ? 

Answer, 

’Tis the mungoose goes with twinkling feet. 
The jackal goes hastily away. 

The hyaena who proudly carries^^his head. 
Whose young one goes slinking off. 
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No. X. 

(6+44*4{-f 2,4-4f4“^“f3=27 mstants). 

^ =f^ ^ mfsrafX 1 

€ i scF^rbs II 

mt:? ^ I 

(^) (i) w? i II « ^ 8 

!3^l 

^ %r: WTW I 

w ^ W^fjT f¥Iid%W I 

X. 

Question. 

Who is it that is as the Arab horse ? 

Who is its rider ? 

Who the tyrannous soldier ? 

Whom does he seize and carry off ? 

Answer,^ 

’Tis the hukka that is the Arab horse. 

Its bowl is the rider. 

The tongs are the tyrannous soldier. 

And it seizes and carries off the fire. 


The following is an incantation sung by a snake charmer 
over a boy supposed to have been bitten. 


I ti 

II 3 n 
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METEE lEEEOTLAB. 


TBANSLATrOST XL 

Behind mj house is a goldsmith my friend, 
There are two hundred and four beetles in 
Kindly fetch yellow mustard seed. 

Put the bracelet on the arm. 

Six months six earths there are* 

The deer began to eat. 

Wake, wake, Jogin mother. 


house. 
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(Mantra) Sat guru ke bando par, 

A four cornered tank. 

At the landing place Debi made bread. 

There sitting she bathed. 

The Garur gave a cry. 

Hebi came out and put on her (veil). 

And stretched forth her hand on every stingy 
Then cried aloud to all the world, 

Tlius may God deaden poison. 

(Mantra) Sat guru ke bando par. 

[Note: Being an incantation the lines are nonsense. The Sat guru 
is the effective mantra. The above is the nearest meaning I can 
arrive at.] 


No. XII. 


METRE. 37150 Jltcf 1 


(6+4+di+2, 4+44-4=28 instants). 


srTJTT 1 


srrfjTft f3%T^ it 

« \ II 

ifTOT ^ l 


siTfjrsi 11 

II ’1 11 

% 'f’l ifrirT 3?% 'fflXT 1 . 


(cit) II 

II ^ » 


Tbahsla-Tiok XII. 

The snake sat on the mango branch. 

His wife picked up the mangoes. 

The snake sat on the clove tree. 

His wife picked up the cloves. 

Had I bat known that the snake would come to my house. 

I had swept the path with my skirts. 

# # ^ ^ 

[In the end of 1880 crowds of respectable persons went begging all 
over the district. It turned out that this was a ** Nagpdja/' One person 
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from each house in a village went out for 2^ days begging. During that 
time they would not sleep under a roof or eat salt. They generally had a 
drum and went about singing the song of which having lost iny notes I 
can only give a fragment. Half the proceeds of begging were give to 
Brahmans and the other half invested in salt and batasa which was eaten 
by the whole village. This form of puja may be used to avert any 
calamity, but in that instance it was to avert danger from snake-bite, I 
could not discover in wbat quarter the movement originated but it spread 
from village to village and hardly a single village failed to join.] 

No. XIII. Peoterb. 

f?sr ^ I 

TEANSiATIOiir. 

If one cannot get rid of his wealth by having a brahman servant, 
trading in goats, or from an excess of daughters, he will do it by fighting 
with bigger men. 

[A better translation would be, ^ If you cannot get rid of your wealth 
by having a brahman servant, keeping possession of money recei^^ed from a 
butcher, &c.’ A cMk is a butcher of goats and sheep, but not of oxen, 
and it is considered unlucky to use money received from one. if any such 
happens to be in tbe , bouse on an otherwise unlucky day, it is put to one 
side, and not touched. The translation of Mr. Fraser is, however, a possible 
A. G.] 


Notes on dialectic 'peculiarities. 

No. I. 

This and the following poems are in nearly pure Bbojpuri,--a dialect 
of tbe Biliari language. Two other dialects of the same language, Maitliili 
and Magadlii, will be found referred to below. 

As might be expected, such songs taken down as they are from 
the mouths of ignorant and uncultivated people are seldom correct as 
regards the laws of metre. This is especially the case in the first song, 
which presents . several difficulties in the way of scansion. All the lines 
can, it is true, be read after a metric fashion, if the prosudiai marks 
given in the text are followed, but this can sometimes only be done 
by altering the usual pronunciation of the words. The fact is that these 
songs were composed for singing, and not for metric recitation, and in 
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Bucli all prontmciation is made to yield to the necessities of the tune. 
Take for example the first word in these songs, ; as I have heard it 

sung, the second syllable, is pronounced and held on for as long as 
five or six other syllables together, so that, to judge by the singing even 
would be a very inadequate representation of the pronuneiation of 
the word. Yet the word is certainly in ordinary prose, and 

(or rather see next note) is required by the metre, such as it is. 

Hence, except in the case of No. IV, I have not given the name of 
the metre at the head of each song, but the name of the air to which it is 
sung. No. IV is not sung to any special air, and hence I have given the 
name of the metre as Thumari. Most of the songs are sung to the air 
called KajaH an air which is popular at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when the sky is covered with clouds, and which is so called 
for that reason, the clouds being compared toWT^or lamp-black eollyrium. 
If it is wished to classify the songs under any known metre, it will be 
found easiest to class all Kajaris as irregular Thtmarzs^ but pandits deny 
that they fall under any metrical system whatever. 

V. 1. is instr. sing, (shortened from for the sake 

of metre) of the neuter interrogative pronoun, ^T, ^ what’. One of 
the oblique forms of ^ is which regularly becomes in the instr. 

or for mt‘tre This instr. in f is common throughout 

the Bihari dialects. In Magadhi it is only used in the ease of masc. 
nouns ending in a silent consonant, — thus * I shall 

take away by force’, where is the instr. of * force.’ As 
does not end in a silent consonant, the form could not occur 

in Magadhi. In Maithili, as in Bhoipuri, the term ^ can be added to 
any noun, and (also in this like Bhojpuri) a final long vowel is shortened 
before it, — or when the final vowel is the vowel is elided. Hence we 
get in Maithili from ‘a girl’: and from T, * a horse.’ 

Similarly in Bhojpuri we get from ‘ what {ohl.)\ and 

(see V. 2 of the present song where the word is written metre) 

from ‘ a bed’. The only difference in custom between Bhojpuri 

and Maithili is that the former shortens the first syllables of and 
as they are in the antepenult., and followed by a consonant, while, 
according to the most trustworthy authorities on Maithili, this shortening 
of the antepenultimate does not occur in the instrumental. 

for both syllables being shortened for the sake of metre, 
is the fil'd plur, {or honorific) past of the ^ ‘ become’. The form 

of the termination is unusual. The usual form would be (singular) 
or (in Saran) (plural). If we consider as a further develop- 
ment of than an intermediate form must be supposed, just as 

there actually exists at the present day in Magadhi a form beside 
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the further cleTeloped form ‘ they became’, the short vowel in the 

final syllable being lengthened to compensate for the weakening of the 
nasal Maithili has a still older form of or In 

the text the second is plural only in an honoridc sense 

gtrft The perpendicular mark over the first syllable, and elsewhere 

over syllables which would naturally be pronounced long, means that for 

the purposes of scansion the syllable is to be considered short. _ 

is the long form of ‘a cloud’ and of 

. a husband’, the first syllable of the former is shortened, as falling earher 
than the antepenultimate. See Ho^eroje’s Gaudian Gram. § 2o and § 3o6, 

Y 2. — see note on above. ^ 

Y 2 is ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

#mT. is the oblique form of ^TJm, ‘a court yard’. Sk^ - 

Mdc^adbi Prdkrit ^ = BMri ; Skr. = Magadbi Prakpit 

= Bihai-i oblique Hence nominative, a courtyard , 

but loo. ‘ iu a courtyard’. Occasionally, however, is 

incorrectlv used in the sense of the nominative. _ ^ , , 

is long form of ^3IT, ‘ a king’ ; and of vrift. a lump . 

1st singular past, of v/ ‘®'"oep’._ The singular ter- 
mimitionin^fisrareinBhojp&i though ^common in hfogadhi Bhoj- 
piiii usually adopts the plural termination ; thus .-^<wT is a 

!ontractioi/of the still older form which still survives in Maithih. 

sTBTvf* is probably a compound of the past part and an obsolete 


' I am’. no longer survives, but we have 


verb 1 

the Edmdyaii of Tulsi Dds, and ‘ he is’, and other forms in Maithi i. 

8rd plur. (j. e. honorific) pres, conj., in sense of^ Indicative of 
/ < 35 n'^. The usual form would be see note on wg above. 

^ V. 4. is the long form of tlW, ‘ people’ ; of W?rtsr, 

< a brother’s son’ t of etT#), ‘ a jest, Joke’. In the translation of 

4 -Cia verse I would prefer to read ‘ my’ instead of ‘ your’. 

‘ ™ i. Ih. Obli,.. fern, ot ■f.K, i..b « i. «t .. 

the uenitive of ‘ P, and its oblique form is nsed as an opkonal general 
oblique base of the pronoun so also in all dialects of Bihan. 

% 5. ^T-g',-tliis is the oblique form of an old verbal noun , 

‘ a nluckin^’. The direct form (fjfe) is common in the Eaniayan 
( J£ in this particular verb or not, I have not noted), mid still 
irvives in Maithili. I have, elsewhere, gone into the question of these 
Clique forms very fully, and it will be sufficient to point out here hat 
the direct form, has become in Hindi and Bihan what is called the Root 
in intensive compounds, the final ■?; in this case being dropped, ihus 
L X r, in Hindi means, ‘ to heat violently’, Ulerall, ‘ to give a beaHng . 
This verbal noun Wti or «rft:, ‘a beating’, has the following oblique 

forms. 
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In the Earn ay an or ;rk. 

In Maithili ?ifK or iTI’Cs'. 

In M%adhi and Bhojpiui 5RK, 

They are common in desiderative compounds, generally with a dative 
postposition, or #. Thus (Bbojpiui), ^ WiXW ^ he wishes for 

beating’, i. e., he wishes to beat. So “ also we have in Marathi 
?iT^T ‘ I fancy he wants to eat me’. It will be seen that in 

Marathi the oblique form ends in w. This is also the ease in Hindi, 
where such phrases as i?KT ‘ a beating on a beating’, are common. 

Here the word ¥TIKT is undoubtedly the oblique form of as I have 

shown elsewhere. This oblique form in explains the desiderative and 
frequentative compound in Hindi, which has much puzzled grammarians. 
These compounds are usually stated to be formed with the past part., tliiis 
x|fT "to read frequently’, and tMT ‘to wish to speak’, 

where and are called past participles. Eeally they are oblique 
forms of the verbal noun (or root), qS*! being the oblique form of 
(qfe, or q^), and qi^fT, the oblique form of qrqr (#7^% or 
Hence we get (and not ‘ to wish to die’, because 

and not is the oblique form, of or ‘the act of 

dying’. 

V. 6. is the regular Bhojpuri form for the neuter interrogative 
pronoun, ‘what?’. is used also in western Magadlii, but in eastern 
Magadhi and in Maithili we first meet the Bangali 

is the regular Bhojpuri 3 sg. pres., see Hoernle’s Gd. Gram, 
is emphatic for 'qq, ‘ I also’. 

is a contraction of if^qqr, the redundant form of qfeqi, which 
is the long form of ‘ a daughter’, see Gd. Gram. § 356. qr in this 
verse, has not, I believe, any negative force. Hence, I would trans- 
late ‘ I too am’, instead of ‘ Am not 1 too’ ; and omit the mark of interro- 
gation. 

V. 7. qi, altered from q"^ qifor the sake of metre, q^ is the 
regular feminine 2 Piur. of the present tense of the verb subst. qq 
‘be’. added gives the force of the conjunctive mood The termi- 
nation qpf is the peculiar mark of the 2 plur. feminine through all tenses 
ofallv^erbs: compare W, and further on. 

^ is the direct sign of the genitive, and is unaffected by gender 
Its oblique form is q\T, also unaffected by gender. There are the pure 
Bhojpuri forms ; those given by Hoernle (Gd. Gram., § 373) refer to the 
Western Bhojpiiri spoken near Banaras. 

wr, %fj forms of the 2nd pers. pronoun non- 

honorific* 
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-direct form or ^). See 


TfP? 'gt'SEIT 


obiiqLue verbal noun, 

above. ^ v ^ 

2. plur. fern. past, o! 7 ^T, ‘ come’. See above. 

Y^S. is the oblique adjectival form o£ * this . 3 ^ 

therefore means rather * at this time’, tlmn, this is the time , is 

either the oblique, or the long form of * time • , , , i * .1 

is more usually pronounced f^. The v' ’t ‘take’ takes in the 
pres, imperat. an optional base (in Magadbi, fW), whence 2. imperat. 

®sr, contracted for 2 plur. fut. fern, of -/ SiT go . _ 

(more properly is the long form of 

fem. of ‘ S' parent’. 

Y. 9. nffWf, long form of ’Tm, ‘ water’. 

Y. 10. is the usual word for ‘ black’, in Bihari. is long 

form of ss’RTC, ‘ collyrium’. is oblique of Hi;^, ‘ vermdion . ^ 

Y. 12. (loe. ‘in the eye’), is oblique form of ^*r, ‘eye : ana 

(‘on the forehead’) of ‘brow’. _ 

The translation makes the .ri in the 6th verse a negative. This, 
however, is hardly necessary ; the sentence being equally capable of being 
translated as a simple direct statement, instead of a negative question, 
expecting an affirmative reply. 

No. II. 


V. 1. for the regular 3rd sing, past of \/ 


* send*. 


See note on above. 

long form feminine of * light brown 

for 2nd plur. imperat. of ^ ' come’. 

Y. 2. long form of * the lands near a village , a 

common Bibari word. ^ , 

would be better see note on above. 

Y 3 in this and other similar words, the ^ (or% short for 

metre)’ at the liid of the word, is the sign of the 2nd plur. feminine. 

causals, hence the diphthong in the last syllable 

but one. , , . u 

Y. 4. is long form of TO, ‘ a garden . is generally 

specialized to mean, as here, ‘ an orchard’. e- ->s 

Y. 5, 6. &e- are almost certainly incorrect for 

&o. The causal otV ’ST ‘ eat’, is and not ‘ cause to eat’. 

No. III. 

Y. 1. iflTfliX!, — I doubt the correctness of the spelling of this word. 
It is more usually spelt 

with final vowel lengthened for the sake of metre^ 
is a very common Bihari corruption of 
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Y. 2. is long form of Prw^K, ' the ground behind a househ 

is more usuallj spelt 

, 2.nd iniperat.- plural of ^ % /give*. The teraiiiiation„S^ for, the 

„ ,2iid : plural is rare in Bhojpuii; but is the usual one in .MagadhL .it 
also occurs in Maithiii in the termination which is simplj ,wifch 

the redundant plural termination added thereto. 

5r^f€ is emphatic of ^ one only*. 

is contracted from the redmiclant form of 

which is the long form of ‘ a letter*. 

Y. 3. see note on in the 1st song. 

is a common adjective used with ^RTJFSf, ‘ paper*. It means 
literally, ‘fresh, clean’, but with has the special sense of ‘not 

written upon*. is the long form of • 

is an unusual form. A more usual form would be 

Y. 4. has a common oblique form (of Song xil, 4). 

as already pointed out is oblique, in the sense of the locative. 

Y. 5. WT? is oblique form of ‘ an edge’, just as is of 
An older form of is or which still survives in Maithiii j 

cf. the Alth. #Tf%, noted above. 

is the preeative imjDerative. 

is oblique of and of ‘a place*. The regular 

oblique of would be but the first syihible is shortened, owing to 

its failing in the antepenult, and a euphonic ^ is inserted. Hence we get 
means ‘ in the middle place*. 

this is ‘ twelve*, with emphatic ^ added. The of 

the first syllable is shortened as it fails in the antepenultimate. 

Y. 6. Of. Yidjapati 79,9. is a precative form, 

emphatic for ‘ my*. 

Y. 7. cfft, is almost certainly incorrect for cftrc^ the gen. fern, of 
‘ though*. 

is instrumental of 

Y. 8. is the oblique genitive of ‘ thou*. The direct 

genitive is which, when agreeing with a noun in an oblique ease 

(like ^ ), takes the obL form ^T. 

are the regular Bhojpdri 1 sing. pres. ind. 

Y. 9. is altered from for the sake of metre. 

is long form of ' midday*. The word is feminine, 

and hence takes the long form instead of 

is the general oblique form of ‘ that*, used as an adjective 
agreeing with is for the locative of both syllables 

being shortened for metre. 
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conj. participle o£ the v' 

are 3 pte. past, while is 3 sing, past. 

i 3 a rare one. The more usual one rs common 

.. In Maithili means ‘ to speak’, ^ ’1. '“! 

1 ?f,s nansal means ‘ to call’, exactly like the Hmc i 


0 the Devan^aii character, I was met by 
fal o£ the verses have more words than 
s superfluous in v. 3. Again words are 
instance two instants are missing in v. 2. 
,nd by the help o£ competent pandits I have 
correct. In order, however, to show what 
ve enclosed in marks o£ par^thesis those 
ihich, like in v. 3, and ^ in v. 11, are 
Words added to fill up the metre o£ the 
ai in V. 8, are marked with an asterisk. In. 

enclosed in 


14 a whole phrase has had to be added, which 1 have 
a brackets. In this verse the portion in sijuare 

tfTl’s, 10, 12. W, I have altered to irItt ; a^ordmg to 
ithorities is certainly incorrect as an oblique form o£ my . 

as probably been written through confusion with the Hindi mx- ^ 
■orm of Western Bhoipdri, but, so far as I can ascertain, it is not 
in Gorakhpiir, nor anywhere where pure Bhojpuri is spoken. 

VI is here an optional direct form ot my . Just as 

genitive of ^l, ‘ a horse’, is-^^, or € with oblique '^T ^T, 

he genitive of ‘ 1’, is or vlx with oblique _ 

V. 2. long form of vrfg has two meanings so far 

am aware, 1, the country of Magadh (Gaya), and 2, Lneouth. The 
meanings are closely connected according to popular opinion, but 
3 h meaning is the original, and which the derivative I do not know. 

V 3. ^ is feminine. Hence its long form is 'qK^T. - « , , . 

V, 4 X is contracted from Jffq, the general oblique form of X this 
■xr T arr is nrobablv incorrect for qi€t, ‘ I do’, is 1. sing 


a genitive. 


Hindi ^), * fly*. 
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"W: 


will not, scan. 


^ would be tbe 3 sing. , pres. conj. nsed^, in^ tta ' 
sense o£ the indicative, as frequently happens, 

T. 13. is the oblique verbal noun governed by/^^W.: see note 
on above. 

Y. 14. is long form of 

¥*■ 15. is the regular 3 sing, fern, pres. -ind. of ^"weep’* '■ 

Ho. 

The metre of this song is one instant short throughout the 2!id liae, 
the measure of which should be 4 + -f- df- In Shahabad this is corrected 

by lengthening the hnal syllable of each line. 

V. 1. — The word is ^ in the original, but is the version 

current in Shahabad, and is required by the metre. It is 2 plur. imperat. 
of \/ % 'giveh 

Y. 2. loc. sg. of irfsr, ‘ a head’. 

is the 3rd plur. pret. of ^ * to join’. The past parti- 
ciple is or It must be noted that usually in Bbojptiri 

the past part, ends in the term. being rare, and confined princi- 
pally to the Western districts of the dialect. In Mai thill and Magadhi, 
the termination is never used ; hence the past participle in these 
dialects would be always (^511^^^). So also in these dialect.? the 

past participle of ‘ see’, is and never It is not till we 

get to tbe extreme east where Bangall is spoken that we find the termina- 
tion again. So sharply is this distinction preserved, that a Tirhut 
man, who speaks Maithill, would at once pronounce any person who said 
(instead of meaning ' I saw’, to be a Bangall from this 

fact alone. We may summarise the above as follows ; 

Bliojptiribas |g«"«ally 

( sometimes 

Maifcbih 7 always 
Magadhi 3 
Bangall has always 

TOri is long form of ^TT (Hindi ^I^), ^ hair’. 

Y. 4. is the regular Bhqjpuri 1 pres. ind. 

is the adj. w (= ’with the pleonastic suffix KT. 

WY is loc. sing, of ^ a tank’. The first syllable is shortened 

as it now falls in tbe antepenult. : so also in the long form 

^T, see note to song VI, 2» 

Y. 5. ■5[tW^T is the regular Bh. 8 pres. ind. 

Y. 7. ti is contracted for oblique form of ^ thouh 

Y. 8. is evidently superfluous, and spoils the metre. 
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is a long form of The regular long form would be 

but, as the first syllable is farther back in tlie word than the 
penultimate, it is lightened by changing the class nasal ^ to aiiimctsilo. 
We thus get But, as I have mentioned in my note on ^f^T, just 

as can be ’^u*itten so can \ be written hence we get finally 
This word is an illustration of a general rule of spelling in Biluiri, 
that when anujidsik is followed by the third or fourth consonant of any 
class, the two together may be represented by the nasal of the class or 
nasal of the class aspirated respectively. Thus, we have— 

(1) '^131 or ' a limb’, ^ W or (rare) ‘ a tear’, or 

'testicle’, or ‘sleep’, or ftW, ‘a tree.’ 

(2) or ‘ a lion’, or (rare) ‘ middle’, %!?• or 

‘ a pumpkin’, or ‘ Krishn’, or ‘ a pillar’. 

is feminine, and the proper form would be ^«Tr^5?T is 

the form in the version of the song current in Shahabad. 

— I am unable to account for the final y; in this word. It is 
possibly incorrect. In the Sliahabad version the word is ^3? : may 

be the old Magadhi Prakrit nominative, if it is really correct. 

V. 9. rrtf% here in its true meaning of a genitive singular. 

T. 10. The Shahabad version is 

‘ two lemons’* It is probably the correct one, as “5^, and not is the 
Bhojpiui for ‘two’. ' ' 

The last line will not scan. I can make nothing of it. The Shaha- 
bad version is ^ which is only a repetition of the latter 

half of V. 7* 

No. VI. 

T. 2. is the Hindi Another form of the same root is 

met with in v. 4 of the last song, 
is locative. 

No. VIL 

This song is sung to the melody called a name derived from 

‘a handmill’, and * a house’, i. e., ‘ the song of the mill’. It is 
a very melancholy air. ; 

V. 1. Ufmjy long form of or (fem.), (see note above 
on iu V, 8.) ‘a nm tree’, and not ‘a lemon tree’ as has been 

tranSated. (see Y, 10) is the word for a lemon, for 

for sake of metre, is fern, of ‘ cool’, a common Bihari word, 

(cf. si% ‘ the cool night’, Yid. 50, 3.) The Hindi word is 

V^. 2. W?, loc. of HKj ^ base’. 

the old form of the direct verbal noun (root) of the verb, 
used in the sense of the conjunctive poarticiple. See note on ^ * 
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Y. 3. also the direct form of the verb. noun. This termina- 

tion X still survives in Bliojpuii in tbe case of causal and other verbs 
whose roots end in or 

Y. 4. direct verb, noun of a/ (Hindi * to produce 

a continued loud souncr). In Malt hill tbe form is as in Manbodh’s 

Haribans, 2, 52, mW 'she feli' crashiiig : like a 

cut tree’. 

Y. 5. 1 sing. past, of ^mortice^ 

a mortice’, and Ho join by morticing’. 

Y 6. 3 plur. past, of ^ ^ sleep’. Tbe root vowel is 

shortened as it falls in tbe antepenult., and is followed by a consonant. 
The long vowel appears in the 2 plur. imperat. in the next verse. 

xflfe is translated as Hlothesh I have not met the word in that 
meaning. The version of the song current in Shahabad gives ‘ back’: 
which hardly gives a better meaning, xflfs means literally, ^ any flat 
surface’, — one of the resultant meanings is Hhe side-boards of a bed’: 
another meaning of is H bandage’, or * SI let’. 

Y. 9. The Shahabad version gives in place of the second 

, . ■ 

Y. 10. 3 sing. past. fern, of ^ seize’, / place’. The masc. 

would be 

Y. 11. WTY 2 plur. imperat. fern, of f WlTf, ^ release’, =: the Hindi 
\/ is the usual Bihari form of the root, being comparatively 

rare. 

Y. 14. The Shahabad version has t instead of 


1^0. YIIL 


I 

i ^ 

fi 

i 


The metre in the first two verses is very doubtful. I have conjectur- 
ally enclosed in marks of parenthesis, words which should be omitted to 
make the verses scan. 

Y. 1. €%^T, or as it is more usually written has the same 

meaning ss See note on this latter word above (Soi5g II, 2). 

fern, of ' great’. has an oblique form with which 
it is often ignorantly confounded. 

Y. 2. Ij'ra 3 sing. fern. past. 

Y. 3. is the invitation sent hy the husband’s family to the 

bride’s family, to send the bride to her husband. 

(long form of is in the vocative case, and means 

^ O companion’ ; the man who brings the invitation being the person sup- 
posed to speak. 

Vf 4. mv^t? 3 siBg. 'Pi’es. ind. of Wy ^ go’. 
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T. 1.- S past of ^ set’. is the regular BihM 

root, ^'S* is borrowed from Hindis when used at ail, as in the last song, 
is locative of * a bough'* 

Y. 8. The metre of these two lines is beyond correction. 

IS 1 sing, pret. conditional of ‘ know’. is 8 plur, future of v" 


Hugh Fraser- 


--Wolhl ore from Eastern GoralcJipur, 


Ho. IX. 

Y. 1. ^ ^ means ‘who is this’. Y# is merely a strengthened 

form of % ‘ this’. ^ .-in 

x(XJX, <loes not equal It is the verbal noun (conj. participle), 

of a/ To, ‘run away’, {cf Bangali ^ common in 

Bihari: thus, in the Maithili Haribans of Manbodh (10,38), 

‘deserting the field of battle the king ran away . 

Y. 2. is oblique of ‘ own’. The latter half of this 

verse, and of v. 4 has four instants too many, 

Y. 4. ftiERT is an optional form of the long form of a 

tiger’a I have never met the word in the sense of h} ssna . 

Ho. X. 

^ and ^ in the 2nd and 4th verses appears to be superfiuous. 

Ho. XI, 

The metre of this incantation is most irregular. It a:ffiords no assist- 
ance towards judging the correctness or otherwise of the spelling. 

As usual in these doggrel incantations, in which the charmer assumes 
an air of superior education, it is full of Hindi forms. Examples are ^ 

‘ they are’, in the M verse, and the typical long % of the 2nd verse. In 

the Bihar dialects ^ the sign of the direct (and not the oblique genitive) 
is always short, 

Y. 1. one would have expected the locative here. 

Y. 5. This is Hindi. YK is almost certainly incorrect for or 
tn^, and the whole means ‘ I reverence the feet of the good (or possibly 
seven) teacher (or teachers). 

Y. 7. for is a regular Bihaii 3. sing. fern, past of 

^ fif^T (or y ^T), ‘ bathe’. 

is instr. sing, of arW = SIW. 

Y. 8. is the Hindi past tense of ‘to put on’. 

= Hindi fm^nh YYT?1, for is conj. participle of 

a/ YYT^, ‘ stretch out’, the causal of a/ YYK, ‘ he scattered’. 

Judging from the language of the above song, the charmer was pro- 
bably a Muhammadan. 

Ho, XII. 
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contracted from is oblique of ‘ a clotli\— (C^ Song; II, , 

4), is long form of which is feminine. 

I would now draw attention to the ample eYidence these songs afford 
of the existence of an oblique form in Bihari nouns, different from the 
direct form. 

At present too little is known to form any complete set of general 
rules, but I may recapitulate wbat I have stated more fully in other 

places. ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ^ ^ ^ , 

1. The verbal noun, usually called the root, has in BhojpM and 
IMagadhi an oblique form in (on Maitbili y; or ^), Thus ’^’*1 

‘the act of seeing’, oblique form ( = the Hindi in desiderative 

compounds) ; (^TK)/ an edge,’ obi '^^K. 

2. A certain number of nouns, pronouns and adjec tires ending in 

% have an oblique foi*m in Bsampies are, 

‘second’, obi. 

‘ great’, „ 

‘ the act of seeing’, „ 

‘ own’, „ 

This includes all the pronominal genitives, such as oil, 

&o, A complete catalogue of the nouns of this class is not now availablo, 
but it is a very large one, and every week’s study gives me new examples. 
Probably it will be found that every tadhliava noun ending as above 
described can have this oblique form, but it would require a more intimate 
knowledge of Bihari than is at present possessed by any European to 
entitle any one to speak authoritatively on this point. 

Another set of grammatical forms of which there are many examples 
in the foregoing songs, is the instrumental in and the locative in : 
attention has frequently been drawn to them in my notes. 

It is not to be expected that these songs, sung as they are by the 
most ignorant classes should satisfy strictly all metrical laws ; but the 
metre is generally clearly discernible, and when obscured the reason may 
often be found in the tendency to repetition, and to the use of long and 
redundant forms. 

These songs were sent to the Asiatic Society written in the Eoman 
character, and it has fallen to my lot to transliterate them back again 
into I)eva HagarL I have altered as little as possible j the only changes 
•which I have ventured to make I have noted, except where the original 
transcript was undoubtedly and clearly wrong. I have been assisted in 
my task by several pancjits whose native language is Bhojpuri, and who 
were also acquainted with the songs themselves. 
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Most of the songs are current in this district (Shahabad), «ith moie 
or less variations from the text herewith printed. As an example of the 
variations, I here give the second song, as dictated to me in Ara (Ana ). 


I 

51^ aEfrlr ^ jftFf i 

■fit ft# n 

^r^'f 5 ftf 5T 1 

f ^ ft « 

Cs, . 

i^fjraT # ftf^T I 

ft 11 

%I T f ftf^T 1 

qfT K f^V^f ^ ft II 

i3[Rlr f ftW ' 

f=t^'T Paf ff f se ft « 


The above version appears to me to be the more distinctly, Bihari of 
the two; e. c. the Bihdri fatw, ‘ you will cause to stay,’ in the Srd verse 
compared with the Gorakhpiiri which has a very Hindi air about it. 

The last song given by Mr. Fraser is a specimen of the Nag song, 
of which there are several examples in my Maithil Chrestomathy. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that this most interesting col- 
lection of folk-songs will stimulate other gentlemen having equal oppor- 
tunities with Messrs. Fraser and Fisher, to lend a hand at collecting 
materials for a most fascinating study. The Bihari folk-songs are a mine 
almost entirely unworked, and there is hardly a line in one of them 
which if published now will, not give valuable ore, in the shape of an 
explanation of some philological difficulty. But it is from comparison 
of various versions of the same song from various portions of the Bihari 
tract that there is most hope of tangible result : and this can onlj be 
attained if other gentlemen, officials and nou-officials, can be induced to 
collect a few of the songs current in their own immediate neighbourhood 
and forward them to the Society, where it is unnecessary to say that they 
will be valued and welcomed* • 
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G. The Pagoda or Vaniha corns. 


The Pagoda or Yardka coins of Sotiihern India.^Bg 'Surgeon Major 
G. Bjdie, M. B., G. 1. _U.,' Supermtendemt Government Central 
Museum^ Madinas. 

( With three Plates ) 

The monetary system of Southern India in the olden time was slmpfe 
enough, the unit being the gold which was subdivided into 

and cash. Latterly, from political causes, the varieties of these coins be- 
came very numerous, so that their diserimination at the present day is a 
jiiatter of some difficulty. The immediate prototype of the pagoda is found 
in a globular punch struck coin, Plate I, 1, weighing 51'9ii5 grs. and 
having only just the trace of a device. It is believed to be of Buddhist 
origin, and to belong to an early type of that class of money. This rude 
form was succeeded by coins made^.with a die or dies, some of which are- 
know'll as Tankas. All these bear Buddiust symbols and are heavier than 
the more recent pagodas. One of this type, represented in Fig. 2, weighed 
60.1 grs. and has a strong resemblance to the ordinary pagoda. The nest 
forms, in chronological succession, which' have come under my notice are 
the GhaluJcgan, Nonamhamdi and Gajapati pagodas, which are followed by 
those of the house of Vijaganagar. The sovereigns of these dynasties would 
appear to have reserved to themselves the right of coining money, but, 
after the conquest of Vijayanagar .by the Mahomedan kings of the Dakhan 
in 1565, every petty state assu'med the privilege of setting up a mint. 
This gave rise to an in&iit^’' of forms and Ool. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Munro, writing in 1806, regarding the coins in the Beilary district, says, 
the currency consists of 32 different kinds of pagodas and 15 of Rupees*. 
They are chiefly local having been issued by ISlawabs, Rajahs and Poii- 
gars/’^ Taken as a whole the pagodas afford most valuable and interest- 
ing information, regarding the early political history of India south of the 
Kistna. Unfortunately their value in this res])ect was long overlooked, and 
until recent times no systematic attempt was made to form a permanent 
public collection of the series. Owing to this neglect many of the forms, 
more especially the older ones, are quite unknown to numismatists, and 
there is but little prospect now of making good this defect. As regards 
those that have been preserved but very little information of a reliable 
kind has been recorded, and the few facts that remain refer mostly to the 
more modern forms and are scattered in local histories, travels and such 
like, which sometimes contain incidental allusions to the currency of the 
day. The veimacuiar designations, of the several types of the pagoda 
^ Kelsairs Manual of the Beilary District'’ p. 287- 
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differed in the various districts in which they circulated, and cannot be 
much relied on as affording trustworthy information, regarding either the 
chief who struck a coin, or its place of mintage. There is also reason to 
suspect, that after the fall of Yijayanagar some of its former vassals made 
coins which were exact copies of those previously issued by the superior 
power ; just as after the ruin of the Mughul Empire, many Native States 
coined rupees bearing the name of some former Emperor of Delhi. This 
no doubt was done partly as an act of homage to a power that might again 
be in the ascendant, and partly out of deference to popular prejudice, which 
was apt to regard with suspicion any new form of coin. Thus Munro in 
speaking of the varieties of pagodas in the Bellary district remarks in 
Kaidrug the Yenkatapati pagoda is commonest, while in Gurramconda the 
ryots will not look at it.”^ Even Hyder, when building up his mushroom 
kingdom on the plateau of Mysoi'e, did not dare to risk the opposition of 
popular feeling by introducing a new pagoda, but actually overcame his 
pride and religious scruples so far as to copy a familiar Hindu form, wdtb 
an obverse bearing figures of Siva and Parvati I So also, after the fall of 
Seringapatam, Krishna Kaja, who was then placed on the throne of 
Mysore, selected the same old Hindu symbols for the obverse of his pagoda 
as had been adopted by Hyder. To numismatists, who have been accus- 
tomed to study old European coins or those of the Mahomedan sovereigns 
of India, the Madras pagodas appear particularly puzzling and. uninterest- 
ing, as they do not always bear the name of the sovereign who struck 
them, and never give any information, as to the place or date of mintage. 
Although the name Pagoda^ as applied to a coin, is of comparatively mo- 
dern origin, the derivation of the term is very obscure. Prinsep says it is 
a Portuguese appellation derived from the pyi’amidal temple depicted on 
one side of it/’f ^J^d this would appear to be the general opinion of other 
authorities. Bartolomeo, who lived in Southern India from 1776 to 1789, 
calls the coin Ehagavadi,’’ and describes it thus: a gold coin with the 
figure of the goddess Bhagavadi, called by the Europeans very improperly 
Pagodi or Pagoda^ is round and on one side a little convex,” J Bhagavadi 
or Bliagamti is one of the names of JDurga or Parvati and, as Barto- 
lomeo was an accomplished linguist, his etymology of the term Pagoda is 
probably correct, li The gold and silver pagodas of the East India Com- 
pany with the figure of a temple on the reverse (PL S, Fig. 21^) are com- 

* KelsalFs * ** Manual of the Bellary District,” p. 287. 
t Thomas’s “Frinsep’s Indian Antiquities,” Useful Tables, p. 17. 
t Translation of a voyage to the East Indies &c , by Fra Paolino Da San Barto- 
lomeo, p, 87. 

. $ Ziegenhalg’s South Indian gods,” translated by Metzger, p. 14o. 

[| The pagoda alluded to by Bartolomeo is doubtless the “ Durgi,” PL 2, Fig. 12. 
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parati vely modern, and ifc seems more probable that this device was adopted 
with reference to the prevailing popular European designation of the piece, 
than that the coin was called “ Pagoda” on account of its bearing the figure 
of a temple. The common Tamil name for the pagoda is Fardha, an appel- 
lation due to the circumstance, that some of the older types had on the 
obverse the figure of a Vardha or j&o^r—the symbol of the Chaliikj'as and 
kings of Yijayanagar — or the image of Yishnu in the Yaraha avatar. The 
Hindustani name of the pagoda JSim^ a word probably derived from 
Sonnu, the Canarese designation of the half pagoda. That the Maho- 
medans should have adopted this corruption of tlie Canarese term for the 
coin is explained by the fact, that when they invaded the Carnatic, they 
first saw the pagoda or half pagoda in the hands of a Canarese speaking 
people. According to Sir Walter Elliot the term vardha is never used in 
ancient Tamil records in connection with money, but the word whicli 
origia^llly signified gold. He is also of opinion “ that the normal standard 
coin was a piece equal to the modern half pagoda, the pagoda itself being 
the double which ultimately became the mrdhad^ The weights of the 
different forms of the vardha vary, and it is a curious fact, that the Yene- 
tian Sequin, which used to circulate freely on the Malabar Coast, and the 
Ducat which also found its way to Madras are very nearly of the same 
%veight as the pagoda. According to Priusep the weights of the 3 coins 
were as follows 

Grains, 


Venetian Sequin 5‘2s<1j1) 

Ducat 53*50 

Star Pagoda, average 52*40 


Kelly gives the weight of the star pagoda as 52*56 grains and adds 
that the metal was 19-^- carats line, which gives “ 42*048 grains of fine 
gold.”t 

Other pagodas of native States varied in weight from 45*30 to 52*87 
grains each. 

Prior to 1818 all public and mercantile accounts were kept in 
Mma 7 m and Gaali as follows : — 

80 Cash = 1 Fanam 
42 Fanams = 1 Pagoda. 

The complete system, however, for some time prior to the introduction 
of the rupee as the monetary standard, embraced other coins, thus : — 

10 Cash = 1 Doodle 
2 Doodxes = 1 Pice 

» Thomas’s “ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities,” P, T., pp. 4a and 44. 
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4} Pice = 1 Panaiii 
42 Fanams = 1 Pagoda. 

The East India Company and other European merchants kept “ their 
accounts at 12 Fanams the Rupee, and 42 Fanams or 8^ Rupees the 
Star pagoda, but the natives reckoned the Rupee at 12 Fanams, 60 cash, 
and the Star pagoda at 44 lanams, 50 cash.”^ 

The present paper does not include all the forms of the pagoda that 
have been in circulation in Southern India, but only those of which there 
are specimens in the Madras Museum, together with a few others which 
have been deemed necessai*y to illustrate the subject, or to render the mo- 
nograph more complete. In describing the coins they will be grouped as 
far as possible according to dynasties, and the groups arranged in chrono- 
logical order. In treating of coins concerning which so little has been 
recorded, and which are intrinsically so difEcult, it is hardly to be expected 
that all my conclusions will invariably be accepted, but I shall be glad if 
they excite discussion and elicit further reliable information. 

Buddhist CoT^fS. — The Buddhist religion was introduced into South- 
ern India in the time of tlie great Asoka. In the 17th year of his reign, 
246 B. C., the third Buddhist Council was held, after which Missionaries 
were sent to propagate the faith in Mysore, Kanara and the Dakhan.f 
Of the success of this propagaridism we have abundant evidence in archi- 
tectural remains, in inscriptions, and in the narrative of the Chinese pilgrim 
Huen Thsang, who came to India in the 7th century of our era, to see the 
shrines and learn the doctrines of Buddhism. It is also known that the 
early Pallava kings, who ruled tiie country throughout which the Teiugu 
language is noT,v spoken, were Buddhists, J and it is probable that, like 
Asoka, they made it the State religion. The well known remains of the 
tope at Amnivati in the Guntoor district, “ are perhaps the most beautiful 
and perfect Buddhist sculptures yet found in India.’’ § This magnificent 
structure was erected in the 4th century of our era, and quite recently a 
more ancient tope, at Juggiapett on the opposite side of the Kistna, was 
brought to notice by Mr. R. Sewell, C. S., and explored by Dr. Burgess. 
There is also reason to believe, that the oldest temple at Gonjeveram was 
originally a Buddhist shrine, and undoubted remains of similar structures 
at one time existed near Nagapatam, and in the Tinnevelly and Trichno- 
poiy districts. j| A huge stone Buddha image was also some years ago dug 

• Kelly’s ‘‘Universal Cambist,** Yol. I, p. 90. 

t “ Cave Temples of India,** p. 17. 

I Bice’s “ Mysore Inscriptions,** Introduction, p. 88. 

J “ Cave Temples of India,” p. 64. 

II Elliot in Journal, Madras Literary Society, Yol. XIX for 1857-58, p. 226. 
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tip near Tutieorin, and is now lodged in the Government Central Museum.^ 
We therefore infer that Buddhism fiourisbed over the whole of 

Southern India for about 1000 years. In the 7th century of our era it was 
on the decline, in the 8th it was rapidly disappearing and shortly after that 
it vanished from the country generally.f The causes of the extinction of 
Buddhism are not well known, hut it was probably due partly to the in- 
crease of the Jains, and partly to Brahminieal persecution and the rivalry 
of Sivaism. The specimens of Buddhist coins found in the Madras Presi- 
dency are made of lead, copper, silver and gold. Some of the older gold 
and silver forms are simply globules, or irregular shaped flat pieces of 
metal on which various figures have been stamped with a punch. On the 
other hand, some of the lead coins are of superior make, and bear on the 
obverse hold and fairly well designed figures of the elephant, lion, bull or 
horse, or of a ship. The coin No. i described below, belongs to a series 
older than, and which was probably the prototype of, the pagoda. In form 
it greatly resembles some of the pagodas, and its weight is so very nearly 
the same, that the difference may be attributed to loss by wear. 

PI. I, Fig. 1. Globular with traces of punch marks on both sides 
This coin was received years ago from the Collector of Bliarwar, under the 
name of Goolrourha jgagoda^ probably a corruption of Gwtika^ “ pilulus,’’ the 
ancient name of these small spherical coins. This specimen probably 
belongs to the 1st or 2nd century of the Christian era. 

Weight Sl.O-Io grains. 

PL I, Fig. 2. This figure has been copied from Sir Walter Elliot’s 
Numismatic Gleanings, ”§ as a good example of an early die-struck coin, 
and as the scroll on the reverse is of a type wliich is repeated on some of 
the older Hindu pagodas. It also appears in the carvings of some Madras 
temples, and not unfrequently is tacked on as the tail to a swan-like bird. 

Oh, A State chair or seat surmounted with four dots or spheres, and 
placed under the portico of a temple : above the lintel of the portico parts 
of 2 lotus flowers. 

Bei\ The tail of a bird ; or arabesque of foliage according to Elliot. 

Chalijkxa Coins. The Chalukyas, ancient sovereigns of Oudh, in- 
vaded the South of India in the 4th century, and soon became the domi- 
nant power. Their capital was at Kalayana, in the Nizam’s territory, 
and their signet was the hoar. Their other insignia were 2 >en cock-fan, the 
mikusha or elephant goad, the golden sceptre, ^c. j] About the beginning 

* Dr. Burgess says it may he Jain, hut it has all the appearance of Buddha. 

f Cave Temples of India,** p. 19. 

t Sir W. Elliot in Journal, Madras Literary Society, Yol. XX, 1858, p, 84, 

§ Journal, Madras Literary Society, YoL XIX, 18o7-58, PL \ III, Fig, 30. 

II Bice* * * § s Gazetteer of Mysore,” YoL I, p. 206. 
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of the vth century the Ob aluhjas separated Into two branches one of which, 
the western, remained at Kaljana and the other, the eastern, made Yengi 
their head- quarters* The western line continued to flourish till about the 
middle of the 12th century, after which it rapidly declined, and the Chalu- 
kyas ceased to exist as a royal house in Southern India before the beginning 
of the 12th century. 

PL I, Fig. 3. This is copied from pL 1, fig. 5, of Elliot’s ^^Numis- 
Hiatic Gleanings,” No. 2. 

Oh, A boar c«aparisoned, and surmounted with the sun and moon. 

Tiers, A central boss surrounded with dots, which, Sir Walter Elliot 
says, represent a cluikra or wheel. It probably was coined in the 7th or Sth 
century of our era. 
pi. I, Fig 4. 

0^. ' Boar to the right richly caparisoned, and with scrolls above and 

••■..below. '• • • • 

B,eo, According to Elliot a radiating cliahra or wheel ; but it may 
be a mahe ornament or the lotus. Probable date of coinage Sth or 9tli 
century of our era. 

58.225 grains. 

It will be observed that its weight exceeds that of the ordinary pagoda. 

This coin was sent to the Museum in 1855 by the Collector, of Bellarj, 
under the erroneous name of ** Gajapati pagoda.” 

PL I, Fig. 5. Copied from pi. 104, fig. 13, Moore’s Hindu Pantheon,” 
which is a figure of a specimen found in Tippu’s Cabiiiet. 

Oh, Boar to the left, with sun and moon, and part of a scroll above, 
below a scroll, and dagger like a JJross. 

Teo, A scroll or bird’s tail like that on Fig. 2. 

Nonambat.U)! Coijt. According to Kice “ the name of the Nolam- 
bavadi or Nonambavadi thirty-two thousand provinces, extending over most 
of the Ohitaidroog and Bellary districts, specially connects itself to all 
appearance with the PMlavas,”* This line of sovereigns ruled the whole of 
the country from Calingapatam in the north to the seven Pagodas in tlie 
south, their western limit extending into Mysore. f As already stated, 
the early kings of the dynasty were Buddhists, and the topes at Amravati 
and elsewhere in the north were erected in their reign. So also were the 
monolithic temples of the Seven Pagodas, but at a later date \ for although 
the architectural designs are exclusively Buddhist, they are covered with 
purely Brahminical emblems. The date of the Amravati tope has been 
fixed at about A. D. 400, and that of Mahavallipuram, or the Seven Fago- 

* Mysore Inscriptions/^ p. §3. 

t Eiee's Mysore Gaasetteer/’ ToL I, p. 202. 
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clas, at about A. D. 700-'^ Mr. Rice lias from inscriptions given a tentative 
list of Pallava kings, extending from A. D. 200 to A. B. 1120.f For 
many centuries of the latter years of their sway they were in continual feud 
with the Cholas, Chalukyas and other Southern powers, and were hnaliy 
conquered and driven from their kingdom by a Chalukya king, A. D. 1133 
to llrjO.J Up to the close of the 6th century their capital was in the 
north country called Vengi, but shortly after this they were dispossessed 
there, and established their seat of Government at Conjeverani.g It is 
probable that about this time they built or encouraged the building of tiie 
rock-cut temples at the Seven Pagodas, and the fact that these were never 
completed may have been due to some interruption in the shape of strug- 
gles with warlike neighbours. That such marvellous structures should have 
been undertaken by a people who had erected the topes at Amravati and 
elsewhere in the north, is just wliat might have been expected, and the ming- 
ling of Buddhist and Brabminical designs in the work is explained by the 
circumstance, that the people had long been familiar with Buddhist archi- 
tecture, and had but recently adopted the Brabminical creed. In short the 
latter had not yet had time to create an architectural style of its own. Tiie 
Nonambavadi district was wrested from the Pallavas by the Chalukyas, 
and subsequently i^assed into the hands of the Hoysala Bailalas. While 
thus owned it continued to be called Nonambavadi, but apparently dropped 
this name on coming under the sway of the Yijciyanagar house. |1 In the 
Bangalore Museum there is a coin which has the pame “ Nonambavadi’’ 
in Hale Kannada characters on the reverse, and Mr. Rice infers, that as 
this title was never applied to the district in later times, the coin would be 
as old as the 13th century, and perhaps older.” There is no specimen of this 
most interesting coin in the Madras Museum, but simply an electrotype 
copy, which fails to bring out properly the figure on the obverse. 

Pi. I, Fig. 6. 

Ob. Figure of Harihara:*[[ 

Jdev. Three lines in Hale Kannada, the middle one reading (JN'o)nam* 
havadi. 

For a long time this was the only copy of this coin known to exist, but 
of late I have heard of another one passing into julvate hands, and probably 
when next seen it will have been converted into a shirt-stud I 

* “ Cave Temples of India/’ p, 110. 
t “ Mysore Inscriptions,” p. 53. 

% “ Slysore Inscriptions, ’^p. 68, 

^ Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions,” p. 52. 

j| Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer,” Vol. I, Supplement, p. Z. 

H Union of Vishnu and Siva, Dowson’s “ Classical Dictionar 5 " of Hindu Mytholo- 
gy,” p. 117; also product of ** Siva’s union with Vishnu in the female form,” 
Ziegenhalg’s “ South Indian Gods” by Metzger, p, 6. 
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The device o£ the elephantf originally belonged to the Konrjm or 
Cheras, whose domiiiiou first included the Malabar, Coimbatore and balem 

districts, and latterly a large portion of what is the modern Mysore tem- 

tory. At one time their capital was at Skandapura in N. lat. it ^ 
and East long. 77°, but in the 3rd century it was moved to Talaad on t le 
Cauvery. The Cheras are supposed to have been the people called jy 
Ptolemy Carei, and their country the Ckimra regia Oarelothn.X 
the 9th century of our era their capital Talkad having been capture y 
the Clicks, the Koiigus fied to Orissa, and established there the (xunga 
tamm line of kings. They were also called Gajapafi, and it is behoved 
struck the Gajapati Pagodas. Wilson in his “ Description of Select Coins ^ 
savs “ they are not unfrequeiit, and are the work of the Gajapati princes 
oi Orissa, who reigned from the 11th to the IGth century.” In Southern 
India genuine copies of the Gajapati pagodas are scarce and dear, but _at 
Bangalore fictitious ones are made, according to demand, with such m- 
geiialty that it is by no means easy to distinguish the real from the false. 

PI. I, Fig. 7. 

Ob. Elephant to the right caparisoned with jewelled trappings. 

Bev. . A scroll of foliage or peacock’s tail, as in fig. 2. 

There are two specimens of this in the Museum, one of which was got 
from the Collector of Darwar and the other purchased. 

Probable date of coinage, 13th century. _ 

Weight. One weighs GO-75 grains and the other 60-21 grams. These 

wei‘'-hts are also much above the average of the pagoda. 

°Lisoatat Pagoda. I have adopted this designation for this pagoda with 
some hesitation, as the symbols on it are, as regards their signifieanoe, very 
obscure Marsden in bis ‘‘Numismata Onentalia” Part II, pi. 4S, fig. 10/7, 
gives a representation of it, and at page 710 states, that it is a coin of a 
Hindu priiioe of Bijapur who resigned some time prior to lusuf Adit bhali, 
who founded the A^il Sbabi dynasty there in 11S9. One of the specimens 
of this coin, now in the Museum, was sent from Canara to the Madras 
Exhibition of 1355, under the name of “ Liugaity Pagoda,” and this identi- 
fication has been adopted as a popular and probable one. The Lingayat 
sect of Hindus was founded about 1160, at Kalayana, by Basava, 
minister to Bijjala, a Kalachurya prince, [j The distinctive mark of the 

• Rice’s “Mysore Inscriptions”, p. 47 and “ Asiatic Annual Register for 1801,” 

Section Cbaraeters.’* , 

Tliomas’s Fathan Kings of Delhi, p. 170, note. 

I Rice’s “ Mysore Gazetteer,** Vol. I, pp. 107, 108, 

§ "‘Asiatic Researches,** Vol. XVIX, p. 593. 

I Rice’s “ Mysore Gazetteer,’* Vol, I, pp. 210, 382. 
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Lingayats is a peculiar shaped silver case containing a small black stone. 
This box is either fastened to the arm or suspended from the neck, and the 
symbols on the coin may have reference to this portable iinga. 

Pi. I, Fig. 8. Oh. A figure which may be the Iinga with a snake-like 
scroll 'On it. „ , 

Bev. A figure which may be the yoni, or Iinga and yoni combined.'^ 
r Probable date, 14th century. . ■ 

JFeigJd. One specimen weighs 51'025 and the other 50*85 grains. 

Bm^^AGAB Pagodas. This dynasty was the las 
great Hindu power, and one of the most important that ever existed, in 
Southern India. Its capital was built near the site of the ancient Kisli- 
kinda, the kingdom of the monkey- flag, and the magnificent ruins of it which 
still exist testify to the wealth, power and splendour of this once famous 
sovereignty. The city was situated on the banks of the Tungabhadra about 
34 miles N. W. of Bellary, near Anagun di,. the Eajah of which claims ta 
be descended of the royal house of Vijayanagar. The empire, as well as 
the city, was founded by two brothers Hakka — afterwards named Harihara — ► 
and Bukka, with the assistance of the learned Madhava who afterwards 
became their prime minister. There is no very certain information as to the 
descent of the two brothers, hut Bicef states that they were sons of San- 
gama, described as a prince of the Yadava line and the lunar race,” who 
had their capital at Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. The Yijayanagar 
house rose into prominence between A. D. 1386 and 1350. For some time 
its territory was confined to the neighbourhood of the capital, but when at 
the zenith of its power it ruled the greater part of Karnata and Telingana, 
and also the Canara Coast* The empire lasted, with varying fortune, 
from 1330 till the 25th January 1565, when its forces, under Rama Raja 
the usurper, were defeated and its power shattered on the fatal field of Tali- 
kota, by a combination of the armies of the four Mahommedan priueipali*- 
ties of the Dakhaii, The accounts given of Yijayanagar, by European 
travellers who visited India prior to the ruin of the dynasty, speak of the 
general prosperity of the country and the great splendour of the city. 
This state of affairs did not last after Talikota, as the various Palegars 
and other petty chiefs, who were thus relieved of the yoke of the 
empire, at once began to fight amongst themselves for supremacy, and the 
laud groaned under pillage and rapine. As already mentioned, these subor- 
dinate States on becoming independent at once assumed the right to coin 
money, and hence the numerous varieties of coins found in Southern India. 
About a year after the decisive battle, Tirumala Raja, the brother of Rama 
Raja, returned to Yijayanagar, and attempted ho restore it, but finding this 

♦ It has also beon suggested that the symbols may be of Jain origin, 
t ** Mysore Inscrhitions,” p. 81, - 
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hopeless Lo retired to Penkonda. The descendants of the true line finally 
took shelter from the storm of Mahommedan invasion at Clmndragiri, a 
bill fortj which together with that of Vellore, was built by Eayas of ^'ijaya- 
nagar. Prom the former fastness Sri Ranga Hay a, the then representative 
of the old house, granted, in 1640, a deed handing over to the English the 
site of modern Madras. Unfortunately that doeamenb was lost during the 
French occupation of Fort St. George, but it is stated, that in addition to 
the grant of land it conferred the privilege of coining money, on the con- 
dition, that the English should preserve on their coinage the representation 
of that deity who was the favourite object of his worship. Six years 
after this he was a fugitive from the Mahommedan jiower of Golcondah, 
and with him the Vijayanagar family may be said to have disappeared from 
the political horizon of Southern India. 

Pi, I, Fig. O.t This coin is of great interest as pertaining to one of 
the two brothers who founded the Vijayanagar Empire. There are two 
collies of it in the Museum one of which was received from the Mysore 
treasury under the name of “ Haniimuntaroi,” and the other from an 
unknown source with the designation “ Hanoomuntha” pagoda. From 
this it would appear that the figure on the obverse is popularly supposed to 
be a representation of Hanuman, to which it has a strong resemblance. It 
is possible that Bukka adopted this emblem from the circumstance, that 
the city of Vijayanagar was built near the site of the ancient Kishkinda, 
the capital of the monkey race ; or its assumption may be due to bis 
having subdued the country of the powerful Kadambas, whose ensign was 
the monhey-Jlag. 

Oh Hanuman seated on a throne ^ right arm uplifted and grasping 
something in the hand, left hand resting on the thigh. 

Mei\ Inscription partly cut and worn away, but with the name 
** Bukka^^ distinct. Probable date A, D. 1350 — 79. 

Weight, One specimen weighs 52*5 gr’ains and the other 50*65 grains. 

PL J, Fig. 10«f. This figure is borrowed from jd. 104, fig. 3 of 
Moore’s Hindu Pantheon, and is the representation of one of the many 
coins the property of Tippu Sultan, wdueh fell into the hands of the captors 
of Seringapatam. Moore supposes the figure on the obverse to be Garada,” 
but says he has seen it called Kaniubarmiiujg^^ an evident corruption 
of ‘‘ Ghiinda Bhairunda,” the name of a coin included in the Mackenzie 
Collection. "Wilson in plate 4 of his Description of Select Coins” J 

* Marsden*s “ Numismata Onantalia/* Part II, p. 739. 

t For tke deciphering of the inscription on this, and on following coins bearing 
Sanscrit inscriptions, I am indebted to the kindness of E. Sewell, Esq, Madras Civil 
Service, of the Axchfeologieai department. 

J “Asiatic Besearches,’,' VoL NTII, p, 595. 
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gives 4 figures of coins of the same series and ohserves, that they are 
ascribed to the Vira Eaya of Goimhatore, and are the “ Garuda lluclra.s*' 
Ko. 11 of the Mackenzie Catalogue of Hindu gold coins. This would 
appear to be a mistake, as they are undoubtedly the *^Gunda Bharimdas/^ 
ISTo. 30 of the Mackenzie Collection. The figure on the coin is described 
by Wilson as “a double-headed figure of Garora holding an elephanl} in 
each beak and each claw.’’ In Southern India this two-headed bird is 
always known as “ Ghunda Bhairunda,” and is regarded as distinct from 
Gariula^ which has but one head. Considerable doubt has hitherto existed 
as to the dynasty to which these remarkable coins belong, but tins is now 
settled by the coin figured, for the reading of which I am indebted to Dr. 
James Burgess. Specimens of the Ghunda Bhairunda” are not uncommon 
in copper, and a representation of one of these is given in plate 11, fig. 10. 

Ob, A two-headed bird like the Russian emblem, but holding a 
small elephant in eacli beak and in each claw. 

Bev, Sri Prata|)a Deva Raya. 

The Deva Raya here referred to was the third king of the Vijaya- 
nagar line, counting Harihara and Bukka as conjoint sovereigns. He 
reigned from 1401 to 1451, and was frequently involved in sanguinary wars 
with Firoz Shah of the Bahmani house of Kalbargab, although Firoz 
married his daughter. Abdul Razzak the Persian ambassador who visited 
Yijayanagar in A. D. 1441, during Deva Raya’s reign, says,^^ that the city 
was such as eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place resembling it 
upon the whole earth.” In the king’s treasury there are chambers with 
excavations in them filled with molten gold in one mass. All the inhabi- 
tants of the country, whether high or low, even down to the artificers of the 
bazaar, wear Jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their necks, 
arms, wrists and fingers.” The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and 
diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar.” The architectural and 
general features of the city are also described, and it is said the country 
is for the most part well cultivated and fertile, and about 800 good seaports 
belong to it,” also that it is so well populated that it is impossible in a 
reasonable space to convey an idea of it.” 

PI. I, Fig. 11. The forms of this coin in the Museum, although 
evidently struck with diEereiit dies, yet agree generally botli as regards the 
inscription and the figures on the obverse. Tiie popular names under 
which they were from, time to time received from various districts of the 
country differ greatly, and, curious to say, not one of them implies that the 
coin belonged to the Yijayanagar house. The type of the obverse of this 
pagoda appears to have been a favourite one, as not only was it adopted by 
subsequent sovereigns of the dynasty, but also by the Nayaks of Bednur, 

^ Rice’s ‘^Mysore Gazetteer,” Yob I, pp. 228, 229. 
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wlio were vassals of Yijajanagar, as well as bj Hyder, and Krishna Eaja 
Wodejar, of Mysore. 

05. Siva and Parvati seated, and with the son and moon overhead. 
In some there is just a trace of the deer to the right of Parvati ; in 
some Siva holds in his right hand the Famaru or Frmi ; and in some it 
grasps the Qlnh or Khatwanga. In one the right hand holds something 
suspiciously like the Chank, but it is probably intended to represent his 

Sri Pratapa Deva Eaya. In some the word Deva is given as 

Dava. : ■ ' 

Weight, 52*^25 grains. 

PL II, Fig. 12, 12a and 125. This coin has long been popularly known 
as the Furgi ^rngoda, the figure on the obverse being regarded as Durga 
tlie bull-beaded consort of Siva. From the examination of a number 
of specimens, however, it is apparent, that the symbols that aceoni- 
panj the figure on the obverse are not Sivaite, but the clianh or dialer d 
of Vishnu, and that the figure itself represents the Yamlia or Foar incar- 
nation. In fact it is from the figure of the boar on this and the Chalu- 
kjan coins already described, that the pagoda got the Tamil name of 
Tardha, The inscription on the reverse shews that this form was first 
struck by a Vijayanagar king, but there is strong reason for believing that 
it was subsequently reproduced by tributaries of that house, and notably 
by the Chitaklroog Nayak about the end of the 17th century. It is also 
probable that the term Furgi as applied to this pagoda had originally no 
reference to the figure on the obverse, but was simply a popular modifica- 
tion of the word Durga’* a hill-fort, and the diminutive title of Cliital- 
droog the place at which the more modern specimens were struck. 

Ob. Figure of Vishnu in the boar incarnation, with the chank or 
chakra emblems. 

Eev. Sri Pratapa Krishna Eaya. 

' Weight, From 50*875 to 51’837. 

In some specimens the inscription is not quite complete, and there are 
several types of the Varaha figure on the obverse. The Krishna Raya who 
struck the coin reigned from 1508 to 1542. With his predecessor Nara- 
simba the line was changed, and various romantic accounts are given of 
Krishna’s descent and'early years. It will be observed that he or some 
predecessor changed the State religion, the figures of Siva and Parvati on 
the coinage having given place to that of Vishnu. During Krishna Raya’s 
reign the kingdom of Vijayanagar was at its zenith, as regards its 
power, extent, prosperity and wealth, and be appears to have been one of 
the most distinguished sovereigns that ever sat on the throne. He kept 
possession of all the country up to the Krishna : eastwards he captured 
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WaraBgal and ascended to Cuttack, where he married the daughter of the 
raja as the bond of peace, while westwards his conquests extended up to Sal- 
sette.’’^ About the end of his reign shadows began to fall on the pros- 
peritj of the Vijajanagar house, and gradually it was invoked in ruinous 
revolutions and contests. , 

PI. II, Pig. 13. This is a coin of Sadasiva of Vijayanagar who 
reigned, nominally, from A. D. 1542 to 1573, hut was virtually CGntroIled 
by Eania Eaja his minister who finally usurped the throne. 

01. Siva with the trisul in his right hand and the antelope in his 
left* Parvati on the left side of her lord. 

Mei\ , Sadasiva. ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

Weight. 52'912 grs. 

The obverse of this coin is the exact prototype of the Ikkeri” and 
Bahaduri’Vpagodas, and at one time I had doubts as to whether the 
Sadasiva, whose name is on the reverse, was not the Nayak of that name 
who founded the Ikkeri house in Hhe Shimoga district of Mysore, f and 
established a mint there which was afterwards captured and worked by 
Hyder. Originally a poor man, he is said to have discovered some hidden 
treasure with which he built a fort. He then visited the Court of Yijaya- 
nagar and obtained, in A. D. 1560, a grant of the Government of Earkur, 
Mangalur and Chandragutti, with the title of Sada Siva Nayak. His 
successor established the capital at Ikkeri, hut in 1639 it was moved to 
Bednur, the modern Nagar of the Shiinoga district, and at one time a place 
of great strength and importance. J 

PI. II, Fig. 14. This coin has originally been somewhat roughly 
executed, and the die of the reverse has apparently slipped to one side, so 
that the inscription is not in the centre and is partly incomplete. The 
reading is therefoi’e not quite satisfactory, but the name seems to be that 
of Tirumala Eaja, who was the maternal uncle of Sadasiva. He is said to 
have for a time usurped the throne of Yijayanagar, but having rendered 
himself disagreeable to the Court and people, Kama Eaja with the assis- 
tance of the nobles expelled him, on which he committed suicide. A 
romantic stoi’y is told of his having transferred the sovereignty of part of 
Mysore to the Wadeyars, but this is very doubtful. 

Ob. Siva and Parvati. 

Mev. Sri Ti (rumaia) Eaja. 

The specimen in the Museum is a half pagoda. 

Weight. 25*8 grs, 

* Eice’s ‘‘ Mysore Gazetteer/* Yol. I, p. 230, 

t Buchanan’s Mysore,” Yol. Ill, p. 254. 
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PL II, Fig. 15 and 15^. The two specimens of this coin figured 
were both received under the name of Yenkatapati pagoda,” viz. one from 
the Collector of Bellaiy and one from the Mysore Commissioner’s Treasury. 
Marsden*^' gives a figure and description of a coin of this type and says it 
resembles two figures of S. Indian coins, in tbe work of tbe old traveller 
Tavernier “ wliicb he attributes to a raja of Vclouclie, probablj" a corrup- 
tion of Yellore.” Wilson also alludes to this pagoda and states, that it was 
struck by Yenkatapati Raja of Glumdragiri in tbe beginning of the 17tli 
century, after the overthrow of tlie Tijaycmagar kingdom. ”t Referring 
next to Capt. ISTewbold’s account of the Bellary district, J wuntten in 1839, 
it appears, that at^ne time Yenkatapati pagodas were also coined at Eai- 
drug, and this statement is further borne out by the fact, tliat the Collector 
of the District in sending specimens of the pagoda to Madras in 1853 says, 
that they were coined at Raidrug by Yeneatapaty Naidoo Poligar of that 
place.” It seems likely therefore that the Venlmtapati yyagoda was first 
coined at Cbandragiri by tbe ex-raja of Yijayanagar, and latterly at Rai- 
drug. One of the last Palegars of that place was named Yenkatapati, and 
as the family were descended of a former Commander-in- Chief of Yijaja* 
nagar and were long vassals of that house, they would naturally, on setting 
up a mint, copy the coinage of the dynasty with which they had been so 
intimately connected, Yenkatapati the Palegar was a contemporary of 
Hyder, and had to yield allegiance first to Delhi, and finally to Seringa- . 
patam, 

OK Figure of Yishnu under a canopy ; four-armed and holding up 
the usual symbols. 

Ben, Sri Y(en}kat(e)svara(ya)namah. 

Weight of one 51’05 gr. and of the other 50‘725. 

It will be observed that this pagoda is very different in every respect 
from those issued by tbe rajas of Yijayanagar, when in the zenith of their 
power; in fact tbe coin has more the appearance of a religious token than 
of sT' piece of current money, and would seem to imply, that in their humi- 
liation and troubles the rajas sought consolation from devotion to religious 
duties. Or it may have been adopted with reference to the neighbouring 
shrine of Tripati having been taken under their special protection. 
Oahbikata Paooba. 

PL II, Fig* 16. This coin was sent to the Madras Exhibition of 
1855 by the Collector of Bellary as a Timmanayanee Perathapum, coined 
at Goondieotta by Timma-KSTaidoo Palaigar of that place.” Accoxxiing to 
Kewbold also the ” Gundicotta” pagoda was termed Timma Naid Pertap,” 

^ “Numismata Orientalia,” Part II, p. 738, fig. 1073. 

f Asiatic Researches,” Yol. XYII, p, 596 and H. lY, fig. 96. 

% “Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” Yol. X, p. X3L 
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and was in circulation in the Ceded Districts in 1839/^ Gandikota is a bill 
fortress in the Cuddapah District, and stands on a scarped rock some 300 
feet above the bed of the Pennar river. It is said to have been built before 
Yijajanagar, and it bad a famous temple endowed bj one of the Yijava- 
iiagar kings.f In the old days the fort was considered impregnable, and 
was held bj' a line of Palegars, who were vassals of Yijajanagar. This 
exidains the adoption of the obverse which is identical with that of fig. 15, 
and is a further illustration of the retention of a familiar device in deference 
to popular prejudice. A formidable place like Gandikota was not likely to 
remain unnoticed by the various chiefs who sought in succession to acquire 
the territory that formerly belonged to Yijayanagar. Accordingly we find 
that it was first captured by Mabommed Kuli of Go! konda, early in tlie 17th 
century. Subsequently it passed into the possession of various other 
powers, and was finally captured by Capt. Little in 1791. The inscription 
on the reverse is said to be in debased l!^agari which probably implies, that 
the coins are copies of still older ones, struck probably late in the 16th 
century before the capture of the fortress by Mabommed Kuli.:|: 

Ob, Figure of Yishnu under a canopy ; four-armed and holding the 
usual symbols. 

■ JBev, ■■ ' ■ 

Sri Bam. 

Baja Bam. 

Bam Baja. 

Weight, — 26*15 gi\ (a half pagoda). 

The Eama of the inscription is probably the usurper Bama Rajah, 
who occuified the throne of Yijayanagar about the middle of the 10th 
century. It was he who led the Hindu forces against the Mahominedans 
at the battle of Talikota, which ended in his death and the ruin of the 
empire. Specimens of this pagoda are by no means rare, and forged 
modern ones are q[uite common. 

Chitaldboog Pagoda. 

PL II, Fig. 17, This is no doubt one form of the real Burgi pagoda, 
struck by the Hayaks of Chitaldroog after the fall of Yijayanagar. Chit-al- 
droog was long held by a warlike family of the Eedar, or hunter caste, 
founded by Timmana Nayak about A. D. 1508. Although nominally 
vassals of Yijayanagar they maintained a semi-independence, and being bold 
and ambitious gradually acquired a large extent of territory. During the 

* Gribble's Ouddapab Manual,’^ p. 301. 
f “'Madras Journal of Literature and Science/* YoL X, p. 131. 
i The legend on this coin was deciphered by Pandit Bhaja Tandiil Indraji for 
whose kind aid 1 am indebted to Dr, <?odrington, Secretary B, B. Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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wars that raged in that part of Sontbern India in tbe l7tb and 18tb cen- 
turies, Cbitaldroog not only managed to maintain its existence, but to take 
a more or less conspicuous place in the turmoil. Finally, having attracted 
the cupidity of Hyder, the fort of Cbitaldroog was captured by him though 
treachery in 1779, after several vain attempts to seize it by force of arms. 
The ruling Najak at the time was also taken and sent, along with his 
family, a prisoner to Seringapatam. Not content with this Hyder dej)orted 
20,000 of the inhabitants of the place ^vho were also of tlie bold and hardy 
Bt4ar caste, with the object of completely breaking up the power which 
had manifested such formidable and enduring resistance. 

Oh. Burga, a form of Parvati. ^ 

iRev. Some coarse imitations of Nagari characters. 

Weight. 52-25 grs. 

Hawkes describes and figures a Doorga” and “ Molay Doorgee’^ 
pagoda, both of which were struck at Cbitaldroog. 

Tbatais-coee Pagoda. 

Pi, III, Fig. 22. Two specimens of this coin were got from the 
Treasury of H. H. the Maharajah of Travaneore, one of which was 
designated Anantha Yarahen.’’ 

Oh. Peculiar figure of Vishnu placed between two lotus flowers, 
with conventional representations of the usual symbols in his hand. 

Convex granulated. 

Weight. 52 '43 grs. 

PI. II, Fig. 18. This coin, a double pagoda, was struck by His Higli- 
ness the late Eama Varma, G. C. S. I., Maharajah of Travaneore, and is very 
well executed. There is also a single pagoda of the same type. 

Ob. The sacred shell surrounded with a wreath. 

Eev. Eound the margin, Travaneore, and in the centre within a 
wreath 

1877. 

E. V. 

the letters being the initials of H. H. the Maharajah. 

Weight. 78‘8 grs. 

East India '.Comdaky's Pagodas. 

Very little has been recorded regarding the earlier coinage of the East 
India Company, and accordingly the effort to arrange their pagodas and 
those of their contemporaries in chronological order has been a task of 
great difficulty. Permission was granted by Charles II in 1677 to the 
Company to coin money, on the condition that it should not resemble Eng- 
lish currency. For a long time after this the process of minting was the 
rude native method. Moor in Ms “Narrative of the oi^erations of Capt. 
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Little’s Detacbmeot”* gives the following aceoiuit of fcbe state of the iiiiiit 
and mode of coining in Booibaj, in the end of last ceotiiiy. 

‘‘In .Bombay there is no mechanical process either for aseertaiuing the 
value of the piece, or of giving it the impression* The manner is as fol- 
lows : the nieital is brought to the mint in bars the siae of tlse little finger, 
where are a number of persons seated on the ground provided with scales 
and iveigiits, a bamnaer, and an iustrLiment between a chisel and a punch ; 
before eaeii man’s berth is fisecl a stone by war of anvil. The bars are cat 
into pieces, by guess, and if, on weighing, any defleieiicy is fofind, a little 
2 >art:ele is punched into the intended rupee ; if too heavy, a pit^ce is cut 
off, and so on until the' exact quajititj remains. These pieces are tlien. 
taken to a second person, wd'iose whole apparatus consists in a hammer ainl 
a stone anvil, and he batters them into something of a round shape?, a.boufc 
seve!i-eighths of an inch diameter, and oiie-eigiitli. thick; w.beii they are 
ready for the impression. The die is composed of two pieces,' one insO'rted 
firmly into the ground ; the other, about eight inches long, is held in titc 
right band of the operator, who squatting on his heels (the posture in 
which ’all mechanics and artists work ; the posture, indeed, in which every 
thing is done in India, for if a man lias a dram given liiiii, he 'finds .it con.-* 
venient to squat iqioii his heels to drink it), fills his left hand with the 
intended coins, which he with inconceivable quickness slips upon the fixed 
'die. with his thumb and middle finger, with his fore 'finger as dexterous! 
removing them when bis assistant, a second man with a mall, 'has given it 
;,the .'impression, which he does as rapidly, as he can raise, and strike 'with 
the mall on the die held In the rigid band of the coiner. The diameter of 
the die is about an inch and a half, inscribed with tlie Great Udoglmrs 
names, titles, diite of the Hejra, his reigiq <&e., but as tlie coins are liot so 
large, tbej do not, eonsequeutly, receive all, nor the same impression. The 
rupee is then sent to the treasury, ready for currency, as no milling, or 
any farther process is thought necessary.” 

■ W ith so simple a process it was not difiieult to set up a mint, wherever 
deemed necessary. In the south the chief mint towns were Madias and 
Arcot, but money was also coined at Porto Novo and various other places. 
Pagodas continued to be struck by the Company up to ISiO, the year ia 
which the change was made from pagodas to rupees in the keeping of public 
accounts. In the year 1835 the Gom|)aiiy’s coinage was adjusted accord- 
ing to the Standard of the present day, as regards weight and quality. 

PL II, Fig. 19. This pagoda was apparently originally struck by one 
of the ex-rajal.js of Vijayanagar, when resident at Chaudrageri. Mai’sden, 
pi. 18, fig. 107 G gives a representation of the pagoda and makes the following 
remarks regarding the Chandrageri rajahs and their coinage. “ It was froui 

^ London 1794. 
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one of these rnjahs that the English East India Company purchased, in the 
year 1G20, the spot of ground on which stood the old fort and factory of 
Madras, now enclosed within the works of Fort Saint George, togetlier with 
the privilege of coining money, under the stipulation that the English 
should not fail to preserve on their coinage tiie rejiresentation of that deity 
who was the favourite object of his worship.” Unfortunately the latter 
portion of this statement cannot now be verified, as the document under 
which the Eajah made a grant of the site of Madras to the Company 
appears to have been lost or destroyed when the French had possession of 
Fort Saint George, in 1746. The Company, however, for many years 
adhered to tliis type in their issues of the pagoda 

01. Tl’.ree rude standing figures of Yenkatesvara and his two wives. 

Ite'o. Convex granulated. 

fFeiyJit : — S2 7625 gr. 

„ 53'52o ,, 

„ o2'o3 ,, 

53'62 „ 

PI. II, Fig. 20. Of the two specimens of this coin in the Mu-seum one 
was received from Bellaiy under the name of “ Carmamutty Pagoda” .struck 
at ilasulipatam, Coeonada. &c., by a Xizam of the Dakhan The other 
came from the. Mysore Treasury under the name of “ Imam Oodeeii” pago- 
da. Newbold in his paper on the Ceded Districts* saj^s, “a number' of 
g.dd pagodas were introduced by the Asaph Jah or Hjdc'rabad chiefs, among 
which was the Karkmodi coined at Karkmod, Masulipatam &e.” Where 
Karkinod is I have been unable to discover, probably it is an obsolete name 
of some town or village 3Iar.sden in PI 4S, fig. 10S8 gives a figure of 
this com and says, this hm is named by Sonnorat “pagoda aneienne d’ 
Arc.ate” and “ has three figures on the obverse like those of Porto Novo 
and some of Chandrageri.” It appears probable therefore that the obverse 
cd the pagoda was copied from a Gbandi’ageri coin, first by Abdullah Kutb 
Shah of Golkonda who captured Chandrageri in 1646, and latterly by 
Nawabs of the Carnatic. The symbol on the reverse is said by Marsden 
to represent tlie Arabic letter ^ the initial of Muliammad Ali Xawab, as ^it 
was of Abdulla Kutb Shah.f VTe have thus a clear line of descent for the 
obverse ot this coin, the device having been first adopted by the ex-Raya 
of Yijayanagar when living at Chandrageri, next by the kina; of Golkoncka 
during their tenure of the fortress, thirdly by the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
who wrested Chandrageri from the Golkonda- chiefs, and finally by the 
East India Company. ^ ^ 

^ Madras Jotim, of Literat. and Science/' Yol. 10, p, 131. 

« Haidar put his initial on the rorerae of his eoinao-e of 

tne Ikken pagoda. ° 


iSS3 1 


“ ' - ■ . Biclie The Tugedct o? ' ' ; 

■ ; O^..' .Liiclo ligiire ■ or islin.u,. as ¥ eakateswai’a, and . ills two ' ffi.TCSv 
Goiwex granulated and with a sjmbol or letter ia tlie eentm 
l#'e2'^4'^.~52oj5 gmins-1 ■'■■.■■; 


Pi.. Ill, Fig..2L' 'Tbis'eoinis- kiiowii.as 


Forto Ho'vo.'^ 


"• Pm-unfe!,-’ &c. pagoda. It appeare to have been first struck bv- the T.--'-’ 

and to have had an extensive cirealation. Subsecsuentlr it v.-cs eci:d..,'i W 

ageu.s^oi toe iSast India Companj, as is evident from the fullouing e.r;rflJt 
et a feder irom the Madras Oouiicil, to the Depucj Governor of Fort Saint 

doubt 

41 ” r *. V " their pagodas and decry 

^ ■.eui a aej can ; however, make the e.vperiinent, but be sura to ermal 
taem in ah respects both in fineness a stump, and we shall 

^ ® leputation we can here and to the soutliward. and could 
you eaeet it, ouiTMtly it would be of great service to the Honourable 
o.npanj; in their trade in those parts, but if you fail you must make 
another stamp.” " ■ 

Oh. Figure of Vishnu. 

Convex granulated. 

: 

PI. Ill, Fig. 23. This is the old Star parjoda of Madras, and is some- 
ames termed “Company varaha” and also “ Puli varaha.” It was the 
form ot the star pagoda current prior to that described under fig. 24, but 
IS not of such good quality as the old pagoda, fig. 19. Tlie former, accord- 
Jiig to^ Ivel.y t IS 19i carats fine, whereas the latter is about 20-J carats, 
bhe deton in the Assay Tables t says the star pagoda weighs on au“avc-rago 

400 gr.j and contaiiis 42‘550 .gr. of .pure., metal. ■ 

m. A figure intended, apparently, for Vishnu with a star above the 

iiead. 

Coirves granulated and with a star having 5 rays. 

: otom. specimen 5e-0S?5 grs, and of another 52'625 grs. 

Ihife is the com in which all public and private accounts were kept, 
and all dues and salaries paid, for a niiiiiber of years. 

^ 11. Ill, lig, 24. 4 his is a double star pagoda of the Honourable East 
India Conip^anv, and is the most modern development of the coin. Ihere 
2 s also a single gold pagoda with precisely the same obverse and re\'erse ; 
and lialf and ijuarcer pagodas o£ the same type were struck in silveiv It is 
of this .term ^ that Moor in his “Hindu Pantlmmi” says, “ this coin I 
imagine to be intended for the use of, Madras, and cannot but lament that 


^ Garstcri’s ‘‘Slamml of South Aroot,” p. 33. 
t ITuiversiil Oandhst'b YoL X, p. 90. 

J. ‘‘ xissay Tables of Indian and other coins,** p. 11. 
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so miserable a specimen of our taste and talents should be suffered to go 
forth/* In designing it the artist seems to have deemed it necessary to 
give some reason for the name pagoda, by putting on the reverse the figure 
of the gopuram of a Hinda temple, and he then surrounded tliis with stars 
to indicate that it was a star pagoda. Again on the .obverse, to keep it in 
harmony with the old forms, be has introduced the figure of a Hindu god, 
whieli is apparently intended for Vishnu. There is no date on the coin, 
but it appears to have been first brought into circulation early in the 
present eeii tiny. 

Ob, The Glopuram of a temple surrounded wdtli stars, and the in- 
BCi'i]»tion ‘‘Two pagodas.” 

Ikw. Vishnu surrounded with dots, and the words two pagodas in 
Tamil and Telogii. 

Weight. — 91’3 grs* ShekletoiTs “ Assay Tables’* give the weight as 
.&T6.40 grs. 

Counterfeit specimens of this pagoda are very often seen in jewelry? 
but maj' usually be easily detected, as in the genuine buns, the milling on 
the edge is oblique like a section of a rope, whereas in the forged ones 
the milling is like tliat on modern English coins. The coin as a ivliole is 
eertainly a hideous production, but curious as perhaps the first departure 
i'rom a native towards a European type, 

AbOSII PAGfOnAS. 

Pi. HI, Fig. 25. This coin came from Bellary under the name of 
‘‘ Muhammad Shahi pagoda.” It bears no date, but has the mme of the 
isiint-town Imtyazgnrh, wliiehis the designation that wars given to Adoiii, in 
tne Bcllary district, by Humajun* The obverse bears the name of j^fuhani* 
rnad Shah. Adoni was formerly a place of great strength, and from its 
position came to ocempy a conspicuous place in the wars and feuds tliafc for 
so many years desolated the southern parts of the Daklian. During the 
existence of Vijiyaiiagar it was held by the Ilayas, and on the fall of that 
state, in 1565, it ivas annexed by tlie Adil Shahi dynasty. In 1090 it was 
captured by the forces of Aiirangzib, and included in the Sculaih of Bija- 
pur, under the empire of Dehli. VvT.iun the authority ot* tlie latter ])egan 
to doelino it was appropriated by the Hizam. and held for a series of vears 
by various younger, branches of that house* Haider twice attacked Adoni 
uethout being able to capture it, but in 1780 Tippii took it, jifter a seige 
of a month, and destroyed its fortifications. On the crinclusioa of peace 
in ^l7St it. was restored to the Hizam, and in 1799 was handed over to 
the English as part of the, Ceded Districts. Tins coin was probably struedv 
in the fii st half ot last century, while Adoni was still ii^^niinally under 
the authority .of imperial Debit. On another specimen which I have 
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'seeiij 'iiie ' liiiii .is said to .have -been, eoin.ecl.iri the'Srd: jear of 'tlie,.reigii .o£ 
Mulianrinad Bbab, which would be about A. I). 1722. 

■v"..;. ' . Ok 'j.? ■ /■ 

Weif/I^t.—oVSo gvs, 

■ .c . PI/...1 speci.iiien.s oftliis coin in the Museum were 

received from the Golleeto.rs of Bellar}' and Bharwar .respeetivel'T. It is a 
bun of Alemgir II struck at Adoui^ and most have been eoiiicd there while 
that place was held by the Hizam. .“The reverse in both the Museum speei- ; 
ineiis is illegible, but I have see,n. others in which the naine of the miiit 
town, Imtyazgurli or Adoni, was quite visible. 

Oh, 

Mev, . ;.. 

JVeigM,— 57-2^76 grs: '■ ! 

.MtSOEB'' PAGOBiiSv ...-b; \. .. i' b. 'b'.. 

PL III, Fig. 27. This coin has already been alluded to in tin's paper. 
The form of obverse which it exhibits, with iigtires of Siva and Parvati, was 
•first adopjtod by • the Yijayanagar Eajahs, and subsequently copned by the 
Bednur Hayaks. . Tlie'capital of the latter was originally,, and iip to A. D- i 
1610, situated at a place eaiied Ikkeri, and hence the coin from having i 
been first struck there received and still retains the name of Ikkeri 
pngoda.” In the year above mentioned the seat of Goveniment and mint 
were transferred fi'om Ikkeri, to a village, that received tlie name of Bidaniir ^ 
or Bednur. In course , of tivne, as tlio lNajmks added to their territories, 
Bed nur became a place of great importance ancB wealth, and was'vei’y | 
strongly fortified. In 1703, during the time of liani Yirammaji it was 
captured b}’ Hyder illi, and it is said that tlie booty thus obtained amount- 
ed to 12 millions sterling.'^ Hyder changed the name of the town to ITjder 
Kagar, and established bis chief arsenal there for the maiinfaeture of arms 
and ammunition. He also continued the mint w^hich he found in existence, 
and there first struck coins in his own name. For his hims he adopted the 
obverse of the old Ikkeri pagoda,” but on the reverse he erased tb.e 
Nagari inscription wliich had previously existed, and substituted bis own 
initial. Yarioiis issues of this coin took place daring Flyder’s ivign, but 
he appears to have been rather ashamed of the obverse and to have been 
careless about the dies, as the figures of Siva and Parvati in some of tljc 
pagodas are vejy badly executed. The form struck by Ifyd'.-r is known as 
the Babaduri” Imn or pagoda, and being made of superior gold it alwaj's 
commanded a favourable rate of exchange. An is.sue of the same coin was 

* Biceps “ Mysore Gazetteerft;YS^^^ 



struck by Hycler at Bangalore, and this Imn is said to be clistinguisLecl by 
tlie name of Pedda-talei Bangaloorei.”==^ 

Ob. Figures of Siva and Parvati, tl'.e trident and deer. 

liev, A granulated surface with Iljder’s initial ^ in the centre. 

^ Weight. — 52*8. grs.. 

PL ill. Fig. 28. This is a ^‘Sultani” pagoda, struck by Tippii. It 
will be observed that he discarded the old Ikk^ri obverse with its obnoxious 
Hindu fig'tires, and boldly adopted a new one of a type common to Miiliain- 
inadan coinage. The reverse bears the initial of his father Iljder, with 
the luimeral 4 indicating the year of Tippii’s reign, and also the v;ord 
Kagar the [dace of mintage. There are several forms of this liun agreeiiig 
generally except as regards the mint towns, some having been struede at 
Piitinu or Seringapatam, others at Dharwar & 0 . This rspecimen was coin- 
ed before Tippu introduced his reformed calendar, which runs from the 
date of the conversion of Ivluhammad, or 13 years prior to the date of the 
Hejira. The date : given . is A. II. 1200 which corresponds with A. D, 
17So,; and as Hycler died .on the 1st day of A. H. 1197, the year of. Tip- 
pu's reign given, v/z., tlie 4th, is correct. The retention of Hyder’s initial 
on the reverse was probably a mark of iilial respect, on the part of Tippu, 
but he may have also been induenced by a desire not to change too abrupt- 
ly the reverse of the Ikkeri hun, coined by his father. In another speci- 
men in the Museum struck at Dliarwar, the dale is A. H. 1216, that is 
according to the revised calendar, and the year of reign the 6th. 

Oh. 

, * ■ ■ 

Eet: 

^ ;Pl.',III, Fig. 29.. . This.'eoia is known as the ^‘’ Faroklii pagocla’banc],. '. 
;.aecording_ to ■.■Hawkes,;;;^Hsv.. supposed .'.to .have ; been so''ea!l.ed .by Tippu'.iii.'-^ 
honour of a new sect of thivS name.” Others' state that it was so designat- 
ed from the circumstance, that Mrrolulii wms a title of one of lliihamnvatrs 
successors, Marsden (YoL II, p. 717} observes regarding the term on some 
of tlm copper money we shall find it to stand, apparently, for the name of 
a place, otiierwise called .New Calicut,” At first I was inclined to adopt 
tne last suggestion, and there seems little doubt that in some eases tlrn 
T;ords F-jrol'M pakm do indicate that the coin was struck at a fort near 
';^hiieut,t''i:whic,lxju'h€2hbrdihgJh:^^ftiifeitwastcalIedy^t.:Fer.rbc 
instances this cannot be the case. -Thus on the hun described by Marsden, 
Part if, 710, the place of mintage given along with the word Farokhi is' 
Hyder Niigar (Bednur), Probably the term was originally adopted as a 
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pious token of respect for one of Mukammarrs successors, and subsequeiit- 
ly in €onie cases did double duty by expressing this and also tlie place of 
iTiiritage. ■ ■ ^ ^ 

■ Oh. Iff! 

Mer^. I JjJ^ 

Weigh i. — 52 -S grs, 

PI. Ill, Fig. 30» This is one of tbe pagodas issued in tbe naire oi 
IvrislHia ILaja ‘Wocleyar, " wlio after the death of Tippii was put or* the 
hirsore throne by the Eaglisu, The first issue was struek' in iS:)t) liy the 
Dewri!! Pundaiya. Buchanan'''' says regarding it “ on the fall of Tippu 
the IFysore govenirnaut having found it coiiveoieut to coin p.agodas of the 
same value with those before current, struck them at IJysorc and Ihigang 
but restored the old name of Ikkeri.” In addition to iliis, as already men- 
tioned, the obverse of the original Ikkeri 'was also retained, and , t lie ia-« 
scription on tbe reverse is a palpable imitation of. the legend on the Yijaya*' 
nagar pagodas, the word Pratapa” bei'Ug omitted. .This Iitiii uvas," 
according to Mr. Bice, called the IFosa IkMri ' Thralm, or new Ikkeri 
pagoda, to distinguish it from the old form, the Hale llcliirl Varelm f 

Oh. Siva with the trisula in bis right hand ; to the right Parvati' 
and the eonventionai deer ; overhead tbe sun and moon. ' 

Sri Krishna Baja. 

Weight . — 52*7125 grs. ■ 


Corns Biipplemerdarg to Thomas' Qlironicles of the Fathcm Kings of Delhi f] 
Mo. III. — Bg CiiAS. J. Bodgebs, Brincipal Mormal CbtKgey Bm/rifsar. " i 

(With two Plates.) 

My only excuse for. giving a third _siipplera,ent to . the excellent work 
of Mr. Thomas is this, that just before leaving India and after inj arri\‘i'd : 
in Eugland I obtained from Afghanistan and India a great qimntiiv ol: 
coins amongst which were many which have not yet been edited. Ini’uraia- 
tion about these would I thought be welcome to the nuinismatie wurld 
and to historians. 

Pi. IV, No. 1. Obverse, Biiif > 

Beverse. Plorseman with inscription illegible. 

No. 2. OIjv. J gChAfj 

Beverse. Horseman under which The es linder the I 

nose of the horse. 

Journey through Mysore,’^ Voh III, p. 258. 
t Mysore Gazetteer,’’ p. 3 of Appendix, Vol. L . I 
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No. 3. Ohv, 

Mev. .. 

- No. 4. Obn. (iH 

Men, ^ inverted as in type (in old Hindi) intended - 
for Sri Miiizz. on rumf?of bull 
No 5. ' Ohi\ 'Bnll over wMch .#t 

Eev. Horseman on bind cjiuirters of wliieli and over 

tlie .borse- ^ ■ 

No. 0. Obo, Weight 14G‘G grs. 

tjbjOiil g^sLifQ 

J.4 

^twg 

3[(ir(fus : — Ca^ j slm ^9 ^ggs>' 0.1^1 jihslf 

FeP. 

^if 

dXJf . 

IMciTqhl I — j (J-^f 

No.V. Obv. 

(Slij {Jj9“^j 

^k)i j-t 

Margin : — j i 

liev, Weight 82*5 grs, 

^kxj\ 

^ L*W| jpxje 

■ ■■ \ 

Margin : — Same as in Eeverse of No. 6. 

No. :';8.. 0¥p* 

JIf 

1^'o.ii 41^ 

^iiai*Jf if^ 

|::i;:di::;pliipi?i: • 
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Ko. 9. Oht\ in circle same as in Ho, 8 lint without 

Ilo.rcjm : — Same as on Ho. 8 but with mint and year : 
probably different. 

Met), Same -as on Ho. 8. Weiyki 94i grains* 

21argm ditto. 

Ho. 10. Oh'D. OdoJl iiis ■ Weight 

a.*.jsr^ j 

Mev. j^UJf 

Ho. 11. . :I^ev, and O^-y. 'same as in Ho., 10. Margin has no dola*. 
Ob\\ has remains of mint over it, probably 

Ho. 12, 06i\ 

Jll 

<>if Ij l^oJl 

ulby 

Ho. 13. 05y. round bull -under Bull 

JBev, To right of Horseman 

Ho. 14. Odv, in square which is in a circle :— 

|Jaj5 ¥l 

(?) 

Ret. in square mscrlbed in a circle ; ™« 

Ho. 15* Ohv. in dotted circle 

jjf 

Rev, margin round small dotted double circle which encloses 
a rose ; ^liaWf ^ 


II 
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Plate V, No. 16. Olv. 

■^yUsLJ| 



JRev, 

To riglit of and aboYe borsemjin 

No. 17. 

Ohv. 



Ret. 

JhXeJl 

No. 18. 

Olv, 

$Jl . ' 


Rev, 

a piece or bit ?) 

No. 19. 

Ohv, 


No. 20. 

Rev, 

J on margin) 

Ohv, 

lAio^if J ILdJf 


Rev, 


No. 21. 

Ohv, 

^UaUf - 


Rev, 

jJf 

^lUJt 

No. 22. 

Olv, 

in a circle 


Rev, 



t 

Margins .•— • vj j &S^\ jo.a 

No. 23. Obverse in margin j/j 

in circle (?) 

Mev, in dotted circle. » A-U' * 

«JJ| Hi iJtil 

ii- :i;y- --i ■ ^ ■: x^ 

«U| 

No, 24. Obverse. Over liorseman 

Kev. Bull, inscription illegible. 

No. 25. Same as above, showing g in old Hindi. 
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Jit 

JikLJ\ 

Meperse,, f^’^t 

Margins to botli obverse and reverse : — - 
Xo. 27. Obverse 


4 ^,« *«wgi.gcf 


, 'Ho.. 28. Obverse and-reverse same as in Ho. '26 bat bbe jear is .pro-: 
bablv different, the word takes the place of <3^il and the inscriptioas 
are enclosed in squares inscribed in the rnargiiial circles* 


Ho. 29. Obv. 


( JkUt ) 

. hiovif dihk (^3^1 
e^rA^b 

j&hjt jjJ 

V. . alifjUf ■ .;, ' 


This coin is of silver and copper. Thomas says his (Ho. I7Sa, foot 
note, pages 212 and 213) is of tine silver.” 

No. 30 . Obv. . ^jU jy-^ 

Bev, (parti of) 

■WeigUs^ ': ' 


^Uct <0*^^ 

Margin r — 

Beverse not given, .same as No ■ 195 of Thomas, p. 249# 
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Olverse : — Same as in 81. 


owjs J[U* 


No. 88. 
Margin , 

No. 34. 
No. 35. 


No.'32. 

Margin , ^ 

Beverse as in No. 31 
Obverse as in No. 81. 

r lS''** dl.vfi.ii 

Reverse as in No. 81. 

Same as No. 38, but with mint in the margin Jf 
Same as No. 88, but with mint in the margin siuiplv? 

•without the title it 

The inscriptions on the above coins mostly tell the story of each. It 
may be as well perhaps to direct attention to the peculiarities which led me 
to figure them. 

Plate LV, No. 1 is to me a new coin. I have seen several of Ilduz of 
this t} pe. Indeed Ivo. 2 is one of that general’s. As there are in existence 
coins of ’Ala-ud-din Khwarizmi of this type, I judge them to be of the same 

^nint, Nirmaii. 

No. 3 I attribute to Mu’izz-ud-din bin Sam. The peculiar lozenge on 

eitlier side is unique, 

No. 4 is a new type of the some sovereign’s mintage. 

^ H 0. 5 is still another new type of the same king’s. 

No. 6 is a large gold coin. The one in the Bdtish Museum weighs 
820 grs. Ihe inscriptions are identical but are not distributed exactly as 
on that coin. Again this one has a pellet in the middle of the lines form- 
ing the squares. It weighs 146-6 grs. only. I obtained it at Lahore after 
the last Afghan war from a merchant. 

No. 7 ia one from Dr. StulpuagePs find. The one edited by him of 
this kind was double struck. This one gives the names of the two bro- 
thers plainly. 

8 is a beautiful coin of ’Ala-ud-din Khwarizmi sfcrucfe at Farw^n. 

No. 9 is a similar one struck at Gazni. (lu the India office collection 
are two drawers full of gold coins of this sovereign. This collection is 
now in the British Museum, and it will be thorougltly examined and catalo- 
gued. Let us hope that of the numerous duplicates some will find their w'ay 
back to the shores whence they were taken. This India office collection shows 
how utterly useless a collection of valuable things may become. There is 
no catalogue of it, and no interpreter. No one knows as yet what may or 
may not be in it. Had it stayed in India, native students of hi.story might 
have obtained much information from it. And I hold that the moreln- 
tormation, just and accurate, a native of India obtains of former rulers and - 

governments, the more loyal will he be towards the present most rio'hteous 
rule of India.) ° 

No. 10 IS a new type ii small silver of ’Ahi-ud-din Khwarizmi. It 
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weighs blit 45'1 grs. It is of the same type as a coin of Chingiz lilhiB 
gi^^en by Thomas, No. 76, p. 91. As I bad a specimen of both these sover- 
eign’s coins of this type I made them 0¥er to the British Moseuui. 

. No. 11 another : new type of the same .king’s. 

No. 12. In copper a beautiful specimen of the Farwd'i. ir.i'itJge of 
the. same ,■ sovereign. 

No, 13. Ainsther old s|)ecimen of the same king’s coins. The SlkrfM- 
r&r iirider the. bull is.quite amoveitj. ■ 

No. 14 is still one more novelty with the patron vmic Talcfuli on it. 

No. 15 is agiiin a similar type differently t,reatecl. . 

Plate Y, No 16 is a second copy of a coin I have before edited. No. 10, 
pi XVlir, Yol. XLIX, Pt. I, ISSl. Tliat coin Inul on the top of tlie 
obverse certain sigiis I could not make out. On the present coin they are 
plain enough. 

: No. 17 is also a Dehli coin of very sinall dimensions* I have several : 
of these which I attribute to Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

N 0 . 18. I arn not quite sure of my readings of this coin. “ 
is certain. But the name of the coin is not so certain. 

No 19 is important as giving us certain information about the king 
of whom there are but sparse notices in history. This shows him once in 
possession of Gazni. 

*No. 20 is the only small silver coin I have ever seen or beard of, 
of the early Pathans. It is rarer than Queen Ann’s farthings and much . 
older.' , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

No. 21 is a silver gilt coin of ’Ala-ud-din Khwarizmi. It is the only 
one of this type I have ever seen. 

No. 23 is also a coin of this sovereign. In this paper alone I give; 
ten. These are all perfectly different from each other iii treatment. 

No. 22 is the earliest gold coin struck at .Dehli that I know of. Pos« 
sessing as it does the margin on the reverse in its entirety it is a fine coin. 
The margins were the same on both sides. 

Nos. 24 and 25 are coins I attribute to Malik ChJmjil in the reign 
of Jalal-ud-din Firiiz Shah. He was the nephew of Baiban. To com- 
plete the numismatic record of the interregnum between the reigns of 
Mu’izz-ud-diu Eaikffbad and Jalal-ud-din we wanted not only this coin ; 
but of Kaiumours whom Jalal-ud-din placed temporarily on the throne. 
Mr. Delmei'ick had' this coin I believe. If not, it is still with Pandit 
Naraiu of Dehii. Chhaju was a rebel but it is distinctly recorded of him s 
that he struck coins in his own name. 

^ Since drawing the above I have seen in Hr. Grant’s cabiHcfc a similar coin of * 
Hasir-nd-dm Hahinud. It weighs 13 'B gra. Mine is 13*8 grs. being in .soiiiewhaf; ' 

better condition. 


Both these coins are drawn -sim i <■ mi ' ^ %“'’ed No. 23. 

i.t ^i«.. M,. Tl 

pies • the entire surface of the coin.” He live’ ml ° 

reirerse. All the other rupees I Imve are m 

BuW,, a,l th.., I Z to H., L;.f 

26 IS lu remarkably Mod conrlif-iee „ i : ‘ -^“e inohur No. 

plainly as those on the rupees. From this T i 1 °o®e out as 

liioking up. BSVbe,,t“uVSa.d*”«L*'’fr° °“'’ ""'‘“'‘“I- •* 

b.*w 

See footnote, p. 213 of his work. "" ' ^ ^^ought it right to do so. 

»as gives 5 types of this kin-’s coins ‘ ° 

have discovered. ° ' bhejhurth new type I 

new m this type being Laklmauti Tno-].i..„ ' c< . , “ ^"Siumtsare 
Dehli. This type (iAs No. 195 b 

the five given here and the Daiilatdbdd and IIimSTdT; ’ 

by Thomas. is new to historv. Th/mhS- 

a town is not new on coims. These five onin' r '*'** applied to 

hunting nndar a hot ,u„. T}„ Dnulntiiba tvpl of tb'"," ''““'I' 

in the Panjab, Bui the gold coin struck af n " r rare 

both 723 and 727 A. H. (Thomas, No. 171.) ^ °f 

upwards of twenty of thVbilhtS’cbns'lf^ ^Purtant. I have 
«»ptio. of tbi, o'.i., b„e a stoU™ fc":*.":;*. «.• 

centre round which the Arabic margin;! legend runs rf !, “i 

com, however, we have the name of the mint instead of H ^ 

Now up to the present all the notice we had of tki i Ciazni. 

that he was a ruler of Sind. His father^ha'l i j “ ®^‘'‘tcnient 

Tin. ooi. gluon „ ovidono. Un ™ fatl" 

have seen some thousands of Gazni coins anrl I " '^uu'uuons. As I 

thi.s ruler, I judge that he reigned but a shofr one of 

with the hor.se are common, but no two coins seem”to\^'*f 

^re. Hence ^ niay infer that in his seat ^ 
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(I have found his coins most abundantly at Amritsar and Lwliariab) he 
ruled a goodly number of years and was a powerful sovereign. 

If I am correct in my assignment of coin Xo. 2d it shows us that we 
should not despise the meanest bit of stamped copper that falls into our 
baiids. Mr. Thomas quotes the fact of his having struck coins in liis own 
name. Every such quotation it should be the delight of the numismatist 
to corroborate by the proclaetion of the actual coins. There are numerous 
instances of the record of this fact. But if we hunt in the Museums of the 
country for numismatic corroboration we shall look in vain. And private 
cabinets would not help us much I am afraid.’^ ' This should not deter us 
from searching in tlie public cabinets of every market town — the heaps of 
olcl'coins ill tlie possession of every monej^ clianger. 

Coin No. 27 is another illustration of this very point. When I read 
the story of the invasion of Taimdr, I wondered that I had never met with- 
Ms Indian' coins. Many of course must have been melted down. I have 
a dim idea of having once seen in a notice of some one’s collection, the 
mention of a gold coin of Taimiir’s struck at Dehli. I should like to 
know from my fellow workers if this coin is still in existence. My copper 
one is now in the British Museum. Nearly all the other coins here drawn 
and. described are also now in the National Golieetion. . They, ought to 
have come back to India. But I found that in England they would be 
taken care of, shown to all enquirers and properly catalogued and described. 
In India I know of no place fit for the proper keeping of historic medals. 
The immense empire of India is too poor to support a curator of coins and 
cannot as yet boast of an Imperial Cabinet, And yet we talk of India 
being a continent. And in truth it is so, and each country of that conti- 
nent lias its record in coins (in some cases in coins only). It were surely 
well if Imperial indifference could be transformed into Imj)eriai interest in 
this matter. 

* I have just been reading the life of George Thomas, the only Irishman who 
ruled in India as an independent sovereign. He says he struck coins in his own 
name. I believe some are in existence still, but I have not; as yet seen one. Neither 
does the Lahore Museum as yet contain one. We, Punjab collectors, are a slow lot 
of folks after all* 
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Mel ws from Aucieni Mersia, in Gold, Silver, and Copper. — Mp Major-^ 
Gen. A. Cujs^nisiGHam, C. S. I., C. I. E. 

(With two Plates.) 

Second Mbiice. 

Since I wrote my previous account of the Eelics from Ancient 
Persia in gold, silver, and copper, ”§ several new objects have been di.«- 
covered, a.s well as a large number of coins. The find spot of these relies 
is on the banks of the Oxus, near a place called Kawat or Kuad, two 
Bif4rches from Kundiiz and about midway between Khiilm and Kobadiau, 
The place is one of the most frequented ferries on the Oxus, and has 
always been the chief thoroughfare on the road to Samarkand. My 
informants, whose agents are still at Khuim, say that the owner of the 
land has now stopped all search by other people, and that he intends to 
explore on his own account. 

The coins which I have seen, consist of 14 gold and 76 silver pieces* 
Amongst the former there is one inscribed double Daric, five common 
Darics, one double stater with a king’s head covered within Elephants 
skin, and Reverse, Victory with wreath (see Plate XYII, fig. 9 of my 
previous account) j besides some fine staters of Antioebus, and two of 
Diodotus. The silver coins consist chiefly of tetradrachins of Athens 
(archaic), with one of Akanthus in Macedonia j the I'emainder being 
of Alexander, Seleukus I, Seleukus and Aiitiochiis, Euthydemus and Anti- 
maelitts. Thej-e was also one Xickei coin of Agatbokles, and a few copper 
coins of Eutbydenms and Agatbokles. The discovery is still marked by 
the continued absence of any Parthian coins, wdiich w^ould seem to show 
that the deposit must have been made before the time of Mithridates I 
(Arsakes VI). This conclusion is further borne out by the absence of the 
coins of Eukratides, the contemporary of Mithridates. As the coins of 
both of these Princes are very common, I conclude with some confidence 
that the deposit must have been made before their time, or not later than 
200 to ISO B. G. 

The ornaments and other articles of gold which have been di.scovered, 
though few ill number, are of considerable interest — as they present us 
with several novel objects. They comprise a gold circlet of large size with 
two winged and horned gryphons at the end : 4i inches each way. As an 
engraving of this fine specimen of ancient Persian work has already 
appeared in the London Illustrated London Xews with a description by 
Sir Geo. Birdwood, it need not be given here. Sir George ‘tightly divined 
# Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, YoL L, Part I, 1881, p. iol. 
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that it Tvas of ancient Persian .origin. ■■ . Its- use .'is a puzzle., - , It is too small 
for tlie neck and ratlier too -large for the' arm, .. .and .tiie inward bend of 
the smootli portion seems to preclude all idea of sucli a purpose. Its in- 
trinsic Talue is between 600 and 700 Eupees. 3IaJor Burton, the owner 
of this very fine piece of ancient Persian art, kindly showed it to me, and 
at ilie same time permitted me to have a photograph of it. The tips of 
the horns liave been flattened, which I take to be a proof that the orna- 
ment v:as intended for actual use. It may have been a luiiidle for the lid 
of a box, a purpose for wbicb the inward bend of the smooth portion would 
specially lit it. The bend might have fdayed in a ring fastened in the 
middle of the lid, and the handle, when not required for lifting, would have 


lain flat on. the lid.. . 

The principal object in Plate VI, marked A, is a small figure of 
solid gold, weighing 518 grains, or about 5i Baries. It is two inches and 
one-tenth in heiglit, and is very minutely and neatly wrought. It 
represents a Magus in Ml costume, with the harsom^ or holy wand in his 
right hand. On comparing this figure with that of the larger one in my 
previous account (¥oi. L, Plate XIV), it will be seen that they mutually 
illustrate each other, and at the same time confirm the accuracy of Strahovs 
description of the Magus. 

The Persians, he says have also certain large shrines called 
Pyr^theia. In the middle of these is an altar an which is a great qiian- 
tity of ashes, where the Magi maintain an uiiextinguished fire. They 
enter daily, and continue their incantation for nearly an hour, holding 
“ before the fire a bundle of rods, and wear round their heads high Uaras of 
felt, reaching down on each side, so as to cover the lips and the sides of 
the cheeks.” 

In the large figure the upper part of the tall head dress is thrown 
back behind the head, thus showing that it must have been made of a soft 
material like felt, as stated by Strabo. In the two views of the present 
small figure which I have given, we see the tall head dress of felt represent- 
ed erect, like that worn by the horseman in the Plate of Statuettes of my 
previous account (Vol. L, Plate XIII, fig. 1). Here also the lappets cover 
the cheeks, and apparently also the lips. The lappet over the mouth, how- 
ever, is embroidered, and as the head di’ess is almost quite plain, the mouth 
lappet may not have been attached to the cap. The small figure also carries 
the barsonij or wand of twigs, in the right hand of the larger figure. The 
dress also is different, as the tunic of this small figure reaches quite down to 
the feet, while that of the other only came down to the knees. The long 
tunic was the old Barujpis or Median dress, while the shorter tunic was the 
Persian dress of a later, date. The smaller figure is therefore of 
an earlier date than the larger 'one^ '.and it nmy perhaps represent a Ma^m 
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of tlie times of Darius or Xerxes, wliile tine other belongs to the later period 
shortly before the conquest of Alexander. The smaller figure also has some 
marks on the forehead, which in India would be distioetive symbols of the 
religious sect of the wearer, as a votary of Mahadeva and Parvati. 

B is a gold seal with fine, deeply cut sjrahols, not unlike hieroglyphic 
characters. As I am not acquainted with these characters, I am unable to 
say whether the seal is a genuine one or not. Its weight is 178 grains. 

C is a thin gold ring of inferior workmansliip, weigliiog only 35 
grains. It represents a lion couchant. 

I) is a circular boss of 3f inches in diameter and convex on the upper 
surface. This curious ornament weighs 851 grains and is in my own 
possession. In the middle there is a slight rise or knob, pierced with 5 
holes, thrciigh which I suppose that pins were passed for faxStening the 
plaie to some back ground. Eoiind the outer edge there is a continuous 
corded pattern, one quarter of an inch in breadth. The circle itself is 
filled with a hunting scene consisting of three horsemen, one of whom is 
piir.suiiig two stags at w’hich he is preparing to burl a spear. The second 
is pursuing a pair of Ibex with upraised spear, and the third is shooting 
an arrow at a bare. The gold is thin, and the work has been beaten up 
from behind (repous.se). Each horseman has a bow case on the left side of 
his horse. Their dress appears to be similar. to that of the Satra];)s on the 
coins, the head dress being a soft cap wdth long lappets. The Kamils, or 
tunic, is striped and embroidered down the front. The trowsers of the 
horseman pursuing the hare are cross-barred, which probably represents 
the TTotKtXat tlyaloptSe? or parti-coloured” trowsers of Xenophon. 

As to the use of this circular ornament I conjecture that it may have 
been a boss for the centre of a shield. In India it is usual to have fiv« 
similar ornaments on a shield, one in the middle and the other four at 
equal distances around it. To strengthen it for such a purpose, it would of 
course have had a plate of iron or brass behind it. 

The tiiree gold bracelets in Plate Yll, are complete. All the others 
that I have seen previously have been cut in pieces by the finders. They 
are of three different kinds, plain, ribbed, and twisted, and are also of three 
different lengths of single, double and triple coils. 

No. 1 is a plain bracelet of one, coil ending in two Antelope heads. 
It weighs 1310 grains or 10 Barks, and is of good workmanship, the 
animals^ heads being neatly and artistically wrought. The horns are made 
to lie back on the neck, so as not to present any points to catch in the 
dress ot the wearer. - _ ■ 

No. 2 is a ribbed bracelet of two coils ending in two lions’ heads. It 
weighs 3555 grains, or, about 26' Danes,' and is 22 inches in length. 

No. 3 is a spirally, 'twisted, bracelet of three coils ending in two 
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Antelopes’ heads, like 'those of No. A. "It is 3i|- inches io length, and 
weighs 3600 grains or about 261- Darics, . The spiral twist is Terj evenly 
made, and the workmanship is good. The ■ antelopes’ heads are somewhat 
worn bj’' use. 

No. 4 is a lion’s head which formed one end of a spiral bracelet. The 
half which came into my possession is 10 inches in length, so that the 
bracelet was most probably of two coils. 

No. 5 is a lion’s head from one end of a bracelet. This fragment is 
all that came into my possession, and as it is rather thinner than any of 
the others, I think that it may have been a three coil bracelet. The lion’s 
head is of very superior execution. The mouth is open, showing several 
pointed teeth, and the mane has been separately wn*ought in curly locks 
which have now become flattened, The deeply sunk eyes must, I think, 
have been originally filled with small rubies. 



Note on a Sanskrit Inscription from the lalitpur District. — Bp 
ilAJENnUALiCLA MiTBA, LL. D., C, I. E. 

Some time ago Mr. F. G. Black presented to the Society a large stone 
slab, which he had discovered in the Lalitpur District. It was found in a 
jungle which had overgrown the ruins of the old fort of Beoghar. When 
discovered it was seen, says Mr. Black, ‘‘ standing, loosely propped up 
against two small columns in the eastern portion of the fort, and near to 
a group of ruined Jain temples there.” This shows that it was not in sitUj 
but there is no reason to doubt that it belonged originally to one of the 
temples, from which it had fallen off, and was afterwards set up against the 
columns by some wood-cutters or others. Mr. Black remarks that “it 
would probably have been destroyed in a few years had it remained in the 
jungle, so I removed it.” 

The slab measures 6' 2" X 2* — 9" with an average thickness of 3 
inches. From marks on its sides and back it is evident that it was 
originally built into a wall. Its front is smooth, and set off on all four 
sides with a raised flat band, one inch broad, having a cyma on the inner 
edge. The surface is covered with a Sanskrit inscription in 34 lines. 
There is also a line of inscribed letters on the upper band, but it is not all 
legible. At the beginning of the record, at the upper left corner, there is a 
circle 5'^ — 5'^^ inches in diametei*, bearing the conventional outlines of an 
eight-petalled lotus, and on the petals there are letters arranged enigmati- 
cally, which I have not been able to imd. In front of this lotus there is a 
mystic diagram having letters within the loops of its twining lines, but the 
purport thereof I cannot make out. The letters of the record are of the 
old Deva-nagari type, each about An- inch long. They were carefully and 
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well cufcj but owing to exposure and ill-usage tbej have been obliterated at 
nianj places, and at others become so smudgy as to be unfit for reading. 
These accidents have caused breaks in almost every line, and it is impossi- 
ble to interpret the record fully and satisfactorily. 

The language of the record is exceedingly verbose, highly inflated and 
involved, full of meritricions ornaments, and, with the breaks caused 
by the abrasions aforesaid, not easy of comprehension. I pored over the 
record for many days, and had the assistance of my learned friend, 
Professor Kamakhyanatha Tarkaratna, who went over the first tentative 
reading letter by letter with the original stone before him, but could 
not secure a perfect reading. The translation annexed has been pre- 
pared by Baba Plaraprasada S'astri, from the revised reading of Professor 
Kamakhyanatha. 

The date, which occurs at about the middle of it, (line 15,) is given 
with some care, and both in letters and figures. It is — Thursday, the 
full moon of Yaisakha in the era of Yikramaditya 1481, corresponding 
with the 1346th year of the era of Salivahana, when the constellation 
Svati was on the ascendant, and Leo in conjunction.” This would be about 
the end of April or beginning of May in the year 1424 of Christ. The 
sovereign named is Sbah Alambhaka, of the Ghori dynasty, king of 
Malava or Mdhva. I know of no king of this name ; but in the Ghorian 
dynasty of Mtilwa, founded by Sultan Dilawar Ghori, the second chief Wcis 
Sultan Hushang Ghori alias Alap Khan, who founded the town of Mandu, 
removed thereto the capital of the kingdom from Dhar, and reigned 
from 1405 to 1432, and there is no doubt that it is this chief we have in 
the Sanskritized Alanibhaka. The name of his new capital occurs in the 
inscription as Mandapapura. 

The subject of the record is the dedication of two images, one of 
Padmanancli and the other of Damavasanta, by a Jain priest of the name 
of Holi. The dedication was made by order of Subhaehaudra, who pro- 
bably was a high priest of the sect. He has no royal epithet added to his 
name. 

The record opens with an eiilogium on Yrishabha, who is to dwell at 
Kanta in the town of Yarcldhamana. This is evidently meant for an 
image of Rislmbha Deva, the first Tirtbankara, who is addressed as Sugata, 
and also as Sadasiva, or eternally auspicious. The next saint eulogized is 
Sri Sankara, who is identified with Airnnta. The next is Chandra, and next 
come successively Takshaka, B'antasoma, Basi, and, after a break, Sarvajua, 
Having praised these deified saints, the writer turns to mortals. The 
names are Madasarada, STrimuia, Shikuna, Bhannaehandra, Ratnakirti, and 
Prabhachandra Deva. These were probably high priests who preceded 
Padmanandi who was living in the time of the encomiast, and in whose 
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: lionow,' tiie m w.as set. up. He. was' a, great sain tj enclo.werl wit li 

maiiifokl . virtues, but !■ find nothing' tangible, in bis praise that would be 
worth relating, I^ow, after a break, occurs the daj and the name of Shah 
Alambhaka, who issues forth from Mandapapura with his valiant armj, 

. iiiteiit ,,on .co.iiqiiostv ' Then occurs a break, and there is notliiiig. to, show 
. how: ' the\'M'iislini chief happens .to be connected with .the subject matter of 
the record. Apparently he had a Hindu wife of the name of Ambika, but 
from breaks preceding the name I cannot be sure of it. Anyhow this lady 
had a son named Holi, who is praised for his religious devotion and high 
moral qualities, Nothing is said of his position as a king or ruler, and 
obvious!}' lie had not an}" pretension of that kind. 

Now conies, after a few breaks, a genealogical table in whicdi the 
following names are legible : 

I. Sayadeha. 

IL ¥alladeva, son of 1. 

III. Lnkshmipakdeva, son of If. 
lY. Ksliemaraja/son of IIL 
Y. ? 

YL Fadmasri. 

TIL Batna. 

Y n I . Ram b 1 1 amay a. 

X. Padmasiiiha. 

Next follows the notice of the dedication, which was apparently elTeeted 
by Holi with the cooporatioii of Gunakirti, Harapati, Yardhamana, 
Nandana, Sunandana and others. 

Holi is then eulogized for his virtues as the lord of the congregation, 
meaning of course the Jain congregation of the place where the dedication 
was made, L the town of Yardhamana. 

The writer concludes the record by giving a brief account of himself. 
He belonged to the Gotra of Garga, and of the family of Agrotaka, One 
Hatabiidha, had three sons named Kshuna, Haragangi and Amara. A 
break now disturbs the genealogy, and then comes Yilhana by Palkeka, 
fiara had by Eatnasri a son named Talkana. Then a break, and it is 
followed by the statement that Yilhana was the son of Yardhamana, who 
styles himself a great jioet and devout worshipper of Jina. 

As all the persons named were either Jain ascetics or private house- 
holders, the information afforded by the inscription is of no historical 
value. 
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Transcript of an Inscription from lalitpur. 

It t Mm ^r'RMs^w^Tsit: i 

scr=ra wf'?? It \+ 

+ + + wq: % t ^ H \ 

^ *f: ftitr ^if^tr f^srfl- 

^ I sr» 3 ;fg^^’W=?'gtr '^%it Hiftr(?) tc^^grui ^ + + 

+ 1 'q%[T II a ^^r- 

^ 1 5 gn?t^sif^ 11 tt ’ 9 S!^:?;reJiirrsi'tgi 75 !riisi’^' i f^* 5 T- 

»s?Ei + + ■*ts? 5 <^t«ri' ^t^ii f mii^re^(?)’isr 
«IT^^(?) 1 11 ■a f€ 3 t 3 ^gW< 5 !Tf=- ^ 

a 1 flfsm «rg^ i ig: 3 ^??R§' 5 r«%i^# ii k 

^iifia^rH: ll «t a 

a. I 5151^ Tf^i? 1 wwrr^sf^-si^izixr^TRTw: sfT»ffNrcrei5rarrrt g' 

'sq’pgrt ?r<c^ ^ 

1 Stfsn^jItT 11 

' "SS. :■'■ ... ' ■ ■ . 

%!rf I ft-sfirag f^T^wirtfrra i 

o I 'w 11 ?. 'si'^H^’srgijT Ji^qg- 

I ^n^GTOTO aif?:# ?fi|r 

ii’srg'T Hi^ aflf f% i wi5^^?iww^^^T’g a n ■? 


^aJTJrrsisnii'ii^stwqsiT- ® 


sftsregtw^l^ffl’frasr’OTi^sgw^# l sr^- 

a aiT^s^iajf^ “mW ^ 11 \ 


'T5T?atT^'g# I ww^ratti^rK-sr: ii a 

aifaT: «= 


1 aaroijrqqwm w'm ^^fsaw-* ii a >ai;qRaf^?r- 

'gK« 5 :^aaa 1 —i a«T afasrf 

owj’^rqfsT atsqwOTi fsfsrstfsi% 5(»[^ n ^ 
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1 Sfisr ^Tsw^fllawiJr^T- 

SHSgisBWT’Ji 

sj^ + + gw ^if^ 11 ^ 

sr*f^fiw’?']si»rr^TFTfsr ■*!^ 

W II tnm'3’?Tfsr ii \ as* 

5gTRf«a I *r *)■ ^ ^ ^ TOaiW 

kI'® fOTTarRf^ ai'Sttt 1 afttnHf®?*!: ^Ta: ^%Wt -g^tsisif II ^ 

vj. ■ 

f%ff ^I«^T '5f«- 

\<5 II tf trifles ’gi'q^Fam: i aiw 

— - a> + 


^w%?Wfr ^Hirai'»^sif^^'^ii?Tqf% 5njt#sr«i»«T€% ii s §- 


®^0«®ar®i!rT '^^KT%asiF?r'^5?;^i7!r^a:'?! '?’®T i 

Sis,' 

^Tsr*a5rsrf^ai%wat ^awTsrr ■*!- 

X 1 •aTaaw ^^5^ ’T %*! II a ^isnw®-: 'g^rsi^KJUfkiia^ 

sffiTO-- 1 f% ^wafra®5t— 11 t 

jftiairaaTfH %rsf7 W’i' j^irar ajag Jw^i^iTar ^w‘ sr trtfimt i 

T.8 1 iraifti^ ^'Wair « 

'tr^TH'T ■^w'raf^fificstr— ■ — ^arnc 

'ssk ' 

aitlf«w ^TTt^anC H «. 

ann®^ ?.8 =\ sn- \8 
\a I % 

'gf 1 ^ 

i^fif ti giarea^wtiTf%^^?i]g5f .nqigg^T^isrr^ 

giTTf^'^Sfl^aTTai'IsiT- ^,4 
I 1 

n \ 

+ 1 fjigfHKmFgggi^ra ^ 

#Ts^'a%gfg^gsr’it% 

I I ftw^sragHT igw mvri jiwt + a:w n <? 

3i5a^3n5rg?E^^T + + grr^T^iW Pgg ttfH i 

?TOr ■^'TO^'gijifg^wari^gi g'^<'sft^;r g«]a:! sfrat*?? + nmf%^- 
f^^f^v^^^: giggr^s n ^ + + 1,® 

\j 

jnsfsriKtaR:-' sgTr^TOfrugugw i ggrru'grft: ^lar^Tagwr 

gfsr{% + II ftw-— ; — aifgimw trarig^gxigr atTOJar- 


1 ^i^sfi 

II ^fgfaw + + W^3®r]*af— — — Iwsi *14x7- 


%^Tfr% fg:gn’S {^srgrg w- 

+ 
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5Sfii(rrf^%^ ii a, 

tr^^gsp^sj! ’JflwTir \o: 

I ttT^r?rfw'5??r: B t ’^w^Tf45rraW44wHr^ fl%t:srrsr 

WW %T^1 n ^ 5r?treTf^>i3: ^S| 

I ’9'®aTOpt 

Slt?ITflff^?r5a^rSa|5RI- ?,(£ 

1?» I II iprr»S5!T I 

II « ar*fiT + + ^— — —^w'^t- 
^*i5C II s^o si’^srt'wTST^^’^^g 

*?VI ^’C^aWJraiKa^TTlW: I! JIT^IjyiSrW^re^ wf# 

ftrar^fq + + ?f + ^; -— — " •g^TNwgm ^ 50^- 

II ^1; 

'tlfegmsTT I ’5- ?« 

. , ■ vi 

I ’gtTi^H 11 ^r f^.Sipgt: qi5!Tqizra^%^rT I 

+ + g «3lwq<# ,1 ^8 ^ ^ ^SJSfqiS^ 

wf I n x^^T^f^ nmm- 

jmnpsrT ^^rc ti^T it «.« arwwre— 

q*wi3R^^ar?n-!it: i w’swi m^- 

II \5; ;BT%r- '* 

>? 8 I ft;?!!'? f^^y: ^ 

I ?r + + as ^T m 

■^rf^ ^ + + T II \(£ 'qt^T^aar^rasT’ fiq^ 

^^*if?r awr^^asniaatfw I f^^w- :?8 

^a I STR ^Tr^fir ?jg frqr- 

asa:! 1! «;o S^^jjT+fiiaftsfww asRr^ i ^^fgf^. 

+ + spflfamf!? ?i<T%!!itmift w ii 

I n WtJ!t%I 5Rlr f% II wfawTsr 

UR^' I ??!n^3l4Mi< ^i[ I, ^TasTfi: W^RTf^ 

^l^f^<|)«g«{ II Wift ^PBiq^Tqraf 'EfTISR! 

M I #? q^JTf it >?8 ^ -f fr + tr— I 
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I ^raf'sET^* I ^ til n;?f 

^ ( tw 5giT — — — 

f«WT ’si'lrrftw ji 

I I + + 11 8 ■srnsrr 

^5f=R3^M^ a^^TSfJifrf fsK=afwfw irttSTt^T^t I 

S'g^’Cf^ — — -II S, ^Ig-: 'Iwflf’ST ^SlTi}T^Wreii<’ 

II ^ K:w^Tn*rff- =?= 

I ? I ii ® ^^vrsaj^nr^- 

jist^KW«=5ni’«T i rllr’i^iTr^T— - 

I ^ srssjar^si ii <£ gfa- 

■g'arfaJtrfTB'j wmf w ^f^*rT I w^raPfN- =^« 

^0 I tr sjfam^fSTata; II \ '5i«trui'3?fr twr w^rf^ i 

wsrrnre: ^tar?K»T?gTf^f«|§! Ti x — — -- 

fafasfTftJmi stfamiwf 5?»«e^a^*?a5T*9EaT|: ii x n-^- 

. =g=c* f 

I V ’Wr^^sjtT -f 

«air'«!^KT II 8 qtrqaiK^’iRr St — — ^ftaia- ^ira'a^TST 

•gfs St ^IsRTfS^T 1 ait ^ 'aT^jaiaStr olt’iET^^I aTtW: II tia:a 

ai3rf%w«^t I f^- 

^ ^ I 1^‘^t ^aiTTi tTas ^ ^ TiTfr: ^r^’^^tra^^^ftiSjwSrSa'K- 

’ina^wf^^qTrsTft^'giiT^^'ii — 'awwT'st^^raiW 

iffmai tTfaiaTtr: II a ^gtaanpaS aiaSr# '^rzaarr-fforr! 
XK 

\\ 1 ’gT'aa: =^?m?53iifTaTTmaTs ii a. taTar^T^si^w al^niaif^qrri'Sf 

ii Jiaar aw: n x 

wasifa waaiaftafT^T al^wa^tarasTw arinaTfSaal'^T^I'xriagT- 

aiKT faaraaar: r 

\ a I asti^'EifW^asfiaT’^i^ali'i -f -f an 'q%TT:! i aaf a^arfta^a 

St aaT^Tas fSa^ara ii a. aWarafSaaiTaaiiiTawa ata' 

%3 . '‘ C\ 

^WTKt gfWT afa-Bwsf^fa^Tilfli asaear tgawa: ajfa'a^ti^r: i 

Hj .J^ V» - vj» t 

^ II aat a^n' « 

vf 

i5afa3< ajlara I ti^r- 

« «> algTITT^ailfSwsat f^wf^tf:!!# I Bslfw B^^lt- 
^ . 

a + -f sftdf ^ lia^S%a 
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Tmmlation of an Imcription from Lalitpur. 

Line 1. "Vicfcorj, be to thee, 0 Vrishabha, in the sea o£ nectar, named 
Eanta, whose beauty shines forth supreme, and which is situate in 
Yarddiiamana. 

0 thou great minded Sugata, thou spotless moon, bright with light, 
for the welfare of the good, thou spreadest victory, right thinking, pros- 
perity and peace. (1) 

# # # # I take refuge under the Arhatine lustre, resplendent and 
glorious, for the non-appearance of what is mortal in me in this stream of 
transmigration. (2) 

May the kind Sadasiva (eternally auspicious) protect us always from 
destruction! It is ready (to help) in the' attainment of what is good. (B) 

Line 2. Even the pure flamingo becomes like a chakora in the clear 
moonlight of Cliidananda (eternal gladness of the soul). 

1 worship S'lisankara, charming like the lord of prosperity * 'JS* # * 
possessing ail the signs of greatness, the delighter Jinendra, the good 
friend, one to whom no enemies are born. He is like a chakora.^ (4) 

I salute with delight the one-headed lord, worthy of receiving 
great honours from the lord of cultivated land,t with a beautiful neck, well 
deserving of worship, furnished with signs, the Amaya (without illusion), 
though with Maya or illusion on his left side (as wife). (5) 

Line 8. I adore Chandra, among the chief gods, to whom no enemy 
was born, the, cause of the destruction of the ungovernable, with sticks in 
their hands, the abode of great whiteness ^ the delighter of the 

ears of the good, whose symbol is the stag. (6) 

For the prosperity of nirvana I merge in the essence of him who by 
his power burnt the eight works which destroy the future world and which 
pervade the regions above, below, and on all sides. (7) 

I bow to Takshaka, the unconquered, whose symbol is the hissing lord 
of serpents. (8) 

Line 4. One w'ho brings about the Jaina ceremony of Varddbamana, 
though so very difficult. 

With the lord of the mountains on his face ^ ^ # with varie- 
gated teeth because of Yetravali and Kali. May S'antisoraa, 

without fault, the cause of the happiness of the whole world, the spotless 
moon, prevail for our prosperity. (9) 

^ The simile is intended to convey the idea that even as i;he chakora or Creek 
partridge is fabled to be satisfied with, and to subsist on, moonbeams, so is an Arhat 
satisfied with purity as his sustenance. 

t I take the mythological proper names like &c. in their deriva- 

tive meanings ; most likely they are double entendres. 
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He who consumed Kama bj the fire of the eye on his fore- 
headj who killed Kama’s father, who is followed by S'akti, who has three 
eyes, who is without any female on his left, (who has not married) 

Line 5. Shiitisonia ^ for the prosperity of the three worlds. 

U'heii there is a possibility of transmigration, I worship with de- 
light on the pretext * the heir of lotus feet # » # * because 

the conqueror of precious stones from the lowly heads of mortals, oi" immor- 
tals, and of the serpents, of the Arhat Shsi, the destroyer of Siva’s beauty 
through the rays issuing from the orbs of nails shining mooiilike as it 
were from the midst of a beautiful tamala tree ^ ^ (11) 

Line 0. I adore, for breaking the chain of transmigration, for delight, 
and for prosperity, the speech of the lord who dispels the evils of darkness 
from the melting hearts of his worshippers. I adore also the celestial river 
falling on the disk of Sli S'arvajna, the moon ; both these are white like 
milk, camphor, dew, necklace, diamond and Mahadeva, and are bright with 
the shining and thick ripj)les of the milky sea scattered over with the 
moon, the kunda flower and the kumuda flower. (1*^) 

Line 7- In the great ceremony, named Madasarada, of Sli Hula 
Lakshmi on the waterside, not to be slighted, wdiere the crowds delight the 
king, where violences occur ^ ^ Bharniachandra is the only person, 

whose words are the only means of access to the inaccessible moonlike 
Jinendra named Slikuna -i?* # # and whose rising fame is still flowing 
continuously. (2) 

Line 8. He whose fame is chanted day and night in the worlds 
of mortals, immortals and serpents, whose fame is like moonlight, 
delightful to the kumuda-like ears of the elephants of the quarters, — may 
he, Bbarmacbandra, a spotless fullmooii obtain in the rise # # # 

shining Sliiniila * ^ ^ obtain the prosperity of the moon ! (3) 

On the Udayachala hill the moonlike Dharmachandra, the dispeller of 
darkness, more brilliant than silk, was followed by Ratnaldrti. 

Line 9. May the rays of fame of the brilliant sunlike Ratnakirti pre- 
vail, for the blooming of iotuslike, pure and untarnished asceticism. (4) 

He whoso like the nectar-dripping light of the moon on account 

of issuing from his feet ^ ^ prevails over all. (o) 

May Ratnakirti, the teacher of the holiest of the holy in the seven 
holy places, ^ ^ for the glory of the moonlike Jina * * 

He who made the goddess of speech an ornament to liimself bj 
the elegance and flow of his language, on the seat adorned by the lotuslike 
feet of Ratnakirti. (1) 

* Lho figures within parantheses indicate the number of the stanza ; the stanzas, 
however, have not been numbered in one continuous, but in different, aeries* 
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Line 10, He who is like a powerful storm in the crushing jousts of 
malignant antagonists, who is like the sun in dispelling darkness and 
spreading happiness over the world, who is like the fulimoon without a 
stain, the giver of happiness, — may that Shiprabhachandra Deva prevail 
for the prosperity of the original congregation ! 

Him followed Padmanaiidi, the sin -dispelling dust of whose feet adorned 
the breasts of their females, and was carried away on the crowns of the 
crowds of kings who bowed to him and used it as their frontal mark. 

In the presence of Padmanandi who could claim a rivalry ^ ^ 
m ^ ^ % measures him who (2) 

Who were they ! Alas 1 who were the fortunate men that after 
hearing sages speaking in accordance with the Puranas were blessed with 
the religious teaching from Padmanandi’s smiling face ? (3) 

In the religious places of the Jainas the asceticism of Padmanandi 
was like a lamp which burnt out and converted it into black collyrium, 
and Kama like a moth flew into the flame. 

Line 12. Passions were put to shame ; adverse opinions were dis];)elled 
like darkness j sentiments had their full play; moral principles were 
established ; and religion flourished. (4) 

The soothing brilliancy of ^ ^ ^ ^ becomes like a pure white 
flamingo, like the milky ocean, like the moon. Those that had not 
before chanted often and often the fame of Padmanandi in the three 
worlds, now vie with each other to do so. 

Line 13. His fame, the good actress, dances well in unison with any 
tune of renown. (5) 

He is like an ocean of knowledge. His august voice was the 
most substantial thing of his time. Ho was an authority. He melted 
in Pranava ^ # £qi. ^ 1 ^^ benefit of the world. (6) 

I think the man who is possessed of the intelligence of Indra, of 
Upendra, of the serpent king, and also of Vrihaspati, even he will not be 
able to enumerate the numerous good qualities of Padmanandi. 

Line 14. The pure intelligence of the noble sage, entering into the 
ocean of the world fixed itself in the calm ocean of intelligence, which 
intelligence may be compared to a boat, which plays the part of a lotus 
merrily. (7) 

The lotus feet of Padmanandi ^ =5^ # # with eyes fixed on religion 
# # # delightful to the mind of ^ ^ ^ blooming like the kumuda 
flower is S^ubhachandra Leva. (1) 

In the year of king, Tikramiditya, 1481, that of Saliv^iana 1846, on 
the fulimoon of the month of Yaishakha, on Thursday, the asterism being 
Svati in conjunction ,with;.Sinba (the same given in figures)— the king 
Bahi Alambhaka, the iliumihator of the race of Hauri (Ghor), the ruler of 
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M£ava and Palakeska, issued forth with Ms sword uplifted^ followed by Ms 
invulnerable army, from the city of Maiidapapura in quest of victory* 

The intelligent and methodical (king) built according to rules # # * 
delightful as the crown-jewel of Siva ^ for the great BodliL (1) 
There was such a lord of the three worlds on earth with a shiiiiag 
■vessel' of fame.. , ■ ■ . . 

Line 17. Who obtained all the qualities to make the three worlds 
■■■.■■•, happy.' (2) ■ . 

He wlio had a pure painting of his wide-spread fame *«'#### 
spotless moon ^ ^ * with the sounds of eiepbaufcs trumpeting with 
pride. (8) 

The Lord ^ the mitigator of suferings without prido 

even in good times like clouds watering the creepers of fame 

# # # # # 

He had a wife named Ambika, pure like lightning ^ 
devoted to her husband, fortunate like the daughter of the mountain, the 
mother of jewels amongst men, she was like Jagadamba. (5) 

They (husband and wife) got a son named HoH, the delighter, a 
lover of poetry and enterprise, and possessing matchless beauty. 

Line IS. His parents were, like word and its meaning, intimately 
associated with each other. (6) 

Line 19. Holi, by fulfilling the growing desires of the beggars of 
Yarddhamana, became as it were the all-granting tree of desire. (7) 

Yictory be to Holi, the all-granting tree of desire, whose roots are 
firm, whose leaves are beautiful, whose branches are tall, which is full of 
fruits, pme and delicious, shady and beautiful in appearaifeo. 

He is refreshing like the moon even in heat, the punisher of bad men. 
Line 20. A better abode of lustrous fame than the sun and moon. (8) 
By means of continuous showering of high and well-formed clouds 
did he often delight his beautiful wife, a creeper on a princely bed. (9) 

He who * ^ his wife * ^ ^ good himself, the conqueror and 
giver of wealth named Dhana ^ ^ by the name of Ivamala. (10) 

Ho need of hei fruit, the wealth of females (their busts) ; no need 
of the younger sons of the £am% of Galhesha ; no need of gold, diamond 
and agallochum ; no need of the earth with jewels and also of gojara. (?)(11) 
Line 21* May the Lord of the congregation, may the lord Holi, 
conquer # =5?= ^ # because ^ ^ ^ they gave ^ being the 

protege, the earth her quality of sustaining everything. (12) 

Line 22* The worlds are wonderstruck by the good HoH, whose fame 
increases the moonlight in the boundless milky ocean, like Yishnu. (13) 
Whose universal fame in Kali , (age) is by the spotless Yisinau ^ ^ 
he, dwindling down into the moon # ^ ^ # (1^) 
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feels the weight of speeches and 


ghtforward, lover of the good 


Tlie sneee.=sM Holi, the teacher, 
makes the world wonderstrucb. (15) 

He is accomplished, virtuous, strain 
religion. 

Line 2S. His ways are straight, and he has no greed nor ambi- 
tion. (16) 

I he fame, which Issues forth from the white palace of the stv, is used 
by females, leaving off pearl ornaments. (17) 

Hay Holi, the boundless, become united with the leader Dhanan- 
jaya. ^ HoH.^ is a man whose fame, white like the ketaki flower * * # 
pervaded all the quarters— the fame which is identified as it were with 
cranes, full of hilarity. (18) 

l ou m-e, oh my son, heaven itself, and I am Trisha, * * * very weak. 
Line 24, Tell me cheerfully why do you lament over your parents ? 
V\hy do you search for them ? Do you long for their springing into life 
agmn? ‘- There is Kali, tell me, 0 royal poet * # * i„ the indestruc- 
tible \ arddhaiiiana like me ^ # Holi. (19) 

In Hoh, the lotus tank, fame spreading over the whole world becomes 
a lotus, and S-esha becomes its stalk. The elephants become its leaves. 
Jjight spreads over all the quarters. ( 20 ) 

Line 2o. In the Meru the spotless moon, driving away the fear of 
sunset oh wonder ! sports like a Marala, or plays like a lotus-stalk. 

Ihe moon being laughed at # * * * blos.somino- * # # ho 

comes * the fame of Holi spreads like the ocean all over tJ; 

world. _ It appears like an all-pervading mountain, and becomes like a boat 
of religion ^ There is one reason for tliis, and that is as it should be. r21) 
Lins ..6 It IS a fact that Holi is powerful, it is also a fact that I 
■am to be made known as^one strong in the power of speech. It is, therefore 
oh Sages, that our affection grew with our age. (22) ’ 

He who made the delightful * * * Indra « * # # 
of Jina. (23) temple 

lor the inerMse of his own eontentment, for his own blessinns 
for h,s own p,„,pe„t„ »s ,dl the deCsM of those th.l here oonenetL’ 

then passiioiis as well o£ those that are mere specfjators # / 94 \ 

Line 27. In the quarter ^ # there i a- i 

He gob a son named Valladeva by VedaM, (1) ' ayudeva. 

within mT ®amed Lakshma^apala Deva, the wise, furnished 

with all the signs of greatness. ( 2 ) , 

A son named Kshemaraja by gii * # * # -ix^ ^ c ,, 

cessfnl la the attainment of rirtne, desires and wealth ^ (91 ^ 

tisi.B’'porr.‘'”"“°'‘’ “O”” i" his enemies b, hi. 
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Line 28. He was an ocean of sweetness, and very strong in bear- 
ing the burden of state. (4) 

He always preferred the company of Devarati, free from all bad 
feelings, the only refuge of meditation and virtue, always desiring pros- 
perit}*, and the lord of all prosperous men. It is he who devoted himself 
to Jina in good men. (5) 

He obtained by Padmasri a son named Hayanasliiha, the sun of 
the lotus of his race. He was inferior only to gods. (G) 

Line 29. He went to heaven, — leaving a son named Batna, devoid of 
all bad feelings. (7) 

He obtained, by Malbana Degana, a son named Bamblmmaya. He 
was like a young moon, by means of his knowledge of the fine arts (kala), 
# # # # # # desirous also of associating with her husband the 

son beloved to Queen Dilhana. May the chief descendants of Padmasiiiha 
be in prosperity ! (8) 

Line 30. Who can perform the ceremony of consecrating the statue 
of Padmanandi ? His name alone is sufficient, the consecration is a great 
thing. 

Still be, by the command of S'ubhasoma, through the aid of 
Oimaldrti, of the sages Plarapati and others, and of Varddhaman, (2) 

and also of Handana, Sunandana and others, consecrated, according 
to rules, the statues of Padmanandi and ^ ^ ^ Dama-vasanta, two 

great souls. (3) 

Holi in this world is the lord of the congregation. 

Line 31. Pie was the seal-bearer of the lord of the congregation, of 
the lord of gods, and also of the lord of speech. He is follow^ed by ail his 
friends ^ ^ by means of all the auspicious ceremonies, he cheerfully 
helps all. He pours showers of nectar, (di) 

May Holi, the greatest of men, be victorious ! He is the lord of 
truth and virtue. By the water he has to pour for consecrating his gifts, 
Holi every day sends a heavy shower. (1) 

He is always full of religion. He is always prosperous. He is 
always munificent. His fame ^ ^ # (2) 

May Holi, the giver of prosperity, be victorious ! The glad earth is 
the frontal mark of his fame. 

Line 32. He shines like a rival of the moon. (3) 

The goodness of wise Holi all over the world # ^ # the 

tremulous light of the spotless moon ^ * the young ^ ^ * of the 
^ ^ of beauty ^ ^ ^ of the lotus heart at the lotus feet of the 
spiritual guide, the enemy of eternal darkness which are being dispelled by 
‘ the morning beams. (4) 

In the family -of Agrotaka, la .the gotra of Garga, were born the 
wise sons of Hatabudlia, 
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Line 33. named Ksbuna, Haraganga, and Amara. (5) 

Tiie son of the first was Vilhana, whose mother was Palliika. Hara 
has, by Eatoasn, a son named Taibana with beautiful eyes. 

Then ^ # (3) 

The -venerable Yilhana was born of Yarddhaman by Yasantakirti. 

(I do not understand a few words here.) 

Line 34. The good poet Yarddhaman, the chakora, after worship- 
ping Jina the ascendant, for the delight of the good ^ # this 
eulogium (5) 

(I do not understand a few words here.) 

May well-meaning men delight in drinking with their ears the 
neetareferous ^ ^ words issuing from the mouth of Yarddhaman ! 

# # # # # the good be prosperous ! May the son live long ! ^ 

^ ^ Sahi Adambhaka; 

The son of S'ahi A^Iambhaka, the crown jewel of hostile kings, roaring 
at his proper place ^ ^ # Gaurikula in this world -ji' '3^; # # # 
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MJJdaleBfrom the Upper Fanjdh, — By the Hey. C. Swynnbrto^, 

M. K. A. S., Ghaplain of Nausherd. 

** 111 Winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales !’' 

The tales and stories which I propose to present bo the notice o£ mem* 
bers have been literally gathered on winter's nights from the lips of the 
])easantrj of the Upper Panjab. So far as I am aware, not one of them 
has appeared in print; but in any case, whether some few of them have 
been published or not, there must still exist in the ensuing series a peeu* 
liarity of treatment and a freshness of incident, together with many otlier 
important points of difference, which will mark this collection as an original 
effort, interesting in itself, and interesting too for purposes of comparison. 
The story-tellers were partly Panjabis, and partly Pathaus ; some of them 
were tottering old men, and some of them youths, i^obusfc and strong. They 
are the tales which are the delight of the village Hazrah on winter’s nights, 
when icy winds are blowing, and when the young men gather round the 
blazing fire to hear of the fantastic deeds of giants and fairies, and tlse 
adventures of animals and men, or when the village guest, if not too tired 
to sit up, alternates the recital of fictitious wonders bj' news from the 
great world, or commands the attention of auditors as simple as himself 
by circumstantial accounts of most disastrous chances, of nnoviug accidents 
of his own, by flood and fell. It was. at the little village of (llnizi on tlie 
river Indus, tiiirty miles above Atak, that , many of these were 



brothers, all of them kings. Each ot the low peaks ot which there are several 
is crowned by a tower, a palace or a temple, while traces of connecting 
walls and ruined dwellings traverse the ground on all sides to the very 
edge of the cliff. This city according to tradition was so vast that one of 
its gates was close to Hund, an equally ancient site, which stands on the 
same bank about twenty miles to the south. What was the name of this 
once mighty capital ? Possibly it may survive among the popular names 
of the peaks and ravines on which it was built, as Gdllah, Pihur, Gharri 
dha Lar, Parri dha Kattba, Gaddhi dha Kattha, Gangarianh dba Kassi, 
Bhoru dha Kattha. Hund has been identified as the spot where Sikander 
Badsbah’* crossed over his conquering army of Greeks, and undoubtedly it 
possessed an important ferry foom the very earliest ages. 

A few miles to tbe north of Gbazi where the bills begin to close in, 
we can almost see tbe collection of hamlets known as Torbela, the inhabi- 
tants of which are addicted to the curious vice of eating clay, as people 
in other parts are given to the consumption of opium. Opposite Torbela 
stands the warlike independent village of Kabbah It is here, between 
these two rival villages not more than twelve miles from Ghazi, that the 
Indus breaks through the gorge of the restraining peaks on either side, tbe 
last spurs of the Him£ayas, forming the territory, in part independent, 
but partly under our dominion, which the inhabitants call Yakistan. How 
beautiful is the view miles and miles up the river, with the descending lines 
of the precipitous mountains, one behind the other, receding ever more and 
more into blue haze, until crowned by the distant snows 1 As one sits in 
the warm winter sun, among the river boulders at Gbazi, where the gold- 
washers are busy at work, and as one directs one’s gaze northwards, past the 
bare tawny bills into the remote distance, one thinks how all this land was 
once in the bands of a dynasty of Greeks, of helmed Menander, or lightning- 
wielding Antialkidas, whose coins attest the excellency of the arts in these 
remote places when under their accomplished sway, but of whose influence 
every living trace seems to have disappeared, unless, in the classical designs 
of the village basketwork, or in the graceful devices in red and green on the 
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country nambdas of felt, one may be permitted to detect a remnant, bow- 
e?er slight, of G-recian taste and western refinement. Passing on to 
a succeeding era, one remembers the local tradition of king Rasalu who, 
from those very heights to the left, hurled at his rirai on the eastern bank 
a mighty defiance in the shape of a huge mass of greenstone weighing a 
maund and a half. Five kos it hurtled through the air, and it still reposes 
on the spot where it fell. Or, one longs for,a holiday, however short, and 
for money and men, to penetrate beyond the tribuiary Sirin, famous for 
marsir, and to visit the remoter hills of Thannaul, the district of 
Nawab Akram Khan, whose Summer House gleams from a distant peak, 
there, among much besides, to search for and to find the JBCalM PilUf 
or great Rocking Stone, of which the people tell, and which though of 
towering size can be moved, say they, by a touch of a single finger. 

However, it is time to address myself to the Folktales. I shall at- 
tempt in this issue little or no commentary, but I would leave each one of 
them to speak for itself, merely premising that the first series shall consist 
of a selected number of fables and short stories, and the next of longer and 
more ambitious stories having much resemblance in general character to 
the tales in the “ Arabian Nights.^* 

I. The Weavee aisd 'tke Peophecy. 

A village weaver went out to cut firewood. Climbing a tree he stood 
upon one of the branches, which he began to hew oS close to the trunk. 
** My friend,” said a traveller passing below, you are standing on the very 
limb which you are cutting off. In a few minutes you and it will both 
fall to the ground.” The weaver unconcernedly continued his task and 
soon both the branch and himself fell to the foot of the tree as the traveller 
had foretold. Limping after him the weaver cried, Sir, you are God, you 
are God, Sir, you are God — what you prophesied has come to pass.” Tut, 
man, tut,” answered the traveller, “ I*m not God.” Nay, but you are,” 
replied the weaver, and now pray, 0 pray, tell me when I am to die?” 
To be rid of his importunity, the traveller answered, You will die on the 
day on which your mouth bleeds,” and be pursued his way. 

Some days bad elapsed when the weaver happened to be making some 
scarlet cloth, and as he had frequently to separate the threads with his 
mouth, a piece of the coloured fibre by chance stuck in one of his front teeth. 
Catching sight of this in a glass, and instantly concluding that it was blood, 
and that his last hour was at hand, he entered his hut, and said Wife, 
wife, I*m sick ; in a few moments I shall be dead ; let me lie down, and 
go, dig my grave I” So he lay down on his bed, and turning his face to the 
wall, closed his eyes, and began deliberately to die. And indeed, such is the 
power of the imagination among these people, that he would have died with- 
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out doubt, if a customer had not called for his clothes. He seeing the man’s 
condition and bearing of the prophecy, asked to examine his mouth. Ah,” 
said he, what an idiot are you ? Call you this blood ?” and taking out the 
thread be held It before the weaver’s eyes. The weaver, as a man reprieved 
from death, was overjoyed, and springing to his feet he resumed his woi-k, 
having been rescued, as he imagined, from the very brink of the grave. 

II. TiTE TKEB||p5?EATEBS. 

There were three weavers, all brothers, who lived in the same village.* 
One day the eldest said to the others I am going to buy a milch buffalo.” 
So he went to a farmer, paid for the buffalo, and brought it home to his 

house.' ■ 

The second brother was quite touched by tbe sight of it. He viewed 
its heads, its horns, and its teats, and then said O brother, allow me to be 
a partner in tlrls beautiful buffalo Said the elder, “ I have paid for this 
beautiful buffalo twenty-two rupees. If you wish to be a partner in her, 
jou had better go to the fanner, and pay him twenty-two rupees too, and 
then we shall have equal shares in her.” 

Shortly after the third brother came in and said, 0 brother, you have 
allowed our brother to be a partner with you in this buffalo, won’t you let 
me take a share too ?” Willingly,” answered the other, ‘‘ but first you must 
go to the farmer and pay him twenty-two rupees as we have done.” So 
the third brother did so, while the farmer chuckled, saying, This is a fine 
thing for me getting all this money for my skinny old buffalo !” 

The three brothers now agreed that each one of them should have a 
day’s milk from the buffalo in turn, and that each should bring his own 
pot. The two elder brothers had their turns, but when the third day came, 
the youngest said, Alas ! what shall I do ? I have no pot in my house I” 
In this perplexity the eldest remarked, “ This is a most difficult business, 
because you see il you milk the buffalo without a pot, the milk will be spilt. 
You had better milk her into your mouth.” His ingenious solution of the 
problem was at once adopted, and the youngest brother milked the buffalo 
into bis mouth. Going home he was met by his wife who asked, ** Well, 
where is the milk ?” Her husband answered, I had no pot, so I had to 
milk the buffalo into my mouth.” “ 0 you did, did you,” cried she, ^^and 
so your wife counts as no one ? I am to have no milk ? If I am not to 
have my share, in this house I refuse to remain.” And she went off in 
anger to the house of her mother. 

Then the three brothers went together to the headman of the village, 
and complained, begging him to order the woman to return to her husband. 
So the headman summoned her and said, 0 woman, you may have your 
share of the milk too, just the same as your husband. Let him visit the 
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buffalo in the morning and drink the milk, and do you visit her in the 
evening.'’ Said she, ** But why could not my husband have said so ? 
jS’ow it is all right, and besides I shall be saved ail the trouble of setting 
the milk for butter 1” 

III. The Weavbe ahb the Watee-meloh. 

Once upon a time a poor country weaver visited a town, where he saw 
a quantity of water-melons piled up one above “^he other in front of a 
bania's shop. '' Eggs of other birds there are,” he said, '' and I have seen 
them : but what bird’s eggs are these eggs ? These must be mare’s eggs 1” 
So he asked the bania, “ Are these eggs mare’s eggs ?” The bania instantly 
cocked his ears, and perceiving that he was a simpleton answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
these bird’s eggs are mare’s eggs.” What is the price?” One hundred 
rupees apiece” said the bania. The simple weaver took out bis bag of 
money and counting out the price, bought one of the melons and carried 
it off. As he went along the road, he began to say to himself, When 
I get home 1 will put this egg in a warm corner of my house, and by and 
bye a foal will be born, and when the foal is big enough, I shall mount it 
and ride it to the house of my father-in-law. Won’t he be astonished ?” 
As the day was unusually hot, he stopped at a pool of water to bathe. ^ 
But first of all he deposited the melon most carefully in the middle of a 
low bush, and then he proceeded to undress himself. His garments were 
not half laid aside, when out from the bush sprang a hare, and the 
weaver, snatching up part of his clothing while the rest hung about his legs 
in disorder, made desperate efforts to chase and overtake the hare, crying 
out, “Ah there goes the foal, wo, old boy, wo, wo !” But he ran in vain, 
for the hare easily escaped, and was soon out of sight. 

The poor weaver reconciled himself to his loss as best he could, Kis- 
met!” cried he: “And as for the egg, it is of course of no use now and not 
worth returning for, since the foal has left it,” So he made his way home 
and said to his wife, “ O wife, I have had a great loss this day !” “ Why,” 

said she, “ what have you done ?” “I paid one hundred ru|>ees for a mare’s 
egg, but while I stopped on the road to bathe, the foal jumped out and 
ran away.” His wife replied, “ Ah, what a pity ! if you had only brought 
the foal here, I would have got on his back and ridden him to my 
father’s house 1” Hearing this, the weaver fell into a rage, and pulling a 
stick out of bis loom began to belabour his wife, crying, “ What, you would 
break the back of a young foal ? Ah you slut, let me break yours I” 

After this he went out, and began to lament his loss to bis friends 
and neighbours, warning them all, “If any of you should see a stray 
foal, don’t foi'get to let me know/* the village herdsmen especially he 
* Literally : On his way home he tarried ut ahum emierareU 
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related his wonderful story, how the foal came out of the egg, and ran away, 
and would perhaps be found grazing on the common lands somewhere. 
One or two of the farmers, however, to whom the tale was repeated said, 
What is this nonsense ? Mares never have eggs. Where did you put 
this egg of yours “ I put my egg in a bush,’’ said the weaver, near 
the tank on the way to the town.” The farmers said, Come and 
show us 1” ** Ail right,” assented the weaver, '' come along.” When 

they arrived at the spot the melon was found untouched in the middle 
of the bush. Here it is,” cried the weaver, ‘^here’s my mare’s egg. 
This is the thing out of which my foal jumped.” The farmers turned the 
melon over and over, and said, “ But what part of this egg did the foal 
jump out of?” So the weaver took the melon and began to examine it. 
** Out of this,” cried one of the farmers, snatching back the melon, ** no foal 
ever jumped. You are a simpleton and you have been cheated. We’ll 
show you what the foals are.” So he smashed the melon on a stone, and 
giving the seeds to the weaver, said, “ Here are foals enough for you,” while 
the farmers themselves amid much laughter sat down and ate up the fruit, 

lY. The Weavee-gieii. 

A certain quarter of a village was inhabited only by weavers. One 
day a fine young weaver-girl was sweeping out the house, and as she swept, 
she said to herself, ** My father and mother and all my relations belong to 
this village. It would be a good thing if I married in this village and 
settled here too, so that we should always be together.” But,” continued 
she, ** if I did marry here, and had a son, and if my son were to die, oh how 
my aunts and my friends would come, and how they would all bewail him I” 
Thinking of this she laid her broom against the wall and began to cry. In 
came her aunts and her friends, and seeing her in such distress, they ail 
began to cry too. Then came her father and her uncles and her brothers, 
and they also began to cry most bitterly, but not one of them had the wit 
to say, What is the matter ? For whom is this wailing ?” At last, when 
the noise and the weeping had continued for some time, a neighbour said, 
** What bad news have you had ? Who is dead here ?” One of the uncles 
answered, “ I don’t know j these women know; ask one of them!” At 
tills point, the headman arrived at the spot, and cried, “ Stop, stop this 
hubbub, good people, and let us find out what is the matter.” Addressing 
himself to an old woman, he said, What is all this disturbance in the 
village for?” ** I don’t know,” answered she, when I came here, I found 
this weaver-girl crying about something.” Then the weaver-girl on being 
questioned, said, I was weeping because I could not help thinking that if 
I married in this village and had a son, and if my son were to die, all my 
aunts would come round me and bewail him. The thought of this made 
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me qtjF On hearing this, the headman and his followers began to laugh, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

V. The two Weayees and the Grasshoppees. 

Two weavers took guns and went out for a day’s sport. As they pass- 
ed through the fields, one of them espied an immense grasshopper sitting 
on a madar plant, which as they approached fiew on to the shoulder of 
his companion. See, see, there he is 1” cried be, and levelling his piece, 
he shot his friend through the heart. 

YI. The old Weaver and the Camel’s footpeikts. 

One night a camel trespassing in a weaver’s field, left there the marks 
of his feet. In the morning the owner brought to the spot the oldest 
weaver in the village, expecting that be would be able to explain what 
manner of animal bad trodden down his corn. The old man on seeing the 
footprints both laughed and cried. Said the peo^fie O father, you both 
laugh and cry. What does this mean ?” I cry,” said he, because I 
think to myself, ‘ What will these poor children do for some one to explain 
these things to them when I am dead,’ and I laugh, because, as for these 
foot-prints, I know not what they are !” 

YII. Geeeba the Weaver. 

'At the village of Bhurran lived an old weaver named Greeba who for 
a wonder was shrewd enough. It happened that Habbib Khan the 
lambardar laid a tax on the weavers’ houses at the rate of two rupees for 
every doorway. When Greeba heard of this, he tore down his door and 
laying it on his shoulders carried it off to the Khan’s. ‘^Here, Khan,” said 
he with a profound salaam, “ I have heard you want doorways, so I have 
brought you mine. I also hear you want the sidewalls, and I am now 
going to fetch them too.” Hearing this, the Khan laughed and said, ** O 
Greeba the weaver, take back your door, your tax is paid.’^ 

YIIL The Black Bee ahd the Black Beetle. 

A villager once reared a black bee and a black beetle together, imagin- 
ing them to be brothers. In looks they were not unlike, and the “ boom” 
which they uttered seemed precisely the same. One day he set them fiy- 
ing. The bee lighted on a rose, while the beetle settled on a dunghill. 
‘‘ Ah,” said the village seer, these creatures are like ourselves, and it is only 
by observation that we can say who is worthy of friendship and who is 

IX. The' Gaedihee’s Wife, the Potter’s Wife, ahd the Camel. 

A gardener’s wife and a potter’s wife once hired a camel to carry tlieir 
goods to market. One side of the beast was well laden with vegetables, 
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and tl’sG other with 2>otfeerj. As they went along the road^ the camel kept- 
stretcbiog back his long neck to pilfer the vegetables. Upon observing thiSj 
the potter’s wife began langhingj and jested her friend on her ill-luck, 
Sister,” said “ at the end of the journey there will not be a single 
vegetable left — ^youH have nothing v?hatever to sell 1’^ It is true you arc 
luckier than I am,” aiisweied the gardener’s wife, “ but remember the first 
to win are the last to lose I” When they arrived at the market place, the 
camel man ordered his animal to kneel down, but the weight on one side was 
so much greater* by this time, than the weight on the other, that the camel 
gave a lurcli as he got on his foreknees, and crushed the pottery between 
himself and the earth, so that most of it was smashed, and what was not 
smashed was cracked. So it ended that the gardener’s wife had something 
at least to sell, but the potter’s wife bad nothing. 

, , S. The Mxim aisb- the Tbayeleeb. 

A certain mule, having a great opinion of himself, began braying pre- 
tentioush% so that every one stopped to say Who is that ?” A traveller 
passing by at that moment said to him, ‘‘ 0 Sir, pray tell me what was the 
name of your mother ?” “ My mother’s name was Mare” answered the 

mule proudly* ‘‘ And what was your father’s name ?” continued the 
traveller. Be off,” «aid the mule, ‘‘ be off 1 None of your jesting with" 
:ww. You are impertinent 1” 

XL The Tigee aot the Cat. 

Tigers at first were ignorant, until the king of the tigers once came 
to the cat and begged him for lessons. The eat consenting taught the 
tiger to watch, to crouch, to spiiiig, and all the other accomplishments so 
familiar to the race. At last when he thought he bad learnt everything 
the eat had to impart, the tiger made a spring at his teacher intending to 
tear him and eat him. Instantly the cat ran nimbly up a tree whither 
the tiger was unable to follow. “ Come down,” cried the tiger, come down 
iuHtantly 1” “ No, no,” rejdied the cat. How fortunate for me that I did 
not teach you more 1 Otherwise you would have been able to pursue me 
even here.” 

XIL The Dog ahb the Coch. 

Once upon a time a dog and a cock were sworn friends. But a famine 
fell on the land and the dog said to the cock, “ There is no food for me 
here, so I am going away to another country. I tell you this that you 
may not blame me, and say, * This dog was my friend, but he left me with- 
out a word V ” The cock answered, ** 0 dog, we are both friends. If you 
go, I go. Let us go together, and as you are a dog you can forage for us 
both, since if I expose myself the village dogs will set on me and eat me 
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up/’ “ Agreed, ’’ said the dog, ** when I go for food, you shall hide in the 
Jungle, and whatever I find I will fetch to you, and well share and share 
alike/’ So the two friends set out. After a time they began to approach 
a village, and the dog said, “= Now I am going forward for food, bat do 
vou remain here. Only, first of all, if anything should happen to you when 
I am away, how shall I know it ?” Said the cock, “ Whenever you hear 
me crow several times, then hasten back to me/' So for some time they 
lived happily, the dog bringing in supplies every day, while at night he 
slept beneath the tree on which the cock sat safely at roost. 

One day in the absence of the dog, a Jackal came to the tree and look- 
ing up, said, 0 uncle, why, pray, are you perched so high ? Come down 
and let us say our prayers together T’ “ willinglj’,” answered the 
cock, “but first let me cry the bhanglr^ for all good Musalmans to coma 
and join us.” So the cock crew most lustily three or four times, until tiie 
dog in the village heard him, and said, “ Ah something is about to happen 
to my friend — I must get back/’ He at once started for tlie jungle, but 
the jackal, when he perceived his approach, began to sneak off. Then cried 
the cock, “ 0 good nephew, don’t go away, stop at any rate for prayers. 
See, here’s a pious neighbour coming to Join us !” ‘‘ Alas, friend, I would 

stop with pleasure,” replied the Jackal, “ but it just occurs to my mind 
that I quite forgot to perform my ablutions. f Farewell I” And quicken- 
ing bis pace, he disappeared. 

XIII. The Siltersmith ato his Mother’s Baxgle. 

Silversmiths as a class bear a bad reputation for mixing up an undue 
quantity of alloy in the silver of their customers. There was once a silver- 
smith who in a moment of disinterestedness promised his mother that he 
would give her a bangle which should contain nothing but pure silver, 
“ You are my mother,” said be, “ and I as your son who owe you so much 
cannot do less.” So he cast a bangle for his mother out of unmixed silver? 
and when it was finished, he stored it up for her and went to bed. But he 
was quite unable to get a wink o£ sleep. He turned from side to side, and 
moaned and fretted in torment, frequently exclaiming, “ Ah that wretched 
bangle 1 What a simpleton was I to make a bangle without alloy !” At 
last he could stand it no longer, so he got up, lighted his lamp, and did 
not rest until, having melted down the silver once more, he had recast it 
with a considerable admixture of base metal. Then with a conscience 
purged of offence he returned to his deserted couch, and in an instant he 

* Tbo Musalman cry to prayers is called the bhanoh. Bo also is the crow of 
a cock. 

t Literally, “ Proh dolor, amice, pepedi ; domum redire me decefc ut ahlntiones 
meas perficiam. Vale!’' — a satirical referenoA to the ffivolous regard which the 
stricter Muhammadans pay to the punctilios of ceremonial washings. 
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was asleep, while a fat smile of pleasure and contentment betokened the 
satisfaction of his mind. 

■ ■ XI?. ' The Jackai. ahh toe Voice of fame. 

A jackal prowling round a village one evening was spied bv some of 
the village dogs which instantly gave the alarm. At the same time some 
wayfarers began to point at him and cry, See, there be goes, there he 
goes ** This always strikes me as a most remarkable thing,” said the 
jackal as he cleared off, I haven’t a single acquaintance out of my own set 
in the world, and yet wherever I go, everyone seems to know me ! How 
inconvenient is fame !” 

XV. The Fohe Associates. 

Once upon a time a crow, a jackal, a hyena, and a camel swore a 
friendship, and agreed to seek their food in common. Said the camel to 
the crow, Friend, you can fly. Go forth and reconnoitre the country for 
mU So the crow dew away from tree to tree, until he came to a fine field 
of maslimelons, and then he returned and reported the fact to his com - 
panions. You,” said he to the camel, “ can eat the leaves, but the fruit 
must be the share of the jackal, the hyena, and myself.” When it was 
night all four visited the field, and began to make a hearty supper. Sud- 
denly the owner woke up and rushed to the rescue. The crow, the jackal 
and the hyena easily escaped, but the camel was caught and driven out 
with cruel blows. Overtaking his comrades, he said, Pretty partners you 
are, to leave your friend in the lurch !” Said the jackal, ** We were sur- 
prised, but cheer up, to-night wedl stand by you, and won’t allow you 
to be thrashed again.” 

The next day the owner as a precaution covered his field with nets and 
i\ooses. 

At midnight, the four friends returned again, and began devouring 
as before. The crow, the jackal and the hyena soon had eaten their fill, 
but not so the camel, who had hardly satisfied the cravings of hunger, 
when the Jackal suddenly remarked, “ Camel, I feel a strong inclination to 
bark ” For Heaven^s sake don’t,” said the camel, You’ll bring up the 
owner, and then while you all escape, I shall be thrashed again.” Bark 
I must,” replied the jackal who set up a dismal yell. Out from his hut 
ran the owner, but it happened that while the camel, the crow and the 
jackal succeeded in getting away, the stupid hyena was caught in a net* 
“ Friends, friends” cried he are you going to abandon me ? I shall be kill- 
ed.” Obey my directions” said the crow, and all will be right.” “ What 
shall I do ?” asked the hyena. *^Lie down and pretend to be dead,” said 
the crow, and the owner will merely throw you out, after which you can 
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run away.” He had hardly spoken when the owner came to the spot^ and 
seeing what he believed to be a dead hyena, he seized him by the hind legs, 
and threw him out of the field, when at once the delighted hyena sprang 
to his feet and trotted away. Ah,” said the mao, this rascal was not 
dead after all I” 

When the four associates met again, the camel said to the jackal, 
Your barking, friend, might have got me another beating. Never miod, 
all's well that ends well ; to-day jmurs, to-morrow mine.” 

Some time afterwards the camel said, Jackal, I’m going out for a walk. 
If you will get on my back, I’ll give you a ride, and you can see the world.” 
The jackal agreed, and stooping down the camel allowed him to mount on his 
back. As they were going along, they came to a village, whereupon all fche 
dogs rushed out and began barking furiously at the jackal whom they eyed 
on the camel’s back. Then said the camel to the jackal, “ Jackal, I feel a 
strong inclination to roll.” ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t,” pleaded the jackal, 
** I shall be worried.” ** Roll I must,” replied the camel, and he rolled, while 
the village dogs fell on the jackal before he could escape, and tore him to 
pieces. Then the camel returned and reported the traitor’s death to his 
friends, who mightily approved the deed. 

XYI. The Jace^ and the Ewe sheep. 

Once upon a time a certain jackal made a dash at a ewe-sheep hoping 
to catch her. The sheep rushed into a half-dry tank where she stuck in 
the mud. The jackal attempting to follow her stuck in the mud too. 
Then said the jackal, O aunt, this is a bad business I” O nephew,” an- 
swered she, ‘‘ it is by no means so bad as it will be soon, when my master 
appears. On his shoulder he will have a sangal (forked-stiek), and behind 
him will follow his two dogs Dabbti and Bholu, One blow with his 
stick will hit you in two places, and his dogs will drag you out by the 
legs. Then, dear nephew, you will know this business is not so bad now 
as it will be then I” 

' XYII. The Pathak ato the Pjdums.* : 

There is a certain small black plum grown in tbe Hazara District, 
called the Amlok, which, when dried, looks like a species of black beetle. 
One day a Pathan stopped in a bazaar and bought some of them, laying 
them in a corner of his lunghi. As he went along he took out a handful 
in which there chanced to be one of these beetles alive, and the little creature 
feeling the pressure of the man’s hand began buzzing and squealing. But 
the Pathan determined to be deprived of no portion of his money’s worth, 
said Friend, you may buzz, or, friend, you may squeal, but in the measure 

^ This tale and “The Pathan and the -Ass” ridicule two of the principal cha- 
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TOii came, and in the measure you’ll go.” Saying which he clapt the whole 
haiiclfiil, plums and beetle together, into his mouth and devoured them. 

XTIII. The FAmis akb the Ass. 

A I'ilthan was one day sitting in a ferrv-baat which was moored to 
the hank of the Indus. His taiwar or sword lay by his side. Presently 
down came a countryman driving a donkey and requesting to be ferried 
across the river. The donkey, however, having come to the boat refused 
to enter, utterly regardless of entreaties, threats and blows. Suddenly the 
Patban sprang from his seat, seized his tulwar, and at a blow smote the 
donkey’s head. “ To a Patban,” cried he, “ this stubborn pride is permissi- 
ble ; but to an ass — never !” 


The people of Baner, though noted for their bravery, are considered 
by their neighbours as the most stupid of mankind, not even excepting 
weavers. This fact is illustrated by the following anecdotes : 

XIX. The Baxee Man and the Mill. 

A Baneri came down to the Indus where he saw a water-mill at 
work. Said he to himself, “ People say that God is known by His wonder- 
ful ways. Now here is a wonderful thing with wonderful ways though it 
has neither liands nor feet. It must he God.” So he went forward and 
kissed the walls, but he merely cut his face with the sharp stones, 

XX. One Banebi asked another, 

“ If the Indus were set on dre where would the fishes go ?” They 
would get on the trees” said the other. Then said the first, Are fishes 
like hirff aloes to climb up trees 

XXL The Widow of Baner, 

There was a widow of Baner who had two sons. They had cut the 
harvest of their little ancestral field, and tiieir tw^o bullocks were treading 
out the grain, when suddenly the sky became overcast, and a storm of rain 
swept by. The poor silly woman instantly caught a certain familiar insect, 
a friend to man, and, running a needle and thread through it, hung it up 
to a neighbouring her tree, as a charm to drive away the unwelcome 
shower. At the same time she addressed God in the following words : 
** O God, my boys are but children, and in this thing are innocent. But 
thou art a white-bearded man. Didst thou not see that this rain was not 
wanted for thrashing out my wheat?” 

XXII. The Banib man and the -boat. 

A countryman who had spent the whole of his life in the fastnesses 

* This tale was not a mere invention of the story-teller. It is frequently told in 
ridicule of the dense stupidity of the Baneris, 
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oi Baner and had never seen the Indus determined to perform a journej. 
Descending to the Yusafzai plains he made his way to Atak, and when 
he saw one of the large eight- oared ferry boats crossing with the dood to 
the opi^site bank of the river, he cried to the bystanders— What long 
legs that creature must have !” 

XXIII. The Baheri xIND his deowheb wife. 

There was once a sudden flood in the Indus which washed away num- 
bers of people, and among others, the wife of a certain Baneri. The dis- 
tracted husband was wandering along the banks of the river looking for the 
dead body, when a countryman accosted him thus, “ O friend, if, as I am 
informed, your wife has been carried away in the flood, she must have floated 
down the stream with the rest of the poor creatures. Yet you are going up 
the stream.’* “Ah sir,” answered the wretched Baneri, “you did not 
know that wife of mine. She always took an opposite course to every one 
else. And even now that she is drowned, I know full well that, if other 
bodies have floated down the river, hers must have floated up I” 


XXI Y. The man and the Bear. 

One day when the river was in flood, a certain dark object was seen 
floating down the stream. Thereupon a poor man, mistaking it for a log 
of wood, plunged into the water and swimming with vigorous strokes, 
seized it with both his hands.- When too late he discovered that he was 
clasped in the shaggy embrace of a bear. “ Ah,” cried his friends from the 
shore, “ let him go, let him go !” “ Just what I am trying to do,” answered 

the unhappy man, “ but he won’t let me go 

XXY. The Grow and its YOUNa. 

An old mother crow was once engaged in giving sound advice to her 
newly fledged young ones. “Eemember” said she, “your principal enemy will 
he man. Whenever you detect a man in the act of even stooping towards the 
ground as if for a stone, at once take wing and fly.” “ Very good,” answered 
one of her precocious youngsters, “ but what if the man happens to have a 
stone already in his hand ? Can you advise us how we shall proceed then ?” 

• XXVI. The Jackal and the FLEAs.f 

There was once a jackal so infested with fleas that life w«as a burden 
to him. Determined to be rid of them, he sought for a pool of water, and 

Logs of deodar are frequently floated down the Indus from the Himalayas. 
During floods many of these logs are washed away from the timber yards'’ far up in 
the mountains. For every log recovered the villagers along the banks receive a 
reward of four annas from the owners. Each log hears its owner’s mark, 
t The English fable of the Fox and the- Fleas is almost exactly similar. 
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srsatcliing up a small piece of dry wood in his mouth, he began to enter 
the water with ‘measured steps and slow.’ Gradually as he advanced, the 
astonished fleas rushed up his legs, and took refuge on his back. The 
rising water again drove them in multitudes from his back to his ftad, and 
from his head to his nose, whence they escaped on to the piece of wood 
which became perfectly black with them. When the sly jackal perceived 
the situation of his foes, he suddenly bobbed his head into the water, relin- 
quished the wood, and with a chuckle swam back to the shore, leaving the 
fleas to their fate. 

, XX¥IL, The Eeephaht Am his keeper.* 

There was an elephant which was accustomed to suffer most cruel 
treatment at the hands of his keeper, and the keeper knowing the sagacity 
of these animals, and being in fear of his life, used to sleep some little dis- 
tance from the tree to which the elephant was tied. One night the 
elephant, taking up a long loose branch, chewed the end of it in order to 
separate the fibres, and having twisted them in the long hair of the sleep- 
ing man, he dragged him withiii reach and trampled him to death. 

XXVIII. The Miser ahd the Grain op Wheat. 

A great miser was once sitting on a precipice and dangling his feet 
over the edge. Hunger having become insupportable, he took out his small 
bag of parched grain, and began to toss the food, grain by grain, into his 
mouth. All at once a single grain missed its destination and fell to the 
bottom of the ravine. “ Ah what a loss 1” cried he. “ But even a grain of 
wheat is of value and only a simpleton would lose it.” Whereupon he in- 
continently leaped down from the rock, and broke both his legs. 

XXIX. The Miser and the Pice. 

A miser once found his way into the bazar to buy bread. The wea- 
ther was unusually warm, and as lie trudged along, the perspiration gatliered 
round the coin, which was closely clutched in bis hand. Arresting hi.s steps, 
he gazed at the moist piece with a fond eye and said, “ I won’t spend you — 
weep not, dear Pice, we shall not separate after all — I will starve first I” 
So he restored the money to his bag, and begged for scraps from door to 
door. 

XXS. The two Misers. 

Once upon a time two misers hobnobbed together to eat their food. 
One of them had a small vessel of ghee into which he sparingly and grudg- 
ingly dipped his morsels of bread. Tlie other miser, observing this, pro- 
tested vehemently against such wasteful extravagance. “ Why waste m 

* This anecdote, told by a Panjabi, probably belongs to Hindustan. 
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much ghee/’ said he ; '' and wh}" do you risk the waste of so much more, 
seeing that your bread might slip from your fingers and become totally 
immersed ? Think better of it, and imitate me. I take my vessel of ghee, 
and haitg it just out of reach to a nail in the wall Then I point at the 
ghee my scraps of bread, one by one, as I eat, and I assure you I not only 
enjoy my ghee just as well, but I make no waste.”^ 

XXXI. The False Witness. 

A caravan of merchants came and pitched for the night at a certain 
spot on the way down to Hindustan. In the morning it was found that 
the back of one of the camels was so sore, that it was considered expedient 
not to load him again, but to turn him loose into the wilderness. So they left 
him behind. The camel, after grazing about the whole day, became exceed- 
ingly thirsty, and meeting a jackal, he said to him, Uncle, uncle, I am 
very thirsty. Can you show me some water ‘‘ I can show you water” 
said the jackal, “but if I do, you must agree to give me a good feed of meat 
from your sore back.” “ I do agree,” said the camel, “ but first show me the 
water.” So he followed his small friend, until they came to a running 
stream, where he drank such quantities of water that the jackal thought 
he would never stop. He then with some politeness invited the jackal to 
his repast. “ Come, uncle, you can now have your supper o:ff my back.” 
“ Hay,” said the jackal, “ our agreement was that I should feed not oE your 
back, but off your tongue, f dear nephew. This you distinctly promised, 
if I would take you to water.” “ Very well,” replied the camel, “ produce a 
witness to prove your words, and you can have it so.” “ A witness I have 
and will bring him presently,” replied the jackal. So he went to the Wolf, 
and stating the ease, persuaded him to witness falsely. “ You see, wolf, 
if I eat the tongue, the camel will certainly die, and then we shall both 
have a grand feed to which we can invite all our friends.” The two 
returned to the camel and the jackal appealing to the wolf asked, 
“Bid not I engage to show the camel to water on condition that 
he would give me his tongue ?” “ Of course you did,” said the 

* This anecdote is an instance of the truth of the saving of Solomon — There 
is no new thing under the sun.” Many readers will be reminded of the Irish dish 
Potatoes and point,” consisting of a large supply of potatoes and of a very limited 
supply of meat, bacon, or even fish. The potatoes are eaten, hut the more solid fare 
is merely pointed at. The following passage from Oarlyle*s ** Count Cagliostro” 
refers to this singular custom — “ And so the catastrophe ends by bathing our poor 
half-dead Eecipiendary first in blood, then, after some genuflexions, in water ; and 
* serving him a repast composed of roots," — we grieve to say, mere potatoes-'-and^ 
pmit F* 

t “ Sore back"’ in Fanjabx being cki^h, and “ tongue” Jih^ there was sufficient 
similarity of sound to suggest prevaricaiion* 
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wolr covifideiitlj, and the camel agreed.” “ Be it so said the 
camel, you both delight in lies and have no conscience, come and eat 
some of my tongue,” and he lowered his bead within reach of the jackal. 
But the latter said to the wolf, “ Friend, you see what a diminutive animal 
I am. I am too weak to drag out that enormous tongue. Do you seize 
it and hold it for me.” Then the wolf ventured his head into the cameFs 
mouth to puli forward the tongue, but the camel instantly closed his 
powerful jaws, and crushing the skull of his enemj^ he shook him to death. 
Meanwhile the jackal danced and skipped with glee, crying out, “ Behold 
the fate of the false witness — behold the fate of the false witness F’* 

: XXXIL The Teatellbe AND ms Camel. 

Once upon a time a traveller, coming along the desert road with his 
laden camel, stopped to rest during the noon-tide heat under a shady tree. 
There he fell asleep. When he awoke he looked at the camel, and finding 
to his sorrow that the faithful companion of all his journeys was dead, lie 
thus apostrophized him : — 

“Where is the spirit fled, ah, where, 

The life that cheered the weary ways ? / 

Could’st thou not wait one hour, nor spare , 

For me, thy Fiuend, one parting gaze ?” 

«N,.' 

* This storj’ is intended as a satire on the practice which prevails so widely among 
the natives of ail parts of India of getting up false cases and procuring false witness 
in courts of law, 

t Literally—** Where is the spirit fled which bore the load ? When leaving, it 
saw not me its well-known friend V* 
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The Bupees of the Months of the lUJd Years of Alzbar, — By Os. 

Boi>(3tEES, Frincipal^ Normal College ^ Amritsar, 

(With two Plates.) 

Tlie work of Marsden made known the coins of Jahangir on which 
are struck the signs of the zodiac. These coins were in gold and silver. If 
I remember right Marsden gives a complete set of the signs for one year. 
And these were ail struck at one place. But the zodiacal coins were struck 
at more mints than one. Ahmadabad and i^gra were, however, the chief, 
Asirgarh and i^gra had struck coins on which was an image of a hawk, in 
the time of Akbar. Ajmir struck the bacchanalian coin of Jahangir. All 
these coins are now so exceedingly rare that they command fabulous prices, 
and these prices have tempted unscrupulous men to imitate them so that 
the market is full of imitations of several degrees of degeneracy. 

The custom of striking the month as well as the year on the coin 
seems to have been an old one in the East. Mr. Thomas in J. R. A, S. 
Yol IX, p. 345, gives Coin No. 79 with on it, aud on p. 346, No. 80 

has the same month. No. 84 has No. 85 No. 86 In 

the British Museum Coin Catalogue, Yol. II, Oriental Coins, p. 148, coin 
503 has on it. This is one of Mahmdd’s. My own small collection of 
Oazni coins has one of Mas’aud’s with the same month on it, and two coins 
of Maudud, varying in other particulars of inscriptions, agree in having this 
same month. One of the same king has One of Farrukhzad’s coins 

has Br. Stulpnagelin this Journal, Yol. XLIX, part I, 1880 edited a 

coin of Gyasuddin and Muizzuddfn struck at Ghazni in the month 
of the year 596 A. H. It was a common thing to say that the coin was 
struck during the months of such and such a year. The coins of 

Fir wan and Ghazni and of the Sultdns of Kashmir indulge in this expression. 

In my paper on the Copper Coins of Akbar,” I drew attention to 
the fact that the 28 coins therein figured gave the names of no less than 
six months of Akbar’s llahi years. In the present paper I propose giving 
rupees of each month of the same years. I was in hopes that I should be 
able to get the whole of the months of one year struck in one place. As 
yet I have not succeeded in this. I have seven months of one year of 
Jahangir (for Jahangir struck also in the same manner as his father Akbar 
and used the same names of the months) ; six of these were struck at Lahore 
and one at Qandahar. Of Akbar’s 49th liahi year I have seven rupees all 
of different months, but of these, two were struck at Tatta, three at 
Lahore, one at Ahmadabad and one at Burhanptir. I have also one other 
rupee of this 49th year, but its mint I can’t make out (Sitapur?)* 
Of the years 46 and 48 I have rupees of five months. The whole of my 
collection of Akbar’s rupees (I have rupees of each year of his reign except 
965) enables me to give each month, and the fact that these coins were 
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struck at cli€erent mints in di:Eerent years, will take away from the mono- 
tonous nature of a series issued from the same place. The styles of the 
coins issued from the Lahore mint di:Eered very considerably as we shall 
see, but Abmadabad and Tatta were rigidly monotonous in their issues.* 

Up to the year 992 A. H. the coins of Akbar had been strictly ortlio- 
dos in their inscriptions. The name and titles of the Emperor had occu- 
pied the obverse, the margins containing the mint &c. being in nearly all 
cases illegible. The reverse had gloried in the Kalimah, and its fragmen- 
tary margins were embellished wdth portions of the names of the four 
companions of Muhammad. The first rupees were round and of the size 
of those of Slier Shah and his successors. My first square rupee of Akbar 
is dated OSh. Lahore and Fathpur Sikrf seem to have begun coining 
square rupees in 985. After 9S6 for several years I have no round rupee.s 
in my cabinet. They are all square. The coins in my cabinet with Ilahi 
years on them begin from the 30th year. On these coins, instead of tlie 
Kalimab, we have j..^f “ God is the greatest, may his bright- 

ness shine forth.” The year and month and mint complete the inscrip- 
tions. The Kulimali rupees, however, did not cease being struck. I have 
them of 993, 99d, 995, 1000 and 1001, 

The use of the Persian months by Akbar leads us to consider what 
the Persian year was. Prinsep in his Useful Tables, an appendix to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society” published in 1836, gives at p. 12 a short 
account of The Era of Yezdegird III or the Persian Era,” and at p. 37 
“ The Tarikh Ilahy or Era of Akbar.” In Historia Eeligionis veteruni 
Persarum eorurnque Magonim” by Thos. Hyde, S. T. D. Hegiiis Profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Laudianus Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Oxford, published at Oxford in 1700 A» I),, there is a full account of the 
various Persian epochs and years in Chap. XIV. In Chap. XV he gives 
the months in Pahlavi and Persian together with the Greek corruptions of 
the names., He also gives the names of the 30 days of tlie month in both 
Pahlavi and Persian. In Chap. XVI he gives the months and days of the 
year of Yezdegird with the names of the appended five days. In Chap. 
XTII he treats of “ Years and Epochs in general and of the Persian year 
in particular,” In the XIXth Chap, he shows the origin of the names of 
the Persian months. In the (a short account of the con- 

tents of which book was printed in this Journal many years ago, and which 
has lately been lithographed and published in India) amongst wonders 
many, is given a sober accoimt of the Persian months. And again in the 
or a most useful little book of 70 pages by 

* Mr. Grant has let me have a coin of Ahmadahad which is similar to the later 
Lahore coins of Akbar, It is of the 47th year and of the month Tir and of same type 
as lifo. 2, plate I, - ■ 
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lIunsM Devi PershM puWislied bj Nawal Eisbore, Lakhnaii, 1878 A. I> 
(the result of five years of labour as the author tells us), in Oliap. II 
Sect. I, p. 52 &c., we have a short but clear account of the Persian, Jala! 
and Ihihi years. Much more may have been written on these subjects/* 
I shall here give as plain and brief a notice as will suffice us for our 
piresent purpose, and I refer those who have time and opportunity to the 
works already mentioned and to others, for fuller and more particular 
information. 

The Persian year was instituted by Yezdegird III eight days after the 
death of Muhammad. The year was divided into 365 days. There were 
twelve months each of which had 30 days, except the twelfth which had 
85 clays. The fractions of the days in 120 years made another month, so 
that every 120 years there were 13 months in the year. The first mouth 
was duplicated, for the first time this occurred, the second month for the 
second time, &o. The names of the months were : 

Farwardin 

Ardibihisht 

Elnirdad 

Tir 

Amardad or Mardad 
Sliahriyar 
Mihr 
Aban 
■ A.zar , 

Di 

Bahman 

Isfandarmuz. 

There were no weeks. But each day of the month was named separate- 
ly. Hyde gives these names both in Persian and Pahlavi. 

Malik Shah Sultan of Ehorasan improved somewhat on the above. 
Making his year commence on the entrance of the sun in Aries, he ordered 
tlnit the year should receive an additional day whenever ifc was required. 
This was mostly as with us every fourth year. . But after the day had been 
added seven or eight times, the addition was postponed for a year. The 
days were addect at the end of Aban, not at tbe end of Isfandarmuz. These 
days were called jj). The five days added to the Persian year were 
termed First of all the months were called — 

* In the History of Gajrat is a translation of the proclamation of Akbar m hia 
30th year about the IlaM year. . ' : 
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Hoz Afziin 

Jalma Tab ■ ■ 

JabaB Aral ■ ^ . . ■ ■ 

Mihr Kan 

Kbazan 

Surma Faza 

Sbab Afzun 

Atisb Arziin 

Sal Afziin. 

But after awhile the old Persian names were again used. 

In the 30th year of Akbar, i. e,^ in 992 A- H. Hakim Pathullah 
Shirazi got out a new era and year for India. The object in Tiew w^as to 
create a uniform year throughout the vast empire Akbar had conquered. 
The era began with the reign of Akbar, i. <?., on 19th February 1556. The 
months and days were similar to those of the Persian year. There were 
BO intercalary days. Hence the days of this year never corresponded wnth 
the days of the Jalali years of Malik Shah’s era. This year %vas termed 

Ilahi. 

The Ilahi years of Akbar’s coins begin with the 30th year. He as 
I have already stated after a few years left ofiP the use of the Kalimah on 
his coins and also the names of the four companions. To make his depar- 
ture from established usage more marked, he made all his early Ilahi rupees 
square. 

Jahangir commenced his coinage by reverting to the year of the 
Hejirah and by putting the year of his reign without the use of the word 
IldJiL It was simply t or <fec. In his 6th year (according to 

coins in my cabinet) or perhaps before, the Lahore mint commenced a 
series of coins inferior to none of J ehangir’s in beauty and finish, on which 
were the year and month of the Ilahi year (commencing, however, from 
the 1st year of Jahangir) on one side, and the names of Jahangir and 
Akbar on the other. This series was copied at the mints of Akbarnagar, 
Qandahar, Jahangirnagar, Tatta, and Kashmir. 

In two large square heavy rupees I have, the Ilahi month was woven 
into a couplet thus : — 

jsU» jfA jslA 


and again 


j} ^ b ^ Ji Jii 

ijUj iSibo# 


* In the Cabinet of Alexander drant, Esq., 0, E. is a large round coin weighing 
■ SIT’S grams on which is this couplet with ‘VBahman*' month in it. 
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There may be a series o£ couplets o£ this kind. Mr. Delmerick edited 
one with the month Isfandarmuz on it, the couplet running thus 

My coins weigh 217 and 216 grs. Mr. Delmerick puts his down at 
219 grs* Dr. Stulpnagel had some coins of this square heavy series stolen. 
General Cunningham in 1880 had one also* The whole of the months may^ 
I have not the slightest doubt, be obtained in time. The twelve months 
of the zodiacal coins, and the twelve months of the IlaM years of Jahangir 
I have already noticed would of themselves form a trio of most interesting 
series.f 

When Jahangir died and Shahjahan ascended the throne, the Kalimah 
which had been absent so many years of the reign of Jahangir from the 
coinage at once took its place again on the issues from all the mints. I 
have three rupees of Shahjahan’s first year. The one struck at Sdrat has 
on it r •Ta (Sj^^ another place it has Of his second 

year I have two rupees, one struck at Patna in Amardad Mah of the Ilahi 
year 2. It has on it the Kalimah in full, also the date 108S. The other 
one was struck at Multan in Aban Mah of the same year. It also has on 
it the Kalimah and date 1038. The series of Shahjahan’s rupees, on which 
the square lozenge comes, as a rule ignores the Ilahi years. One, however, 
which I have was struck at Bhakkhur in Aban Ilahi. 

After the death of Shahjahan no Emperor put the Ilahi months on 
his coin. Each rupee was dated with the year of the Hejirah, and with 
the year of the reign in which it was struck. The Ilahi system may be 
said to have died out, therefore in the early part of the reign of Shahjahan, 
so far as the coinage was concerned. In the Akbar series of Ilahi rupees 
there is one portion on which the names of the months do not come. Only 
the year is there without any mint. Some of the earliest of the series are 
in this fashion. I have one gold one of this type and several silver ones. 
From their scarcity I judge them to have been proof coins. Some of them 
are in a beautiful state of preservation, fresh as from the mint. 

Gold coins of the Ilahi years are also procurable. They are scarcer 
than the silver ones, but still I have no doubt that were an exhaustive, 
scientific and systematic search to be made, the whole of the months might 

* In the B. M. there is a coin which has instead of 

f I find in my small cahinet one of Jahangir’s ffold coins of exquisite beauty and 
finish has worked up into a couplet, thus. 

This coin weighs 219 grains but it has a small loop on it. 
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be eventoallj recovered. Of course it is late in the daj now to commence. 
In mj previous papers I have stated that old coins were getting scarcer and 
scarcer. In the Calcutta Eeview for April ISSl I showed how Portable 
Indian Antiquities’’ were quickly and quietly disappearing from the coun- 
try. Native ladies like their ornaments of pure gold and silver such as 
are in rnohurs and rupees. English educated ciheers (and what oiheer is 
not now thoroughly educated) are constantly on the look out for these 
memorials of past glories. Hence search as we will, coins really good and 
old are seldom met with. One cannot help hoping that the coins in the 
India Office in England may be ultimately restored to India. These would 
form a nucleus for an Imperial collection. They are now in the British 
Museum for the purpose of being arranged. There are no doubt many 
duplicates. These should be distributed to Madras, Bombay, Kurraehee 
and Lahore where there are gentlemen in charge of the Museums who take 
a pride in their work and in the Institutions committed to their care. 
Beyond and above all present collections is the one belonging to General 
Cunningham which contains coins of greater beauty and rarity than any 
other. Whatever else the Government of India does, the reversion of this 
eolleciion to India should be secured. 

I am not so sanguine about a copper series of Akbar’s Ilahi months. 
I have eight months now. But copper coins disappear relentlessly. 
Every manufacturer of copper vessels, and their number in India is legion, 
regards an old copper jdiMs or sikka of Akbar, with its 315 or so grains 
of good copper, as a god-send, and he melts it down or beats it out ruth- 
lessly. As Akbar was the only Mogul who tried to rule India, and as 
mementoes of his reign are not so very numerous, we ought to have a com- 
plete collection of his coins in gold, silver, and copper. The editor of the 
Ain-i-Akbari gives a few gold, silver and copper coins in the latest Lucknow 
edition of that work. The author of the gives a list 

of tm coins at the end of Akbar’s reign. One of these is the gold coin 
with figures of Ham and Sita on it, and on the other side the month and 
Ilaldyear, a* This is the coin from which all the sapient 

money changers of the bazaars name all coins witii figures on them JStki 
MmrnT It is also noticed by the editor of the Aln-i-Akbari. 

Akbar went on coining until his death ; hence the list of mints given 
in the Ain is not complete or correct. There were several active mints not 
noticed in that work, e, y., Asirgarh, Burhanpur, Srinagar, Gobindpiir, 
Tatta, Pathpur and Lahri Bandar* I have coins of Akbar struck in all 
these mints except Asirgaph. Blut there are many mints given in the Ain 
from which I have not as yet .seen a coin of any kind. 

* On the gold coin in the British Museum there are the two figures but without 
any inscription in Hindi. 
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Besides rupees there are parts or divisions of rupees of Akbar’s mints 
obtainable. Three coins in my cabinet average 17*2 grains. 

Tive coins average 42“75 grains. Five average 75'9. I have a gold 
Ilaid coin weighing over 1S6 grains. The first Ilahi rupees average about 
175 grains. 

ISTow what I should consider an exhaustive, scientific and systematic 
collection of Akbar’s coins would include a specimen of every type struck 
at all his mints in different metals, weights, shapes, sizes, months and 
years. The possible coins to be obtained should be tabulated, and as sj^eci- 
inens of each are obtained, each should be marked off. The collector would 
thus see what his wants were. 

It seems strange that about 100 years after tbe time of Akbar, James II 
should strike coins with the names of the months on them. His gun 
money has months on it. I should think there are collections in England 
in which each month is represented, Knowing next to nothing of English 
coins I cannot say. 

Without further prelude I will at once proceed to examine the rupees 
drawn in the accompanying plates. The first twelve are round oims. They 
all agree in the matter of reverse. It is ^Jf 


The 

obverses are as follows, in order of the months 


(1) 


gjff 

Farwardin. 

(2) 



Ardibihisht. 

( 3 ) 

pr 


Khurdikl. 

(4) 



Tir. 

( 5 ) 

t ♦ 


Amardad. 

(6) 



Shah re war. 

(7) 

PS 


Mihr 

(8) 

PS ^.jbf 

Aban. 

( 9 ) 



Azar. 

(10) 

TA 

4^*1^ 

Hi 

(11) 

p/ 


Eahinan. 

(12) 


Isfandarmuz, 


It null be noticed that only JSTo. 8 has anything beyond the name of 
the month. This rupee has the word for month on it. The ornamenta* 
tion on each rupee varies according to the mint. Agra and Lahore have 
by far the most graceful writing on them. The inscriptions on the Ahmad- 
abad rupees are particularly stiff and formal and ugly. I am not quite 
sure whether Ho. 7 was struck at Sitapur or not. The mint is new to me. 
I have a second one of the same mint and month, but of another year. 
Ho. 9 is of a new mint — Lahrihandar^ a port of Sind now no longer known 
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by the people of Sind. These two mints are not in the i^in-i-Akbari. 
Heifcher is that of Nos. 8 and 12, Burbanpur. 

It will be noticed also that none of these round rupees are of Akbar’s 
early Ilahi years. The earliest I have is the 38th year (No. 10.) From 
the 30th year ail my rupees of Akbar are square. Perhaps more fortunate 
collectors may possess earlier romid Ilahi rupees. 

The inscriptions on the square rupees are as follow : — • 


(13) 

(M) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 


Bo. 

Bo. 




Obverse. 

jjSi 

Do. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Bo, 

Do. 


Eeverse. 

r** (JiSh. 

r* dye 

e^tlbo p* jif 

jytil ri is^ 
C5t^^ r ♦ i{U 


muz Farwardia'*^ and Mandar- 

of the IMhf ^ZT ^ 24, two novelties 

W ont “ They 

the first TUh'^ 20 and 23 are of 

It and Ta^,/ ^ the A'in-i-Akbari. 

BhakkhariJinre'^r:::!^^^ 

8 eomnlX^^J™ to indulge the hope that some day or other I shall get 
shall eet one f i>°^ square rupees of each mint. I dare not hope that I 

shall get one of each month of each year, for I do not think that every 

the 

Wd, Esq., stmok aTSt 37?ittT’ T^®®’ 

thre/ Dehir^n “ “‘t DeWf. This gives me 

Dehh rupees aU struck in the first Ildhi year of Akbax, i. the 3olr of his 

rough tSt ^ “®’ t‘S’^e'^er, so 

«ndouhte<afam^ “ ®®“® remarkably fine coins I have, struck 
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mint was always so busy as to issue rupees monthly for a series of years 
Slany mints of Akbars are as yet unrepresented in my cabinet. My means 
are small : my opportunities few. I cannot afford to purchase all I see. 
Those I have given will, however, convince my co-workers in luimismatics 
that the coinage of Akbar offers a field worthy of being searched in. The 
results give us variety in inscripjtions, in mints and in execution. 

The weights are given to each rupee, the figures underneath the bar 
indicating the No, of grains in each case. 


Mtes on the remains of portions of Old Fort William diseovered during the 
erection of the East Indian Mailway Gomyanys Offices, — By R. Ros- 
KELL Bayne. 

I presume that I may take it for granted that most of my readers know 
from ** Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Iiidostan’’ published in 1778, something of the locality and the form 
of the first Fort William. To those who do not, Vol. II, Book YI, headed 
the war in BengaF', of the above work will give a very good general idea of 
it, and the Map of Calcutta in 1756” contains much interesting informa- 
tion that has been of considerable use and guidance to me. In p. 62, from 
Orme’s account of Old Fort William we read as follows : 

“The fort of Calcutta, called Fort William, was situated near the river, 
and nearly half way between the northern and southern extremities of the 
Company’s territory. Its sides to the east and west extended 210 yards ; 
the southern side 180, and the northern 100 ; it had four bastions, mount- 
ing each 10 guns ; the curtains were only four feet thick, and, like the 
factory of Cossimbazar, terraces, which were the roofs of chambers, formed 
the top of the ramparts ; and windows belonging to these chambers were 
in several places opened in the* curtains : the gateway on the eastern side 
projected, and mounted five guns, three in front, and one on each flank 
towards the bastions : under the western face and on the brink of the river, 
was a line of heavy cannon, mounted in embrasures of solid masonry ; and 
this work was joined to the two western bastions by two slender walls, in 
each of which was a gate of palisadoes. In the year 1747 warehouses liad 
been built contiguous to the southern curtain, and projecting on the out- 
side, between the two bastions, rendered them useless to one another ; 
however, the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three-pounders which were mounted in barbette over a slight 
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Fort William was not tlie first Fort built by the English Traders in 
Bengal ; that at Hugh had been erected either at the first Yoyage to 
Bengal or soon after, about 1640 ; it was called a Factory, and the Mogul 
Empire jealously prevented anything like a bastion being erected about it. 

In 1696 on the outbreak of a war: between the Bajas on the western 
side of the river Hugh and the Mogul Empire, the three European 
settlements were allowed to enclose their factories for the protection of 
their goods, and says Orme, “ they, taking for granted what was not posi- 
tively forbidden, with great diligence raised walls with bastions round 
tbeir factories.^’ Such was the origin of Hugh, Chandernagore and Cal- 
cutta Forts. Calcutta is then described as a smalltown contiguous to Soota- 
nutty: we may ascribe the date of 1696 to the first Fort William as an 
enclosed fort. 

In 1753, the Mahratta ditch was dug, originally intended to be seven 
miles long, only three were completed, this was a work carried out at the 
refxiiest and “ at the cost,’’ so says Orme (p. 45), “ of the Indian inhabitants 
of the colony.” He remarks, “ Allaverdy made no objection to tins work, 
and moreover permitted the English the same year to raise a rampart 
with bastions of brickwork round their factory at Cossimbazar.” This, I 
am inclined to think, must have been the date of the addition of the outer 
bastions of Fort William ; which, as I shall be able to shew, are additions. 
I, however, cannot find any direct allusion to their being built. 

In 1756, repairs to the fort were begun in com]Dliance with orders from 
the Court of Directors, Holwell writing in a letter, dated November 30tb, 
1756, says — “ On the receipt of your letter by the Delawar in April we 
began to put the settlement into as good a posture of defence as we could, 
and as the parapet and embrazures as well as the gun carriages to the 
westw^ard of the tort were much out of repair, they became the first object 
of cur attention ; a number of workmen were employed, and I believe the 
parapet and embrazures, the greater part of which we were obliged to pull 
down, were, more than half run up — when they were stopped by a Purwannah 
from the Suba.” 

That these repairs had been going on for some time past, and tliat 
they were extensive, is evident from the fact tliat considerable diligence 
bad been employed in excluding spies from the city who had reported that 
the place was being fortified. * 

The excuse sent was to the effect that war had broken out between 
England and France, and in order to prevent their fiicfcory from being taken 
by the French, they state, “ we were only repairing our line of guns to 
the water side,” which 0rme states “extended on the brink of the river 
in front of the western side of the fort.” 

1 have prepared a plan, Plate J, from a portion of Simm’s Map, which 
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is a pariieukrly accurate survey shewing the buildings as they stood in 
1847, and over it I have shewn the fort in a thick outlinej following Orme’s 
measurements for the south curtain and the length of the east and west 
sides. The measurements taken by me comprised the whole of the north 
east bastion, a portion of the north west sufficient to determine its Junction 
with the curtains, all the north curtain with about 150 feet of each of the 
east and west curtains. All these dimensions I have accurately taken, and 
with them and Orme’s figures, I have laid out the east the west and also the 
south sides. 

Measurements made on this Map near the north west bastion at its 
junction with the curtain wail to the river are as follows : water line in 1756 
about 70 feet, in 1847-49, 425 feet, to Jetty edge of to-day, 1882, very near- 
ly 800 feet. They serve to shew how the river bank has been pushed west. 

The second or larger scale Plan, Plate XI, that I have prepared, shews 
the outline of the buildings newly erected. The walls which are tinted 
black are the walls and bastions of the, first erected fort ; whether the 
small inner square of the north west corner should be shewn as belong- 
ing to the old Fort, I cannot now say as I failed to note if the work 
butted or bonded into the curtains. The lighter tint shews the bastions 
erected after the square towers, with faces, flanks and salient. The next 
lighter tint shews some inner walls, always in brickwork in mud, and run- 
ning parallel to the curtains, and about 13 to 14 feet within them. Occa- 
sionally I find a cross wall, but I have failed to note them all, or I have 
missed them. 

I have also shewn on this plan such drains as I found. The regular- 
ly formed building in the centre, it will be seen, I have called the Carpen- 
ter's shop. The small diagrams to a larger scale are the sections of walls, 
Plates XII and XIII, drains etc. 

The whole of the dimensions recorded were made by myself in order 
to ensure a faithful record of what I found. 

The small perspective sketch, Plate XIV, has been made from the measured 
plan and filled in from a little pencil sketch made in my note book at the 
time ; at no period of the excavation was it laid as completely bare as is here 
shewn, I was hurrying on with the work of building the Company’s offices 
and had no time to stop to expose the whole at a time. 

I will now proceed to recount to you what I found, as nearly as I can, 
in the order in which I found the works shewn on mj plans. 

On January 2nd, 1880, I opened the ground on which the East India 
Bailway Compan^'^s offices are built. It, had Just been cleared to floor level 
of some Custom House sheds built at various ; periods, some I believe as 
recently as 1866, I took the curb level at the Junction of Clive Street 
and Fairlie Place as my datum for levels, calling ,it 101*5, The general 
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level of the floors of the godowns was about 1-0" above this. The floor of 
the new building, to which I shall have to refer in a comparison of levels 
IS 1*0 teet above mj datum or 103*00. ^ 

In starting the setting out of my foundations I selected as a commenee 
ment the longest straight wall ; it is a, wall 220 feet long. Before we had 
been at work excavating a day, I might almost say a few hours we 
found we were on an old wall, the full length of our proposed wall,’ and 

almost in exact alignment with it and 4 feet thick. 

^ E-iiowing as I did that I was in the locality of old Fort William I 

inferred that I was on the waU or one of the walls of the Fort, and I proceeded 
a. once to dig down at its side in three or four places in order to see how 
far It went down and what it was like. I found it went down nearlv two 
feet below the level at which it had been decided our walls and concrete 

were to go and as 1 was a good straight solid wall with a fair base, it 

was decided to bufld on ifc in place of pulling it up. Its base being smaller 

pressures, it has a greater load than the one 
ton to t.ie foot of the other walls ; its load is 1-| tons, but its soliditv 
has warranted the use made of it, and it saved some two or ttl 
thousand Eupees. In addition the wall, buried though it be, we know it 
to be there, it has not been annihilated. 

Ill setting out this 220 feet wall of the new building, I had been 
guided by the curb stone of the footpath of Fairlie Place, and had laid out 
my wa parallel to it. I now found, (after it had been settled to ni 
use of the wall) that J was 9 in. in its length out of parallel with the curb so 
m Older to utilize the wall, I had to throw my centre line longitudinally 
wcstwaid to the north and eastward to the south on a centre point 

wall toat proved to be the north curtain of old Fort William. I mention 
Ills in detail, as I wish to call attention to the very close alio'nment of 
greets of to-day mth those shewn on the small aiap tliat aeoompanies Orme’s 

of tl Am ^ n I f-the intclligene; 

of the Military Operations in Calcutta when attacked and taken hv Seer',; 

doS'’"df ’ ^'‘ter on to call attention to th s 

one ^ ^ ^“7 remarkable 

So soon as I had satisfied myself that this wall was a part of the old 
For., I narrowly watched the excavations following it and began to kee^a 
caiohfl record of the walls as they were exposed. Immediately followL 
his Jscovery of the nor h curtain wall, Ifound wewereon some“yery bea"; 

rirL^tr "rt: i; “s 

.UUo.t m, I M th, e„a, bej.rto "2 
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excavated before the demolition of the walls themselves v/as begun, as 
it may be imagined there was very little of the old walls left, for the 
corners of the new building, made up as they are of a main staircase, bath- 
rooms and urinals, implies a network of cross walls in the new vrork. In 
every case the old walls go down some two feet below the new walk, and in 
some cases (the north face wall for example) have a slice cut off their inner 
ffiee from nil at one end to one or two feet at the other, and so we cut and 
sliced them to make way for our foundations. About this time we found the 
walls of a staircase or ramp in the junction of the north curtain wall and the 
old square bastion of the earlier construction. There was another, a stair, 
at the corresponding corner at the south-east bastion j for Holweli tells us 
at the time the prisoners w^ere in the verandah near the Governor’s House ; 

Besides the guard over us, another was placed at the foot of the stairs at 
the south end of this verandah leading up to the south-east bastion to pre- 
vent any of us escaping that way.” 

■ As I have already said, the fort walls were founded at a lower level 
than the walls of the new building by 2 feet, so that below our foundations 
would still be found a map as it were of the old Fort. 

I now found that the outer bastion with its flanking faces and salient 
was a later wmrk, as the junctions of the flank walls wuth the older curtains 
butfced and did not bond, in addition the old plaster surface had not been 
taken off but the new work was built against it. I afterwards found this 
to be the case with the north-west bastion, which, as will be seen, had not 
a square bastion similar to the north-east corner. 

The walk were battered with a fall in of about one in ten, and the outer 
faces were finished with a thin coat of lime plaster of a rich crimson tint, 
and reticulated in imitation of stone work, the stones being about 1*6 long 
by about 9 to 10 in. deep. This was the case with both the bastions. 

It struck me, as I exposed this deep red plaster, that probably this 
factory bastion would be called the Lail Killa (Red Fort), and it suggested 
itself to me that the Lall Diggee (Red Tank) may have taken its name from 
the Red Fort. 

All this work of the bastions, more particularly the later portion, was 
of very good material and excessively hard to break into. The bricks of 
all their old works were 7i x 4 X li. The lime used here was shell lime. 
We often found large oyster shells, of a size that would weigh a seer to a 
seer and a half, embedded in the wail, and by the hundreds strewn about 
and buried in the fillings. 

The spaces between the older walls of the bastion were loose earth 
filling and no floor, the spaces behind the new bastion faces and flanks 
were paved brick on edge. The level of this paving and the bottom edge 
of the external plaster was 98*00^ or 3*6 below my datum line, 5*0 below 
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tbe fioor level of the new building. On a corner of the plaster in the pas- 
sage way behind the bastion north face was a bench mark, consisting 
of an inverted arrow-head, in black on the white plaster. 

Of the east curtain wall we saw but little, only where we cut through 
it with our cross walls, and it began to be a matter of regret whenever we 
had to cut through it, it was such a labour and toil and caused such delay. 

The soil to the north curtain wall appeared to have been but little 
disturbed, and so far as I noted, to keep about the level of the plaster 
noted in the north-east bastion. Unfortunately a little north of this wall 
there had been a wall of the Custom House sheds tliat had disturbed the soil, 
but as a rule the level seemed, as far as my observation went pretty regular. 
On the east curtain wall there had been little or no disturbance, the soil was 
often quite undisturbed, and only here and there were potsherds in it. 

I could not make much of the north-west bastion ; it was nothing like 
so regularly built, and had not the older inner square tower (unless the two 
square walls shewn on my plan belonged to it), there was no ramp or stair to 
the roof that I noted, and altogether it was very confused, and we were push- 
ing on with concrete and walls, that there was no time to wait until dis- 
jointed fragments could he read and understood. Here I find at least that 
the old walls of the north and west curtains met with a small rounded corner, 
as the older plaster was still on the walls where the newer work butted it. 
This bastion appears to me to have been of very much smaller size. Added 
to all this 1 had not the opportunity of exposing the salient, as I had done 
in the north-east one. 

As already stated the east and west curtain walls I have traced for MO 
feet south. 

In one place in the east wall I found, what appeared to me to be a sill 
of a door and a plastered jamb, but a Custom House wall had gone through 
the old wall about here, and so obliterated it that I could not make 
certain of it. On the north curtain wall there was neither break nor 
opening. 

My next discovery of interest was a sbed that had evidently been built 
an open one, and afterwards enclosed. It was 90 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
built parallel to the north curtain wall with a row of 8 piers down the centre, 
just such a fiat-roofed godown on brick piers as is to be found all over 
Calcutta to-day. Down the centre face of each pier had been a sunk water 
channel, all were visible at fioor line and the shallow drain on the north 
side into which they ran was perfect. The spaces between the columns 
on the faces had been filled in, thus turning an open into a closed sbed. 

The fioor of this shed -was brick on edge, and ail over the floor in some 
places 1^, in others up to 8 or 9 inches in thickness was burnt wood ash, 
the floor of the godown in places where I had to cut through it bearing 
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traces of severe fire. This place I identify as the Carpenters’ shop, and to 
which I will draw attention later on. The floor of this godown was 
98*28 which makes it very nearly 4*0- below our present ground fioo# 
level. The wall plaster was uninjured, but we know that lime plaster will 
bear without injury a severe fire. The wood ash I take to be the ddJis 
at the time of the burning of the fort ; above it, as will be seen from my 
section, is the khoa debris from a roof fallen by fire or demolition. 
It evidently was never cleared out after the fire, but had become a heap of 
rubbish, and so built over by the succeeding floor, shewn at the nest higlier 
level. Along the north wall of this shed I found large heaps of cinder 
with pieces vitrified as if from a forge. The earth to the north was about 
1*9' below the floor level of the shed, 

I now come to the lightly tinted walls behind and parallel to the 
curtain walls. They vary in width, as will be seen from the plan, in no case 
18 feet, the climension given by Hoi well of the “Black Hole”. In one 
place only did I find any outer verandah, namely, on the west wall. 

In every case these walls were of brickwork in mud, at least that por- 
tion that I found below the ground. They were very deep, almost as deep 
as the curtain walls, and very thick, all of them made of very thin ll brick. 
In a few places I found cross walls, and I find in my note book a note to the 
following effect : “ behind the 3'*0" mud walls, the space seems to be divid- 
ed into cells.” I do not, however, find actual record of more than a few of 
these cross walls. I would very probably miss them, as, if there were but 
few, it would be quite a chance my coming on to them, and unless mj walls 
or column foundations coincided with them, I should of course miss them 
and I had no time to spend over searching for them, I could do little 
more than note and record what I came across. 

I have a particular object in specially drawing attention to these inner 
walls and chambers which, as will be anticipated, points to the locality, 
size and character of the Black Hole, but this I will postpone until I have 
described the walls etc., found, only repeating that my explanation of not 
always finding the cross walls of the chambers equally applies to mj not 
finding the outer verandahs corresponding to those of the Black Hole; 
I simply did not hit on them in the foundations of my walls, or it may be 
that the “ court of guard” rooms onl^ had a verandah. Along that portion 
of the west wall, also alongside an entrance door to be alluded to presently, 
and where most probably a guard would be stationed and would require a 
verandah, did I find verandah foundations, 

I will return to the western wall, but before describing it, I must remark 
that as the walls of the new building running north and south approach- 
ed the west, I found the natural ground sloped west, and that the drain follow- 
ed a depression, which by the time it reached the west curtain wall had grown 
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almost into a creek, ’’compelling me to put in the foundations of the last two 
walls 3, 4 and 5. feet 'below the 'other walls, and the soli there was black 
stinking river mud full of pot*sherds, and here we found a great many 
boars tusks of a small size. 

Folio wiog the west curtain waU from the nox’tii west bastion, and 
about 45 feet from it, we found a Sumph into which the drains all emptied, 
or over which as we found them they all ended. We came on to this 
Surnpb from beliiad, and before we actually found out what it was, we had 
destroyed its east face, and the loose filling caved in from the top as we 
cleared it out at the bottom, thus proclaiming its nature. 

The main drain, that running from beyond the Carpenters’ shop, I had 
traced right up to the west curtain wall. I have shewn it in section in fig. 3, 
Plate XU, it was a parallel-sided drain,at the upper end not more than 6 in. 
wide, widening to 13 in. at the lower end, and every where filled up with black 
mould. Over it and burying it was a later drain, a broad saucer drain, that 
in its turn had become filled in and buried. The two drains kept the same 
course ; it was only the last 75 or 80 feet that the second drain was found. 
The Sumph into which these drains emptied was about 8'*6'' square, and as I 
have said, coming on as we did from the side of an opened trench, we had de- 
stroyed it in part before we knew what it was, so that we did not see the 
entry of the two drains into it. The parallel- sided and lower drain iell fast 
toward the Sumph nearly 2 feet in 10 ; where we had cut across it, we found 
it full of pot-sherds, a coarse glazed blue and white ware, not a scrap of old 
willow pattern, square ended broken glass bottles, a black loamy earth, 
and a few very coarse thick pipe stems and bowls. We cleared out about 4 
feet of this drain, tunelling as it were into it and then ceased. 

The Sumph had been filled in with brick rubbish very loosely, so that 
the filling was full of cavities into which water had filtered, leaving on all 
the bricks a thin deposit of clay. This Sumph was nearly perfect up to 
about the second level of floors and material, above the rest the road ram 
On emptying this Sumph we found on its western face a low arch with a 
versed sine of about 6 in. and above the floor of the Sumph. Into this opening 
%ve thrust a rod and found it 3 feet deep with water ; probing 3 feet deep, 
we could feel a bottom of brickwork ; we then tried it horizontally, and 
thrust our rod into vacuity ; we tried a second and a third time and at last, 
finding that 20 feet found no end, we concluded it to be a drain. 

As we bad found water of which we were in want for our building 
operations, %ve decided to make use of it, and sank out to the bottom 
of the culvert which we then found to be a parallel-sided drain 2 '6"' wide 
and 3 feet 6 high with an arched bottom and top ; on a man trying to go 
into the drain we found it silted up about 2 feet deep. We put up a one 
H. P. Eyder Engine, and for 12 months drew water from this source. The 
water was perfectly clear and limpid. The workmen all drank of it. 
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Since tlie completion of the building a man bole lias been sunk over this 
culvert, 45 feet to the west of the curtain, and a Tangje Engine has now 
drawn for 21 months about 10,000 gallons of water a clay from it. At a 
point, 30 feet beyond this well and to the west, is an iron grating, so I bava 
been told by the coolies who have been into the drain to clean it out. The 
culvert falls about 15 inches in 30 feet from the well to the grating. 
The old Sumph was filled in on the completion of the wmrk and not 
destroyed. 

The water is clearly river water as a green vegetation grows over it 
in the hot weather, precisely similar to a vegetation growing over the Chand 
Pal water in an adjoining tank pumped direct from the Elver, so that 
there is still existing some communication or filtration. 

To continue my account of the west wall, at 55 feet from the Bank 
wall of the bastion I found one jamb of a doorway in a wall 6 feet thick. 
This extra thickness of wall I could not understand at first, but on consi- 
deration I could see that the wmll had been tMekened on account of the door 
opening, and on looking for the other Jamb I found a Custom House wall 
had passed through and destroyed it. I then looked for and found the 
extent of the thickened wall, whiek I found to be 16 feet wide, leaving an 
opening of There is a change of level in the paveinetit, inside and 

out, in this door opening ; they both have been additions on the date of the 
wall as the plaster jambs go below both floors. On finding this door in 
the curtain wall I dug west, following the pavement and looking for the 
rampart wall which I found at 25 feet distance. I looked for this, guided 
b}’” the Panorama of Calcutta in Ox’me’s YoL II, Again referring to his 
plan, I could see that I was not at the limit of the ground west of the curtain, 
so I continued my searching west, until at 45 feet from the curtain wall I 
found a second wall 2^*6'^ thick and parallel with the first and second 
walls ; this I take to be the Elver or Quay wall. The doorway of the 
rampart wall measures 7'‘T' wide, it has a stone sill in the opening, and 
here again the paving has been added since the door was originally built, 
as the plaster jambs and step go behind and below the pavement. These 
doors are the Eiver side entrances alluded to by Hoi well in his letter of 
November 30feh, 1756 in which he states that “ The Suba from his litter 
returned my salaam,’’ this was on his resigning his sword **and moved 
round to the northward and entered the fort by the small western gate/’ 
These two outer walls I have found again further south. The entire space, 
so far as I have found it between the curtain wall and the next wall west, is 
paved with a brick on edge, a good large 10 inch brick well burnt, kid 
in sand or soorkey on a brick fiat which is laid on 2 or 3 inches of burnt 
wood ash, the whole forming a good level well laid floor. In places at a 
; lower level of 4i I find this floor inside the curtain wall* I found it 
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the whole length of the north curtain, between it and the mud and brick 
wall. 1 do not know if on. the west side it only occurs in the gateway or 
if it continues north and south, I do not recollect it to the north towards 
the Sumph, but I found it further south in some gun platforms I have 
yet to describe. These details I have just described I found since th'S 
completion of tbe building, and on searching for some information as to 
a wall on which I found myself in doubt when preparing the diagrams for 
this paper. 

In putting in the drain pipe from our latrines I cut through wbat 
appears to me to have been a sunken gun platform and the commencement 
of a second to the south. There were three steps down into it, plastered with 
splayed edges almost as if new, so jserfect was the jdaster and the edges. 
The three steps were respectively 6'\S" and 4 inches in one place, the S"'' and 
the 4^' uniting into one of 12" ; tbe change had been broken away before I 
saw it. The curtain wall had a sunken face in it, thus thinning it to about 
8 feet. This work w^as all addition as there were plaster faces behind the 
platform work. The outer face of this curtain was in some eases plastered, 
in some only whitewashed. 

I imagine these to be some of tbe hurried works taken in hand, as 
alluded to by Orme, at the time the fort was assailed. 

I would point out here (shewn on the Plan, PI. X, 0 and PI. XI) the 
verandah foundations opposite this western gate the only place in which 
I have found signs of verandahs. I do not now understand the cross wail 
shewn in my plan opposite tbe entrance gate. On the east face of this 
verandah wail was a very perfect surface drain, with a second one coming 
into it. I have no record of cutting through this verandah wall when 
putting in the drain already alluded to, so that I presume it stops short 
of the gun platform. This completes mj notes of this wall. 

I particularly drew attention to the inner parallel walls behind all the 
curtains, north, east and west, referring to Orme’s description of the fort 
telling us of these inner walls. I have drawn to a small scale, Pig, 5 
Plate XIII, the soutl>east bastion, reproducing the north*east bastion 
with its stairs to the terrace. My authority for shewing these stairs at this 
bastion I have already cited from Orme. 

From tbe small map in Orme’s Yol. II, of Calcutta, I make the centre 
gateway to be about 180 feet from the south-east bastion. I have shewn in my 
conjectural plan this centra! portion as having 84 feet clear width inside and 
100 feet outside, I scale this projecting portion as 10 feet, and Orme tells us 
it had one gun on each dank, for which I have allowed a projection of about 
12 feet, whether more or lesss, does not affect what I want to draw attention 
to. On the right, so called By Hoi well, that is the south, I have put 
the room of the guard allowing a small verandah on the north, of 10 feet 
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in width ; the room itself I have shewa 20 feet. The barracks behind it I 
shew as 40 feet. I next shew a chamber 17 feet wide ; this, as will be seen, 
brings us up to the face of the square bastion, the first built portion of the 
Fort. So that we have only to shorten by one foot the barracks, or the room 
of the guard, or the space inside the gate, to make up this dimension to 
18 feet. In any case here undoubtedly was the Military Prison, the Black 
Hole, so called by soldiers themselves, not so called, as many suppose, because 

of the events that occurred here. 

I have drawn your attention to a shed which I have called the Car- 
penters’ shop. I will now quote a few lines from Hoi well’s account of the 
closing events of the 20th June. 

‘‘ As soon as it was dark, we were all, without distinction directed by 
the guard over us, to collect ourselves into one body, and sit down quietly 
under the arched verandah or piazza to the west of the Black Hole 
prison, and the barracks to the left of the court of guard ; and just over 
against the windows of the Governor’s easterly apartments. Besides the 
guard over us, another was placed at the foot of the stairs at the soiifch end 
of this verandah, leading up to the south-east bastion, to prevent any of us 
escaping that way. On the parade (where you will remember the two 
twenty-four pounders stood) were also drawn up about four or five hundred 
gun-men with lighted matches. 

** At this time the factory was in flames to the right and left of us ; to 
the right the Armory and Laboratory j to the left the Carpenters’ yard ; 
though at this time we imagined it was the Cotta- warehouses,^ Yarious 
were our conjectures on this appearance ; the fire advanced with rapidity- 
on both sides ; and it was the prevailing opinion, that they intended 
suffocating us between the two fires : and this notion was confirmed by the 
appearance, about half an hour past seven, of some officers and people with 
ligiited torches in their hands, who went into all the apartments under the 
easterly curtain to the right of us ; to which we apprehended they were 
setting fire, to expedite their scheme of burning us. On this we presently 
came to a resolution, of rushing on the guard, seizing their sejmitars and 
attacking the troops upon the parade, rather than be thus tamely roasted 
to death. But to be satisfied of tbeir intentions, I advanced, at the 
request of Messrs. Bailiie, Jenks and Eevely, to see if they were really 
setting fire to the apartments, and found the contrary ; for in fact, as it 
appeared afterwards, they were only searching for a place to confine us in : 
the last they examined being the barracks ,of the court of guard behind us. 

They ordered us all to rise and go into the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard. The barracks, you may remember, have a large 

« , The Oompany’s cloth warehouses. 
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wooden platform for the soldiers to sleep on, and are open to the west bj 
arches and a small parapet-wall, corresponding to the arches of the 
Teraiidah without. In we went most readily, and were pleasing ourseh’-es 
with the prospect of passing a comfortable night on the platform, little 
dreaming of the infernal apartments in reserve for us. For we were no 
sooner all within the barrachs, than the guard advanced to the inner arches 
and parapet-wall ; and, with then* muskets presented, ordered us to go 
into the room at the farthermost end of the barracks, commonly called 
the Black Hole prison ; whilst others from the court of guard, with clubs 
and drawn scimitars, pressed upon those of us next to them. 

Figure to yourself, my friend, if possible, the situation of a hundred 
and forty-six wretches, exhausted by continual fatigue and action, thus 
crammed together in a cube of about eighteen feet, in a close sultry night, 
in Bengal, shut up to the eastward and southward (the only quarters from 
%vhence air could reach us) by dead walls, and by a wail and door to the 
north, open only to the westward by two windows, strongly barred with 
iron, from which we could receive scarce any the least circulation of fresh 
air.’* 

I do not think there is any room to doubt now the emet locality of 
the Black Hole. 

In the plan attached I think it is on the spot marked N (on Plate X) 
and if my scaling from Orme’s Map is correct, and if his 210 yards given as 
the length of the east face is correct, the foundations of the building still 
remain, and their exact locality could with very little trouble or expense be 
found, because, as I have. stated, these verandah walls go down very deep, deeper 
than the Custom House shed walls, and would consequently be, as 1 found 
those to the north, undisturbed. The salient and the faces of this bastion 
there is no doubt have been destroyed by the Post Office buildings, but 
the inner corner of the older square bastion appears to me to have fallen 
beyond the Post Office building, if, as I have said, Orme’s figures are 
correct ; and as I have shown they are ea^act on the north face. 

I would now draw attention to the south-west corner. It will be seen 
tlnit a considerable portion of this lies beyond the old Military Accounts 
Office. If the building is condemned as one to come clown, I do hope 
attention will be called to obtaining a faithful record of all to be found 
here, and I am persuaded that all the bastion foundations will be found 
below those of the house as intact as I found those of the north-east 
bastion* : . ^ 

An expenditure of 150 Eupees Judiciously applied would enable us to 
determine a good deal more of the fort walk without disturbing any build- 
ing or breaking up any 'floors. . 

To return again to the levels of the old fort, I would draw attention 
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to tbe floor and differences of level. The Car|>enters’ shop, for instance, 
with its floor of brick on edge over 8 in. of fine concrete laid on 3 in. of bpck 
rubbish ; going upwards above this floor, wood asb, and the debiis from 
the destroyed roof, then a tile floor on concrete above the first floor 
then again over that of rubbish, and then a metaled road, that in tliis 
place rail between two Custom House sheds; then, if I bad made my section 
through one of the sheds, its floor of brick on edge over brick flat, and now 
again the floors of the new buildings, of stone pavement on 6 in. of con* 
Crete or 8 in. of concrete with Portland cement finishing. These two last 
are four feet nine inches above that of the Carpenters’ shed of 1756. Thus 
there are four floors in succession, first that of 1756, then the tile floor, age 
doubtful, then one of 1866, and now the new one of 1883. 

I have incidentally referred to the streets shewn on Orme’s rnaj^, 
comparing them with those of to-day. In the extract from Simm’s Map, 
on which I have shewn by a thick dotted line the water edge as sbevra 
on Orme’s map, a ghaut will be noticed that does not quite fit in 
with the end of Khoyla Ghaut Street. This non-fit is due I fancy to an 
error in Orme’s map increased by my plotting from a map without a scale. 
1 have, however, adhered closely to what I have measured or scaled, and 
have not cooked my dimensions in order to make them fit in. The angle of 
the street is exactly as at the present time. 

The wide opening in Clive Street opposite the Bonded Ware Houses, 
and the little bend west at the head of Clive Gl^aut Street are as exact as 
this small scale could shew them. Church Lane is another accurately fit- 
ting bit, and so in fact are numerous others. 

Judging from the Map already referred to, the Park,” now Balhousie 
Square or Lall Diggee, appears to me to have extended itself north a little, 
and the road on the north of it to have been correspondingly narx'owecL 

I have shewn on the Plan (Plate X) the place which I conjecture to 
he the un- finished Eavelin, into the ditch of which Holwell says ‘-'the 
dead bodies were next morning thrown.” 

At the time the drainage pipe was put down in Pairlie Place, Mr. 
Bradford Leslie, then Engineer to the Municipality, noted that they had 
to cut through a pucca ghaut exactly opposite the lane leading up to 
ISfo. 2 Fairlie Place. It agrees exactly with the ghaut shewn on Orme’s map, 
and also on the perspective sketch from the river side. This is a valuable 
piece of confirmatory evidence of the correctness of this plan and the old 
line of river bank at that date. 

l^othittg of interest was found in the excavations save a chain shot 
or two, soine 80 or 40 cannon ball of varying' sixes, and of malleable iron, 
some almost bullets in size; these were; mostly found at the west end of 
the Carpenters’ shop and outsideit. The breach end of an old 10 pounder 
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gurij and the top end and ring of an old anchor stock was all that was turned 

up. 

In conclusion, I would here note a record I have made of the build- 
ing, and of the extreme point of the north-east bastion (the salient as it is 
termed) . 

"Whilst rounding off the corner of our boundary wall so as to ease the 
foot traffic passing it, I have secured the little bit of triangular land be- 
longing to the building by paving it, and on this paving I have had cut, 
in the northern line of the bastion face and on the eastern edge, a line 
parallel to the eastern face but two feet removed within it, as the actual line 
lies below the foot path and off the East Indian Eailway land. 

I would have liked to have placed a small tablet here to record one 
fixed point of the old fort, but as I was spending money belonging to 
the Government of Bengal, I could not do it. The stone to carry a tablet 
is inserted, ready if at any time the money to pay for the tablet is 
forthcoming. My idea was a brass plate with an engraving on it of the 
outline of the fort and a short legend of explanation. 

I would solicit permission to make a few excavations here and there 
in the Custom House compound. Digging a few holes does not cost very 
mutdj, and with the north portion of the fort and lines to start wdth, 
the exact spots could be indicated without much guess work or hunting for 
them. 

I think an excavation (I don’t ask for it) at a place measured from the 
point of the central or east gate drawn east, and about 100 feet east of 
the east curtain would find the burial place of tbe victims of the night of 
June 20th, 1756. 

I do not know if any records were kept of wliat w’’as found during the 
building of the Post Office north-east corner, I fear none. It was stated 
that when the Port Commissioners offices were built, some of the founda- 
tions then uncovered were those of the fort. A glance at Simms Map, 
now that we have the north curtain fixed, will shew that this cannot 
have been the case, as this site in 1756 lay in tlie river or at least 
beyond the river wall of the fort, and in the mud banks. 

In tbe excavation for tbe buildings now going on in Koyla Ghaut 
Street, the river wail shewn in Orme’s map should have been found just 
about liere, but as I have found this river wall to be only a small wall, 
thick, it would probably escape detection amongst such a maze 
of walls, and of so many . ages. 1 was repeatedly over these excavations 
to see if anything of interest was to be found. 

One wall I found, a battering wall 2'TO'" thick, at an upper point, 
but it was too far inland to be the river wall. The character of the work, 
however, was the same p, that found, in the inner walls of the Fort, partly 
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bricks in mortar, partly in mud ; on the outer face the earth sloped River- 
wards as if tipped in from the wall ; it had behind it a sort- of floor rouglily 
laid, small khoa over a large quantity of oyster shells and brick rubbish. 



Assays on BiJua’i Declension and Gonjngation. — By G. A. 
Geieeson', B. C. S. 

A. Inteodectoet. 

The dialects of the Bihaii* language present many interesting facts 
to the student of philology. Hitherto only two of these dialects have 
been thoroughly investigated, and each of these in one special form. Dr 
Hoernle’s Grammar treats of the Bhojpuri dialect as spoken near Banaras, 
where it is by no means free from the influence of its neighbour the 
Baiswari, and the present author’s Maithili grammar treats mainly of the 
standard dialect of the centre of klithila. The Magadhi dialect has not 
been treated of in any form, but it will be found a most useful object of 
study, as .showing the stepping-stone between the somewhat archaic forms 
contained in standard Maithili, and the more phonetically attrited forms 
which we find in Bhojpdri. The last language, extending to nearly the 
centre of Hindustan, and spoken by a warlike energetic race may be consi- 
dered as the most phonetically advanced of the three Bihan dialects. Its 
people have no literature to which their speech can be referred, and with the 
energy peculiar to their race they have disembarrased themselves to a large 
extent of the somewhat cumbrous grammatical forms of their ancestors, 
and have succeeded in wearing down periphrases and compounds into new 
words bearing no outward sign of their origin. The inhabitants of Mitbila, 
on the contrary, intensely conservative from beyond liistorie times, f and 
possessing a literature dating from the fourteenth century, have changed 
their language but little during all this period. As Maithili was born at 
the time” when the Qaudian languages first emerged from the Prakrit, so 
it has remained to the present day, and the herd-boy, as he tends his 
buffaloes in 1882, speaks the same language as that in which the old master- 
sint'or Vidyapati sang of the loves of Eadha and Krishna to king S'iv Singh 
five” centuries ago. It is to Maithili therefore that we must look for the 
earliest forms of Bihdri declension, and if we do we shall rarely be disap- 

* This is tlie name wMct I have adopted here and elsewhere for the “Eastern 
Hindi language” treated of hy Dr. Hoemle in his Gaudian Grammar. 

t At the marriage of Sita, which took place at Janakapura in Mithila, Eto is said, 
in Maithil tradition, to have cursed the haughty Maithil Brahmans, who refused to 
hold any account of the foreign prince from Audh. The curse runs, 

gwtfwwfsitr ^ II 
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pointed. Magadhi all this time held a middle course. Its peculiar home 
was the hilly country about Bihar and Gaya, where there was little inter- 
course with other tribes, and little mental or material progress. It had no 
literature, and therefore nothing to retard, while it bad little to aid its pro- 
gress. Hence its middle position between the antique Maithiii, and the 
practical work-a-day BhojpurL 

The object of these papers is to bring to a common focus all the 
information which I have collected concerning the dialects of Biluir, 
and to lay them in this shape before the Society, I shall treat mainly of 
the following dialects : 

A. Bbqjpuri, spoken in west Bihar. 

B. Magadlu, spoken in south Bihar. 

C. Maithiii, spoken in north and east Bihar. 

Of the last there are two sub-dialects. 

1. North Maithiii spoken in north Tirhut and Bhagalpiir. 

2. South Maithiii spoken in south-east Tirhut, and north 

Munger. . 

Besides these the dialects of language borderlands will be consider- 
ed, vh. : — ... . 

A. The Baiswari of the Eamayan of Tulsi Das, which is the 

border dialect between Bihari (Bhojpiiri) and Hindi 

B. The dialects of the border land be^veen Bihari (Maithiii) 

and Bangali, spoken in (1) south Bhagalpur, and (2) 
central and western Purniya. 

I shall also have occasion to refer to the dialects of dialect border- 
lands, viz, : 

A. Maithiii Bhojpiiri of south-west Tirhut. 

B. MaithiliMagadiu of south Munger. 

There is not any borderland of importance between Magaclhi and 
Bhojpuri. The following table shows the relative positions of these dia- 
lects and sub-dialects. 
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B. Declehsioh. 

I. Case. 

I divide the consideration o£ this point into two heads : 
a. Organic declension. 

Inorganic declension. 

Bj organic declension, I mean that kind of declension which is not 
formed bj postpositions, but by actual inflection. By inorganic declension 
I mean that kind of declension -which is formed by postpositions added to 

a base whether inflected or not. 

In Bihari there is a very full organic declension in the singular num- 
ber. It is found in its fullest form in the north Maithili dialect, and the 
terminations are as follows. They can only be added to the weak^ form 
of a noun. 
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The following are examples of the above terminations ; 

-Baisivari. 

Ace, ^then Brahma advised the 

earth’. Bd?n. Bd, ch. 199, 9. 

fij — 'beholding Bam 
■with a:ffection she called near her friends.’ Bam, Bd, 
do, 265, 1. 

Instr. f%,— tstiffr tsrf? fst^rtr, ‘ Ram warned Lakhan with a 

sign.’ Bam, Bd, ch. 284,8. 

PI,— 5iT f W, ' the Lord, sensible of 

their affection, asked their welfare with politeness.’ 
Bum, A, ell. 25, 2. 

^ ' Behind one’s back an enemy 
in the viciousness of his soul.’ Bd7n, Kis, ch. 7, 7, 
where is in the instrumental case, much like the 
Hindi which means both ‘ behind’ (instr.) and 

^ from behind’ (alL). 

% — ’stPI ' as water is not different from 

crystallized ice.’ Bam, Bd, ch, 123, 11* 

Dat, fw— ^ stfif tl fm * after 

affectionately performing every rite, the king gave 
(her) in marriage to Bharat.’ Bdm, Bd, chh, 49, 4. 

XT, ' ill many ways he shows honour 
to the bondmaid.’ Bdm. A. ch. 24, 4. 

Ahl XWlh ' the king having inquired 

from the guru, performed the family rites.’ Bd^n. Bd, 
ch, 319, 8. 

ft,— fwfl ^ 'from your mother and 

your father you have well become debt-absolved.’ Edtih 
Bd. ch 284, 2. 

Gen, 1%,— §Krff, 'at tbe words of Lakhan, 
Janak became afraid.’ Bdm, Bd. ch. 286, 4. 

f%— ■sCMft xm 'There is a great love of the 

king for you.’ Bdm, A, eh 40, 6. 

— only used with pronouns (omitting 1st and 2nd per-* 
sunalpromms) iri fm^ -jIh m Wt, ' again, al’ 
approached hers,’ ^ Bdm. Mm, ch 25, S. , u, 

Xs — only used with uni 2nd personal pronouns, 

<tTX 'an illusion (arising) from egoism and 

, . from " mine” ,and " thine,” ’ , Bdm, Ar, eh 12* 2* - ^ ' 


m' 
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Log. tr ^T, < whati remained over went into 

the guests’ quarters.’ Mam. Bd. eh. 332, 7. 

MlKf^ mvm S^gm, ‘ at dawn to-day having bathed 
at Prayag.’ Mam. A. eh. 262, 6, 

' Pi,— 

please Ram every tree was laden with fruit, whether 
in season or not in season, without regard to the time 
of year.’ Mdm. Ln. eli. 6, 5. 

^ * if he persist in obstinacy, in 

the end it burns his bosom.’ Mmi. Bd. cli. 259, 5. 

rf^t ‘ where there is water, in the end 

there will be mud.’ JSim. A. ch. 175, 4. 

^ — qii| f%K ^1^, ^ afterwards tbe son of the wind 

bowed his bead.’ Mdm, Kis. ch. 23, 9. 

The terminations X of the instrumental, and ^ and ^ of the locative 
are rare in the Ramayan, and survive only in a few indeelinables like 
trr$'^, SfG. There may be isolated instances of ^ and 'm being 

used to form other cases, but I have not noted them in the course 
of my reading. 

Probably tbe Baiswari case postpositions ?r, and others are also 
instrumentals, ^ Maithili ^ and w. 

Note. It is better to consider this form in as an instrumental, and 
not as a locative, as (1) tbe locative is already supplied with another 
organic termination and (2) comparison with the Maithili dialect shows the 
termination as exclusively used in the instrumental case in that dialect, 
and (3) other dialects such as Panjabi and Marathi show traces of the same 
tendency. See ]^osty under head of derivation. 

B. — Maithili. 

Ago. f%, — ^rsf, ‘ he is m j friend who brings m j 

enemy.’ Man'hodh, 6, 89, 

... ... .fl,— iT!’*:, Hhe. buffalos ,are, grazing,., in,... 

the field, beat tbe calves.’ Brop. 

^ Imtr. W WPf, /'he opened the bonds and’:, 

^tPc »?sPc * I would ha¥e swept it with mj ' ; 

body-cloth,’ Songs^ No. 1. 



Classical examples of the use of w** or ^*are the following : 
§■ wfw ^ therefore be does not eclipse it.* ¥td* 

14 B. , 

?3 *' therefore the lotus does not dry up*^ 
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Insir, mmT, * he binds his waist with knife and 

dagger,* Mars. 4, !• 

This example is Musalmani-Maithili, and the words may 
be nom. plurals fern, borrowed from Urdu. I shall 
hence give other examples. 

3rliT i?T3I ^PfK, a fair woman is blinded by pride. 

Frov. 

* like a cow (distracted) by the 
losing of her calf,* 3£an. 3, 17. 

To this must be added tbe very common colloquial forms 
t * by this,* * by whicb,* * by that* which occur 
in literature only in company with prepositions ; and 
the illative conjunction or * therefore.* Examples 
of the first are, 

€ ^fk W, * in this way was the circle of the 

rds.^ Man. 6, 5. 

iiW> ‘in what way the guards bad gone 
to sleep.* 13., 17. • 

The following are colloquial examples, not made to order. 
% ‘ for this reason (by this), it happened by 

conversation,’ 

w“'^r5‘'-ft'«finr5nrr ^ ‘ I cannot 

bear tbe Kurdn by tbe ears, with which I have heard 
the Srkmd hMgavaV 

^he saw you pleased, 

therefore he came.* 

* there was no^’unity 

amongst themselves, thence fell the adversity.* 

^ ’S'SarfT * by discussions a quarrel arose.* 
Compare the following example of the instr. of ^ 
‘what?* 

‘why do you make me out a 

thief?’ 


12i: 
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w wrrir, ‘to all he made meet' reverenoe/. 
Man, 03 62. 

from hoyliood cowherds "^learii 

cattle-tending. Man, 4i, 12. 

‘from, that place their .hopes, 

remained equally (unsatisfied),’ Ma7i, 1, 8. 

5, — 1%^ ‘nothing came to pass from there.’ 


Ih, 7. 



Bm, ‘ a means of the going of Akrur.’ 

Man. 7,17. 

^3 — onl^ used with jpronouns (omitting 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns), sysg cl^cr#, ‘whose mind trembles 

exceedingly,’ Fid. 7, 5, 

Xj — 07il^ used with 1st and 2nd jpe^^sonal pronouns, litt 
‘ he is not my brother-in-law/ Vid. 79, 7, 

— only used in the 2nd ^e^'soml ;pmioun, xtx 

■'TT^, ‘ my feet have touched thy water, O mother/ 
Vid. 78, 3. 

Loo. ‘into the Jamuna-pool went 

Krishn.’ Man. 4i, 18. 

ff,— ‘ in her astonishment, the vermilion 
was rubbed off/ Fid. 26, d*. 

’Serf! ‘the gadaTi\x 2 & dried up in the fields/ 

JFamine song, 12. 

- ^«n^,/'‘Kpish]Dt . was 

in wrestling/ Man. 9, 80. 


^ _%Xtr5 ‘even at any time he spate not 

harshly in anger.’ Man. 7, 35. 

'Wiwar w*, , ‘I shall go on an unfrequented river 

bank/ Vid. 5, 3. 

This form of locative is very common in ail Bibarl dialects 
' in phrases such as 'in every house,’ &c* 

From the above we are Justified in drawing up the follow- 
ing model paradigm of the organic declension of the 
^ word the^ weaklorm of * a horse/ in the sin- 
gular number. 
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Baiswaii of 
Bamayan. 

North 

Maithili. 

Other Bihari 
dialects. 

Horn, 




'Acc,^ 

( 

f 

Wanting 

Instr, 

( i 

.,,7^ ."vo 


Bat. 

tTf {%, , 

1 

Wanting 

Abl. 


1 wrf§, 

Wanting 

Gen. 

1 (tK, sir^), 

1 ( 1 % trc, 'si^) 

Wanting 

Loc. 


(■^ . 
j ft , 

#r?. 


Mote as to JBlural, The above is the singular declension. In the 
Bamajan the terminations in are used in a plural sense ; thus, 

5^, Hhere is no difference between things possessing 
qualities, and those without them,’ Earn. JBd. cli* 123, 1 : native pandits, 
indeed, maintain that the termination is properly only used in the 
plural, and that when used in the singular, it is always in an honorific sense* 
This theory is generally borne out so far as my experience goes, and hence it 
will be convenient to assume that in the Bamayan the terminations p^, 
and ^ are singular, and the termination plural. 

In Maithili, the termination Pi and ^ are used equally in a singular 
and in a plural sense. An example of the plural usage of will be found 
in the example given for the Locative. 

The termination ^ of the Instrumental is used only in the singular of 
nouns. Of Pronouns the ease is different, mde ]^ost. Maithili nouns always 
form their plural periphrastically by adding a noun of multitude, which is 
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itself declined in the singular, taking the singular terminations. The only 
words which take a new base in the plural (both for the nominative, and 
oblique eases) are the words and {see Mth. Gram. 

§ 25 for the two last) which form their instrumentals 
and I am unable to give any examples from literature of the use 

of these three words. 

For further remarks concerning these plural forms in f^. vide post, 

Derimtion, 

At present I do not propose to consider the genitive terminations 
K, and% as they are only used in connection with pronouns, and can be 
more conveniently discussed under that head. 

The remaining terminations are 

Eamayan, 

Maithiii, ™ 


Before proceeding further, I must warn against another set of term!- 
nations in use in these dialects, which are merely particles of emphasis, tnz.^ 
PC or m or 4 see Hoernle, G. a, § 550, and the Author^s 
Mth. Gram., § 205. These are entirely diferent in origin, but are liable 
to lead to confusion. 

The following table shows the declensional terminations in Apa- 
hhramsa Prakrit. H. 0. means the fourth book of Hemaelmndra’s Gram- 
mar. K. I. means Kramadisvara quoted in Lassen, pp. 449 and ff. Md. 
means Markandeja quoted by Hoernle. 
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The casual terminations the Eamajan liave btieii discussed bj 
Hoernle (G. G. pp. 195 — 212). The i-esults arrived at are as follows : With 
the exception of which may be considered as a strengthened form of 
all the above forms are found in Apabhrainsa Prakrit. Taking each form 
separately we find; 

A. With regard to that it is used in the following eases ; 


Ap. Prakrit. or 

Hama van. 

1 ' M.aitliili. . 

- 

Accusative. 

1 ■ Accusative. 

— 

Instrumental. 

1 ' Instrumental. 

' 

' Dative. 

j: . , — — 

Ablative. ( % ) 

, Ablative. 

i Ablative.' 

Genitive. (%) 

I Genitive. 

i ■ , ' ' . 

Locative. (T%) 

j Locative. 

1 ' .Loca,tive. . 


See Hoernle G. G,, §§ 365 and 367. As regards the Prakrit form it 
is a weakened form of % which is properly a termination of the genitive 
singular, and has been extended to the abh and loc. in Prakrit, and fur- 
ther extended to the aec. instr. and dai. in the Eamayan. In Maithili, it 
has altogether lost its genitival sense, and is not used in the dative, as in 
the Eamayan. This termination is derived from the Sanskrit termina- 
tion ^ of the genitive. So that we get the series Skr. Ap. Pi% 

Bihari ‘ of a horse.’ It mil be seen that the termination 

in Bihari, being added to the weak form of the noun, presupposes 
a Skr. and not which latter would become Ap. Pr, 

and Bihari 

Other examples are Sh\ ^ a sage,’ gen, sing, i?W; (for 
Ap, Pr. Bilmri,, : and Bhr, ‘ a teacher/ gen. sing 

TO: (for nw), Ap. Pn Bilmri, 

It is not necessary to give examples of Skr, strong forms in ^ for our 
present purposes, — for the termination f% is, in Bihari, only added to the 
weak form of nouns* 

B. fl, is used in the Eamayan only in a plural sense. In Maithili it 
has (to a great extent’ in use) superseded fw, and is used in the sense both 
of singular and plural in the following cases : — 


Ap. Pr, (% or f^) 

BamAyan. 

Maithili. 

— 

Ace. plur.*^ 

Ace. sing, and plur. 

Instr. plur. (f#)^ 

Instr. piur.^ 

Instr, sing, and plur. 

^ 

Bat. plur.*^ 




Abl. piur*'^ 

r- - 

Gen, plur. 

Gen, plur.* 

**— — 

Loc. sing. plur. 

, Loc. plur.* 

Loc. sing, and plur, '’r";'' 


* Used also sometimes in singuhtr, vide Hocmic, p, 208^ 
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See Hoernle §§ 367 and 369. As regards the Prakrit form, two 
derivations are plausible. One connects it with the Prakrit abl. plur. 
suffis N%T, and the other with Skr. abl. dual termination -an (see Hoernle 
I, c.), which would regularly change in Pr. to ^ or 

The following examples will show the process. Skr. ‘ a horse 

abl. dual, or Pr. abl. plur. (Arsha) Ap. Pr. gen. plur. 

Bihari^H: 

Skr. ^fsr, ‘a sage;’ abl. dual, sfsr^sjt; or Pr. abl. plur. (A'rsha) 

; Ap. Pr. gen. plur. I BihM, 

Skr. 3r% ‘ a teacher abl. dual, ; or Pr. abl, plur. (Arsha) 

Ap. Pr. gen. plur. 3 ^%; BihM 3 ^!% 

It is possible that these two derivations are not incompatible with 
each other. It will be observed, that when the Skr. has a long vowel 
before K(t, Arsha Prakrit has (and only then) a long vowel before 
It is possible therefore that the first three syllables of are directly 

connected with 3 ^ 1 , and that the syllable tr is an additional pleonastic 
ablatival suffix. 

0 . ©. It is rarely used in the Eamayan, and probably only in the 
locative. It is evidently a weakened form of the Ap. Prakrit Both 
S and occur in all masculine and neuter nouns having ^ bases in Ap. Pr. 
Bases in X, and ^ take onlj^ Feminine bases use s as the termination 
of the abl. and gen. plur. (H. C. IV, 351). In Alaithili ^ is used in all 
genders and with all weak bases. The use of these two terminations is 
as follows ; 


The use of these terminations has therefore been extended in H'aithili 
to the locative and dative. The dative, it need hardlj be pointed oat 
does not occur in Prakrit*. The ; origin bf.-'Ct' is -obscure. Lasseri, (p. 462) 
identifies it with an assumed Bkr. suffix while^ Hoernle (§ B68) connects 
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B, It is rarely used in the Ranaayan, and probably only in the 
locative. In Ap. Prakrit, and Maithili it is used as follows ; 


. i 

Ap. Prakrit. | 

i 

Maithili, 

■ 1 

i 


1 

' - - ^ 1 

' . : ^ . i 

Instr. sing, and plur. 

Abl. plur. (m) 

Abl. sing, and plur. 

Gen. plur, (i) 

Loc. plur. (#) 

Loc. sing, and plur. 


See BLoernlej §§ 367, 369. 

This termination is probably a weakened form of the Prakrit abi. pi. 
suffix The derivation of is obscure. Prom the analogy of 

we might expect it to be a compound of ^ -f (Lassen, p, 310) : ^ 

is the Prakrit termination of the locative plural, and it may be noted that 
whatever vowel precedes the termination i in Praknt declension, the same 
xowel precedes 

Thus, Prakrit, — 


Nom. Singular. 

Loc. plural. 

Abl. plural. 

ttT 


ttitr 

siarr 


3iJn#t 









sS 


The termination % occurs in Arsha Prakrit, but not 1%, which tends 
also to show that the latter is a later, and may be a compound form. 

One example of this form will suffice. Skr. a sage; loe. plur. 

Arsha Prakrit, Prakrit, Pr. abl. piur. Ap. 

Pr. gen. plur, Bibaii instr. plur.\f^^. 

Note in the above that it is only in classical Praknt that the final 
vowel of is lengthened. We have Arsha, and Ap. so that 

vfe are justified in assuming an intermediate form 

It is easier to derive from rather tlxan from 

directly; as it is more natural to derive the genitive from the ablative 
than from the locative. As regards the formation of an ablative by the 
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addition of an ablative sign to a locative, tins is of common occurrence in 
Gaudian languages. It is ' quite usual to hear phrases such as 

■qf’Tj which is, literally, ‘he fell from on the horse,* and which means 
in English, ‘ he fell from,* or, ‘ off the horse.* 

E. ■?:, ^'*',--“the latter of these I consider to be simply a lengthened ^ 
form of the former : and with this remark it will be sufficient to dismiss it 
'.'With regard to the case is different, and will require ' more* elaborate , 
treatment.^ 

X is used in the following cases : 


Ap. Pr. 

Bain%"an. 

Maithili, 



"I, 




Instr. (x) 

Instr. 

Instr. ' , 














It will be seen that this case is used throughout all dialects as an 
instrumental termination, — and so also in Panjabi (seldom), e. y., in the 
word {8h)\ ^rt^) ‘ indeed,* ‘ truly lienoe ‘ although and in Mara- 
thi, e, by a house.’ In western Bhojpuii it takes the form ; 

thus, ' by fear,’ ‘ by hunger.’ 

In Ap. Pr., according to the termination is added directly to the 
base of the noun, whatever it is ; so that we have ‘ by a forest,’ from 
‘by a girl,’ from ^T^T, ‘by lire,* from (nom. 

‘by wind,’ from (nom. (Examples taken from Md. ajjud 

Hoernle,‘§ 367.) It will be observed that when the nom. sing, ends in 
long ^T, it is unchanged, but when in long or long the final vowel is 
shortened befoi^e w. H. C. and K. I. do not give the termination to 
feminine nouns, and give instead of In other respects they agree 

with Md. Md.’s is probably for so that the three grammarians 
are at one, except with reference to feminine nouns. 

Maithili goes a step farther. It (Gram. § 19) , substitutes the x for 
the final vowel in all nouns whose direct forms end in ^ or so that we 
have ‘ by fruit,’ from ■qr^, ‘ by a stoiy’ from or to use the 

same examples as are given for Prakrit, it has qCfor Pr. and ^ 1 %'" 

With regard to nouns ending in other vowels, it follows the Prakrit 
rule. The t is simply added, and the final vowel, if long is shortened,— 
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fc-o that we have ‘ by a daughter/ from tft. With regard to the Pr. 
exanipleri, the nominatives both end in short vowels in Maithili; 

* lire/ makes and ‘ wind/ makes or 

Finally the forms %'*' in Maithili referred to above must be 

again noted here, as important, and pointing clearly to the derivation. 
The only remaining cognate form is the word used colloquially as 

the instrumental of the oblique form, of the neuter interrogative 

pronoun €t, ‘ what/ (see Mth. Ghr. Yoc. #1). 

As to the derivation of these forms, they may possibly come 
from the Skr. instrumental in ?r, which exists in ^ bases in the form 
The forms which most plainly show their origin are the 
pronominal ones, and It must be noted that these are not 

formed from the oblique bases of their respective pronouns, which are 
(or Wf%), and cffir (or respectively 

(Mth. Grain. §§ 71, 76, 78), but stand completely apart from the 
declension of these pronouns as isolated forms. The nominatives of these 
pronouns are % and so that in one of these cases at least it has not 

been formed by nasalizing that ease; It is hence most rational to derive 
them through missing Prakrit forms from Sanskrit (Vaidik), ‘by this/ 
%*r ‘ by which,’ and ‘ by that.’ It must be noted also that while the 
proximate demonstrative in Maithili ‘ this,’ has an instrumental form ’^y 
the remote demonstrative ^that,’ has no such corresponding form, 
(see Mth. Gr. § 70, addenda). Similarly the Skr. proximate demonstrative 
pronominal base bas no remote demonstrative form. Classical Skr. 
has instead of the simpler Yaidik instrumental form ^ by this’ ; 
for an example of the latter, see E. Y. 1, 173, 9, which the Yedartha 

Yatna translates 

As reo-ards the form the termination may be referred to the 

Skr. instrumental termination ’S^TT. Pr. W C^^iPCr), but the 

derivation of tlie stem is involved in much obscurity. 

Havino- thus shown that these pronominal forms and are 

most probably connected with the Skr. instrumental, it remains to consider 
the nominal forms. With regard to ^ bases, the same reasoning applies, 
and bears exactly the same relation to that does to With 

ren-ard to feminine bases ending in w, the case is different. In it the Skr. 
instr ends in from which I would derive the Prakrit termination 
The lengthening of the penult, in Pr. is probably due to the force of 
analoo-y, all the other cases in Sanskrit, except the vocative having a long 
penulWate. The termination ^ cannot of course be attributed to this 

* “With regard to the shortening of the Antepenultimate, see Mth. G-r. { o, addenda. 
I have \Yritteii the words as they are pronounced, and not as they are usually written. 
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form, and, I refer it to the well known' tendency of . Prakrit iio reduee all. 
nouns to one common declension, which is carried further by Ap. Pr. and 
the modern Yernaculars, than we find in the classical Prakrit of^Yarariiclii, 

By a similar process I would account for the instrumental forms of 
bases with other vocalic endings, 

E. . This is the most universally distributed of all the case ter- 
minations. It occurs in all the Bihari dialects, and in the Eamajan. , It: 
appears in all the Prakrit dialects from the classical of Yarariichi to the 
Apabhraip-sa ; and, to take examples of cognate modern languages it is 
found in Bangali, and in all the local dialects of Hindi. It also occurs in 
Sanskrit as the locative of nouns whose bases end in In the modern 
languages, too, it is only used with nouns ending in a final (silent) 
Thus we have ^ on a landing place/ from 4n a village, from 

ilTH, but no corresponding forms for words like or Similarly 

also in Bangali * a boy,’ makes but the locative of 

*a mare/ is quite a different form, It is the same in classical 

Prakrit, Arsha, and Pali ^ in all these ^ is only used as the termination of 
the locative of ^ bases. We thus get the following table : 


Sanskrit. 

Pali, 

Arsha. 

f 

Prakrit. 

Bihari. 

Bangali, ' ■ 

base 

tt 

tt 

ft 

: 

tt ■ 

tt 

but 

base 

' mm' 

aijrre 

Ji'JtR 

JWT K 

■ 

„ base . 






base 









■ V* 

'4 



.From the above it is evident that the locative termination ^ is used 
throughout ail these languages only with bases in Feminine bases in 
are no exception to this rule, for the termination in Aj’sha and Pra- 
krit ivS of entirely different origin. In Apabliramsa Prakrit there are two 
forms of the locative one in ^ (?r#), and one a weakened form in % (wfe) , 
both of which are used only with bases in The latter it appears to me 
not unreasorsablo to consider to bo a weakened form of tlie former. 
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It therefore appears possible that this Bihari locative in ^ is the Skr. 
and classical Prakrit loe. suffix % which has been preserved unchanged. 
The fact that it has remained unchanged in the modern languages need 
not surprise us: for It has admitted}^ remained unchanged in the classical 
Prakrits, while all the other ease suffixes have changed in them. If there- 
fore the locative has retained vitality so far, it need not astonish us that 
it has retained it to the last. 

Wote on the above. It will be seen that in these derivations of and 
I have given an etymology diffierent from that put forward by so high 
an authority as Dr. Hoernle in his Gaudian Grammar, § § 367 and follow* 
ing. Dr. Hoernle considers if as a contraction of and ^ as a con- 
traction of respectively, terminations which have already been dis- 
cussed and disposed of. This derivation is also plausible, but I venture to 
think that an equal amount of plausibility attaches to the derivation given 
above, on the following grounds. 

Lassen (p. 461) connects the termination f with Skr. term. W, but 
Dr. Hoernle considers that this is untenable because Skr. ■q;*r cannot 
be added to feminine bases in This point has been airead}" discus- 
sed by me, and I need not repeat wbat I have said here, — but, admit- 
ting for the sake of argument that Lassen is wrong, Dr. Hoernle’s 
theory is also open to objection. Dr. Hoernle takes the termination 
and supposes an elision of % which gives which is contracted 
to "4: ; hence he gets the forms in Apabhraipsa Prakrit, 

and which he derives from supposititious forms 

and which he considers old genitives. 

It thus appears that the letter ^ in the termination is absolutely neces- 
sary for the theory ; only can be contracted to if ; if the termination 
ever takes the form it must be contracted to Xi ^i^d if it takes the 
form it can only become ^3^. It must be remembered that we are 

only dealing with weak bases, for in the modern languages, ^ is only 
added to weak bases, and never to strong ones and it remains 
to be seen what form takes with weak bases. Beally, this termination 
is and not and the vowel ^ is only the termination of the base, 

^ This may be denied ; but the fact remains that some weak forms do undoubtedly 
take the termination Xf ^Tcf ‘ ^ word/ instrumental ^Iso Xj and 

which are undoubtedly formed from a weak bases, and this is quite sufficient for my 
argument. If I can prove that a single weak form takes in the instrumental, it 
does away with the argument that can in all cases be derived from 

It may be noted here that in the Magadhi dialect of Bihari only 
masculine weak forms ending in a silent consonant take x^ and x ; tbiis, from 
* force % iiistr. • but never flC* 
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so tbafc tbe weak forms of the old genitive plural, above quoted, would be 
and not and not and not 

and not Now, it is possible to derive from but 

impossible to derive from I know that it can be assumed 

that is derived from the strong form but it is equally 

easy to derive it from tbe instrumental (Prakrit) (or from 

and this last derivation has the following advantages : 

(1) It accounts for the termination in nouns which (like ’^’Tcf) are 
never used in modern languages in their strong, but always in their weak 

...forms,." ■ . , 

(2) It accounts for the fact that ^ is always (with one or two 
isolated exceptions) used in a singular sense, while the teimiination ft is 
distinctly a plural one. 

(3) It accounts for the western Bhojpuri forms in such as 
«sic>r, ^ . 

(4j) It is simpler to derive the instrumental from a Skr. instru« 
mental, and the locative K from a Skr. locative, than to take two termina- 
tions, for one case (the genitive), one singular, and the other plural, and to 
adopt one, for no very valid reason, as a locative singular, and the other as 
an instrumental singular. 

Another argument of Dr. Hoernle’s given in the foot note to p, 208 
is as follows ; ‘ this explains why the Marathi instr. in is seldom used 
except with the prepositions or ; for it is really a genitive or ob- 
lique form, and as such naturally takes a postposition. If it were, as 
commonly supposed, identical with the old Skr. instr, in the addition of 

the postposition would be very superfluous and anomalous.’ The addition 
of the postposition may be superfluous, but it is not, I tbink anomalous. 
In Maithiii tbe preposition ‘without’ governs the instrumental, 

both in the form in x, and in its inorganic or periphrastic form. 

Examples are, 

(1,) Organic in strumentaL 
Famine song, 10. 

^ without water nothing sprouted in the 

world.’ 

(2,) Periphrastic instrumental* 

%T'^T (without a husband how can I pass 

my days?’ 

These examples taken together show that there is no idea of a genitive 
sense, but that there is a pure idea of an instrumental sense in in 
the first example. 

With regard to the locative termination X, the arguments respecting 
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ifc are exactly the same, mutatis mutandis, as those regarding and I do 
not repeat them. 

Inorganic Declension of noims^ 

By Inorganic declension I mean that kind of periphrastic declension 
which is formed by postpositions added to a base whether injected or not. 
In Bihari the base -undergoes regular infection or preparation for the recep- 
tion of postpositions. This occurs both in the singular and plural, each 
of which has a direct (or nominative) and an oblique form. 

It will be convenient to deal with the question of number first. The 
following are the plural forms* 
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Reference to the above will sbow that the oblique iorm of the plui’al 
bas four terminations, : and these terminations are only 

added to the weak base of a noun. This is even the case when the noun 
is not used in the singular or in the nominative plural in the weak form. 
JJ. g,, (Banaras-BhojpM) nom. sing. (strong form), 'a barber’; 

nom. plur. (strong form) ; and obL plur. (weak form). It is 

eonimonlj said that strong-forms shorten their terniination before «T in the 
oblique plural, but this is hardly the correct way of looking at the matter. 
The base cannot be said to be formed from the base for this would 
presuppose (as will be seen further on) a Skr. form which would 

become in Prakrit (see Hoernle, p. 211) (whence perhaps O. li. 

cf. Hoernle, p. 195), which would 

become in Bihaii or Tif, and not i?r. 

The only exception to this is the Maithii-Magadhi sub-dialect, which 
forms the oblique plural on the base of the long form, which may be 
referred to tbe Prakrit long form above referred to. 

These plural oblique forms are not used in Maithili in the case of 
nouns, except in a few isolated words like ^all,’ and ^peopled 

They are common, however, in Maithili pronouns where the plural form 
has acquired a singular honorific sense, — thus, * him,^ ^f*r, ‘ whom.’ 

Wherever these forms are used in tbe oblique plural, they can also be 
used in tbe sense of a direct plural, in most of tbe dialects. The oldest 
dialect (that of the Ramayan) confines these forms' principally to the 
oblique case, but not universally, as in the phrase ’fiJKT & 

* I have beaten those who have beaten Banaras Bhojpiiii follows 

the Ramayan very closely in this particular, but the other dialects use the 
oblique form indifferently in the direct and oblique eases plural. 

To sum up the results of the above, we find that in Bihari the nomina- 
tive plural can alwaysf be the same as the nominative singular ; and cer- 
tain dialects also form an oblique plural in f%, or f«r, w^hieh is also 
in certain of these adopted by the nominative. 

With regard to the periphrastic plural, the usual affixes are ^ all,’ 
and ^people.’ Bliojpuri, however, and the sub-dialects of Purnxya, 
and Bhagalpiir add tbe words 
Bhojpfin 

Parniy a- Maithili €1”, %% 

Bhagalpur-Maithili 

* Kellogg (p. 224) adduces this verse as an example of the use of the case of the* 
agent before a transitive verb. As, however, ii which occurs in the same sentence 
also before a transitive verb is undoubtedly in the nominative (the oblique form being 
€Tf%) it is more convenient to consider as an example* of the oblique plural 
used in a nominative sense, 

t The Eamayan is very rare, and is probably a form borrowed from Hindi, 
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Tbe first I believe to be a deroded form of ' ali/ tbrougb an 

intermediate form then appears naturally as its oblique plural, 

with a lengthening of the final vowel. f 

Similarly, I would connect with the Maithil word 'all’ 

through an intermediate form or and then ^ easily appears 

as a contracted form of the same word. 

In the Bihar districts bordering on Bangui a form or is 

used to form a plural, A reference to the neighbouring Bangali gives the 
word mx, meaning ' and’, ' other.’ This is derived from the Skr. mean- 
ing 'other/ Its use in Purnija and Bhagalpur is best seen in tbe pro- 
nouns, where it is used with the oblique form of the genitive singular, thus 
' others of me’, ' we.’ So also T T ' horses/ 

I consider a plural of through traUsSposition from ^xf^- 

AffinUies and derivation. 

The derivation of the plural termination q*, f%, f%, is from the Skr. 
gen. plural in ^T^f, through Prakrit (of of five’), 

(of, Hoernle, pp. 202 and 211). The only difficulty in this derivation is 
the termination x ^ I believe to be inorganic, and is 

duo either to the memory of the Skr. neuter nom. plur. in which led 
to confusion, or (more probably) to false analogy with the very common 
termination of the third person plural of the Bihari verb in f^, which has 
quite a different origin, viz.^ from the Skr. D, y., the 3rd plural past 
of the verb ' see,’ is which is frequently waitten 

or Seeing therefore these three plural verbal termina- 

tions, false analogy would inevitably suggest the addition of the form 
to the regular plural substantival forms and It may be 

noted here that there is also a Skr, nom. neut. plur. in which 

may have lent its aid to the false analogy. 

On the prepaTatio7t of the lase. 

It is commonly said that in Bihari the oblique form of nouns is the 
same as the direct. This, however, is not the fact, and I ho])e to be able 
to shew that a distinct oblique form of nouns and of possessive pronouns 
exists throughout all the dialects. 

It will be convenient to consider first the Bhojpiiri affixes of tbe 
genitive. Hoernle (p. 220) gives the genitival affixes (amongst others) 
as oblique %, The latter termination in use in Bamiras, is not, how- 
ever, pure Bhojpuri. It appear.? to me to be borrowed from Hindi and 
not to bo a pure Bihari form. The oblique form % is almost universal 
over the Hindi area, and is not used in any Bihari dialect with which 1 
am acquainted. 

' In the pure Bhojpuri of western Bihar 'the forms are— 
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Direct y ^ or # (sometimes written ^), and oblique^ 

Examples are the following. 

Direct^ % ^ ‘ this is the king’s hoiise.V 

^ ■■‘I- am the maid-servant of king'Kans.’ 

Direcif^ matters of every kind were heard.’ 

Indirect, iTTWT € "f $r ‘there is no sin 

in {lit, of) the slaying of a deceiver.’ 

■qf^cfST ^X ‘there are many books in the pandits’ 

house.’ 

In Maithili, also, there is a genitive in SR* (Mth. G. § 22). In the 
case of nouns this has lost all indexion, but in pronouns we see the inflexions 
still remaining. D* g., the Eelative pronoun % obL form plur. (used as 
an honorific singular) (Mth. Gr. § 76) : hence, adding the sign of the 
genitive we get This has an oblique form used as a base 

of the other cases, but that it is really an oblique genitive is evident from 
the following example ( 89, 2) . 

^3F5? 5’^^, ‘ at whose birth I went,’ in which is in the 

locative ease, the postposition being poetically omitted. 

Again the gen. honor, of % (Mth. Gr.) is (mf%^),and its oblique 
form is as in (Sal 1), 

‘ for the sake of him’, and (Sal 21) 

‘ in his watch.’ 

It must be noted, however, that the oblique form ^ is more rare in 
Maithili than in Bhojpiiri, for it has disappeared altogether in nouns. 
There is in fact, a distinct tendency in theth Maithili to use, even in the 
case of pronouns, direct forms instead of oblique ones. JEI, g,, in Sal, 1 we 
have beside the more correct ^R*r, and so we have (SaL 

10) ^ instead of the more correct % ‘ from his cry.’ 

The Song of Salhes is, it must be remembered, in very theth language ; 
that is to say, in the language of the lowest people, and is in one or two 
places absolutely incorrect. 

A similar pronominal oblique genitive form in may be noted in 
all the other Biliari dialects, but, for want of a literature, it is difficult to 
give authoritative examples. 

To sum up this part of the explication ; 1— Bihari has a genitive post- 
position # or wffiich has an oblique form This oblique form lias in 
the eastern and southern dialects fallen into disuse in the case of substan* 
tives, but still survives everywhere in the pronouns. 

The question of genitive postpositions naturally leads to possessive 
pronouns. The following are the possessive pronouns in Maithili. As 
they will be treated of at length under their proper heading it is not 
necessary to give them for other dialects* 
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Fronotm, 

Possessive. 

m ' i; 

^K, ‘ my.’ 


‘ my.’ 

‘ thou,’ 

‘thy.’ 

‘ thou,’ 

cT>?C, ‘ thy.’ 

‘ self (Sal. 18) 

^Ti(?r, ‘ owu.’ 


‘ of this.’ 

%, ‘ that,’ 

‘ of that.’ 

‘ who,’ 

‘ whose.’ 

#, ‘ that,’ 

?T^^, ‘ of that.’ 

%, ‘ who ?’ 

‘whose P’ 

The last five are not properly possessive pronouns, but are regular 
genitives formed by adding the genitive postposition WKf to the pronominal 

bases % %, ■?!, and ^ respectively. 

As, however, in their adoption of 

an oblique base they run exactly on 

all fours with the true possessive pro- 

nouns, it is convenient at present to consider them also as such. 

All these possess! ves are used as genitives of the various corresponding 
pronouns, and are usually considered as such. Thus is said to be the 

genitive of of of and so on. 

All these possessive pronouns 

have an oblique form, formed by 

shortening the antepenultimate or penultimate, and lengthening the final 

vowel to Thus, 


JPossessive* 

Ohliqtie, 







: , 







■ 'V 




, ■ WTO...' . 


5|rw. 


This oblique form is used for two purposes, 

A, as a true oblique genitive, 

Bj as a declensional oblique base. 

A, m a true oblique qeniiive. 

Emm;ples» ‘ in my house.’ {Bah 19), 

’5'^ * in one’s own hovel.’ {Bah 20). 
mm lift, 'the mare of his own riding.’ (Sal 21), 
Gceasionally the direct form is used instead of the oblique, as 17). 

'-a bond of my own chastity’ 
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It is difficult to give examples out of Vidydpati, as he frequently 
leniens a final voweHor the sake of metre, which is nusleadrng. 

. To « ,,W1 one In Maithili the singular has m all cases 

acquired a to Werrin- to inanimate objects only. 

custom has furjiher con n 

(Mtb. Gr. §§ ^0, 72, , ^ addition to these bases (which 

all Bihari dialects, .He post), 

appear unaer siniuai used in the sense of another 

.f £».a»iUbe„e.l.t» 

oblique declensional has . ^ gj^her in the 

on, the postpositions attached to t ^ ^ 

?r 

the genitive ease is (as will be seen hereafter) the chrect 
olwT^i the oblique form ^T. The following table shows the three 
oblique declensional forms of each of the pronouns m Maithili. 


. - Periphrastic 

^ TV 1 • oblique base made 

I Proper oblKlue Plural. ; oblique 

! Singular. Genitive. 


1 


< I » I ! Wanting. j ^ 

’<!> .Wanting. Wanting, hut BiojpdH' 

I 

5t, ‘ tho.i.‘ i Wanting. ^ 

‘ thou.’ I Wanting. Wanting, Ut Bhojpuri TiWa, 

‘self.’ {Wanting. Wanting, lutBlojpdri^-^- 


if, ‘thou.’ I •rtf’?- 


t,‘this.’ 3Pi^- 

%, ‘that.’ 

^,‘who.’ srrf%- 

t, ‘that.’ 

rid. 2S, 4k). 

ii,‘who.’ (Mth. ^f*r. 

Gr. § 79). 


f?5r (t^P^)- 
^ (sfsr). 
egfi. 


JFSRT-r, f%«I^T. 
^yisKtr, s«reT. 
sifsf^r. 

rrw> 


SRqiKT, 




I 
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From the above it will be seen that both the oblique genitive singu- 
lar and the oblique genitive plural form new periphrastic decleosional 
bases, one singular, and the other plural. 

As far as use goes, it may be noted that the proper oblique forms 
singular and plural of the correlative pronouns are generally used as adjec- 
tives, and the periphrastic ones are always used as substantives. 

The following examples show the use of these forms. 

A. I*ro])er ohlique smgular, 

Vid. 34, 2, <fri% % ^ ‘ hath any one used reproach- 

ful words to thee ?’ 

Sal. 1, wTpf ^ wrote down that day,® 

B. F^^opcr ohligice ^hi^ral, 

Wiojpuri fables^ 6, ^ he goes about causing us 

to fight.’ 

Sal 1, ‘for the sake of that lord.’ 

0. Pe^nph^astic obligue singmlm. 

F^^?. 55, 4, tlKT, ‘in return I will ask for thee, my 

lord.’ 

&I, 12, ‘ do not pass him 

I). Periphrastic oblique plural^ or homrijic. 

3Ith^ cJir, p. 2, ‘ you know well what 

sort of son there is to me {^nihi jilius qualis est) \ where is idiomati- 
cally used for the dative mid must not be confounded with the 

genitive 

Sal 13, ^3fr^ ‘ till then there will not be leave 

to depart to him 

Sal/ldf ^TfiXJ €t ‘ How wilt thou get a present 

from me.’ 

Under the last head, two examples have been^ given of a dative of 
possession. These forms which at first sight look like oblique forms of 
the genitive used in a direct sense, are thus explained by competent natives. 
This explanation is most reasonable, for there, can be no doubt about 
#3nf being very different in meaning from ^^iX and about 
being different in meaning from 

In conclusion I append here, a list of all the pronominal genitivai 
forms which I have collected from the prose of the Maithii Chrestomathj, 
I have submitted them all to Babd Shi l^arayaii Singh of Barbhang^ a 
gentleman who has an intimate .acquaintance with the Maithili language, 
united to an intelligent knowledge of English. He has noted for me any 
optional form, when such ease he used. 

A. direct genitives governed hy a nominative, 

Sal 7, ^ how beautiful the woman of that.’ 
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Sal 15, -^K «n’€ ‘ 1 not the power.’ 

Sal 16, tzT, ‘ whose son ?’ . , i . 

Sal. 20, 'fiW, ‘ “y profession will be damaged. 

B. direct genitives governed hg an accusative in the form of the nomi- 

native. . 

Sal 5, ‘ hearing whose weeping. 

Sal. 7, srat ‘ whose leduK you have brought. 

Sal 8, ‘ take your heduU.’ 

Sal. 16, f^PsI) ‘ having written a bond or that. 

Sal 18, SK ‘ go to your house.’ 

Sal 20, ‘ i*® went to fetch his brother.’ 

Sal 20, ‘bind your enemy.’ 

0. direct genitives governed ly a noun in an oUigue case, rare, but 
permissible. 

Sal 1, ‘for the sake of him.’ 

Sal. 10, SSRf ’STO % ‘ from his call.’ 

Sal 17, ‘ of (my) own chastity.’ 

According to Bdbd S'rf Narayan Singh, the direct form is admissible, 
wherever the oblique form is usually employed, but not vice versa. Thus 
the following pairs are equally correct. 

admissible. mual. 

( 1 ) 

, ( 2 ) 

(.3) — S’TO' M'W ^ 

(5) lift — ^3^ 

Where, however, the governing noun is in the nominative or in the 
accusative in the form of the nominative, the oblique form can never be 
used. The following therefore are wrong. 

^nvm %U, ^ ^ 

%fs:w, ^fsi I 

The phrase ’9^ siff is, however, correct, but then is the 

dative of possession, ‘ to me there is no power.’ 

D. Proper oblique genitives governed by nouns in oblique cases. 
Governed by, 

Instr. Sal 1, 2, 3, ^fiKW, ‘ for the sake of him’ (ef. C.) 

Gen. Sal. 23, '^qvrr %fT, ‘ the horse of his own riding,’ ‘his 

own riding horse.’ 
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Log, Sal, 5, * sbe arrived at her own gB^vden.^ 

ih, (ber companions) came to her 

garden. 

Sal. 6,^x1% ^ having brought him to your garden.^ 

Sal. 9, "^xr^TT ‘ she came to her garden.* 

Sal, 11, 'at her bed-head.* 

Sal 16, ' near me.’ 

Sal. 19, ' in my house.’ 

Sal 19, lETK ' in thy house. ’ 

Sal, 19, ^XTirr ' in my own hovel.’ 

Sal 20, ' near me.’ 

Sal 10, 21, xr^KT 'in his beat.’ 

E. Ohligue genitives used as an ohligue declensional hase. 

Sal. 5, ' having given whom ?’ * through whom.’ 

Sal 6, rTt’^KT WTf%j ' having abandoned thee,’ ' except thee,’ 

Sal 11, fX^TO" ' (he began to) consider this,’ 

is a compound verb.) 

Sal 12, fX^CT ^K ^fiX ' do not pass him over.’ 

Sal 13, ' I would tell him.’ 

Sal 13, rf^^T f^^T, ' through him.’ 

Sal. 14, 'you have tied me up.’ 

Sal 17, ' you got me released.’ 

Sal. 19, ' I will satisfy thee.’ 

Hag. songs, 4, ' he caused me to journey a 

journey.’ 

Ltstr. Sal 16, rrT^TT tl ' I may marry thee.’ 

Sal, 20, cX^KT ‘ in fighting with all them.’ 

Dat, Mth. Okr. p. 1, iXIrfl ^fC ' he has no mother.’ 

ib. p. 2, ^^«X ' what sort of son I have,’ see above. 

Sal 5, ®^ctrT ^ father and mother given 

her abuse ?’ 

Sal 13, ixPl ^ (there will) not (be) leave to him to 

■ ■ ■ depart.’- ■■ ■ 

Sal 15, crtw * I will give you leave to depart.’ 

SaL 15, mm ' go to her and say.’ 

Sal. 19, % ^“iTTiX ' give that to me as a reward.’ 

Sal 19, tr^T fcX #t, 'I give you a reward.’ 

Famme song, 5, W^KT ' to whom shalll relate ?’ 

Sal. 19, wf #)■ ‘ what will you take from me.’ 

Wag, Songs, 4i, If f^f^T ‘ he asked alms from me.’ 


Ail 
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Doc. Sal. 14, in yonr presence.’ 

Sal. 20, m in the meantime. ^ m*¥ 

Occasionally the oblique form ends in ; e. 

* after Mm (went) the earth,’ 1, 12. 

Having exhausted the question of the oblique form of the genitives o 
pronouns, it now remains to consider those of substantives. 

First we shall take the following words, which, ending in «r, ’f , 
andT, offer examples of nouns with oblique forms exactly like those ot 
pronominal genitives. There are doubtless many others, but these are 
those of which I am at present able to give proof by means of examples. 
They are — 

‘ a courtyard,’ oblique 
‘ an eye,’ 


fiTT. 


‘first,’ j> qfWT. 

‘great,’ 

‘second,’ 

‘third,’ 

WC, ‘ a watch,’ 

‘ a cloth,’ 

‘blind,’ 

‘vermilion,’ 

‘ deaf,’ 

‘ the forehead,’ 

To these may be added the following, 

oblique ^5it, ^T3rf, 

„ w,qmT, 


3> 


^ ::V 

fW<T. 


^,^13?, ‘front,’ 
xd, W , ‘rear,’ 

cs. <\ 


‘place,’ 
Examples are 


‘ before/ 
‘ behind.’ 
•|%t, ‘ in a place,’ 


Direclf ^ seeing the courtyard empty,’ Man, B, lo, 

(i. e., WW) ”«rtfrp^, ‘her eyes filled with tears,’ ib, 

5i^T)Sf ‘ I shall take the first portion,’ J^ahle, 7. 

{obi) m XW, ‘lay (the burden of) 
great favours upon the great,’ VH, B, 6. 

‘the second one who weeps is Cbanna,’ 
Mars, 8, ''2. ' , 

‘the third after three,’ Vid. 9, 1. 

# -qff^ -q-^ ‘ how the watch went to sleep,’ Mem, 

6, 17. 

Wt^ liK ‘ let go, 0 Krishn, my cloth,’ VM. 

"" 21, 8* 
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flfK Wit* ‘a blind dog barks at the wind,’ 
Froo. ^ 

It is not necessary to give examples of other direct forms in t- 

{or ‘ a pendulons front,’ MtJi. Chr. Foe. 

„ ' 

xfTW (or xfiw) ‘a heavy behind/ ih. s, t?. triW. 

I do not know of any authoritative example of but the word is com- 
mon colloquially. 

Oblique, ?r^ KX^, ^ does any one keep a thorn tree 

in his courtyard/ Man, 2, 7. 

* on her eyes she applied colljrium/ 

JSal. 18. 

I do not know of any authoritative example of but it is commonly 

used in conversation to mean, ‘ at first’. 

An example of has been given above. 

‘ the end of the third/ Vid. 60, 3. 

‘ from Salhes’s watch/ Sal 12. 

‘ I would have swept the road with 
my cloth/ GoraMifuri eonge^ No. 12. 

^XT^fPi €t, ‘ what does a deaf 

man lose by sleeping, or a blind man by waking/ 

, ,, , Frov. . . 

^ XTfc^T ^T, " on the forehead the frag- 
ments of red lead are beautiful,’ Gor. Sgs., Mo. 1. 

^311 XT^X* ‘ they departed one behind the other/ 

Sal 17. 

‘in the middle place, (write) the 
separation of twelve (months).’ Gor. Sgs. Mo. 3. 

Finally we come to the two verbal nouns in ^ and W? described in Mth. 
Gi\ § 189, These two forms are current throughout all the dialects of 
Bihari, as will be seen later on, and in nearly all these dialects, they have 
an oblique form as follows : 

Bmdras BTioj^uri. 

JDireet. Oblique* 



' '* The text has TO hut <^3|t would bo more correct. There is a 
tendency in the theth hoUio drop nasal sounds. 
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Bhojy&ri. 

^ (rare) 

Escamples, , , 

Direct, 5R?:^T, * he does speaking, ‘ he speaks trequently . 

OUique, t" ^fiT ‘ what comes from regretting . , where 

is the oblique form of {Eable 15). 

Wn.ifJiiM^‘Wl0ipUTi. 

(rare) not used, 

Escamples, 

Direct, ‘ he speaks frequently. 

Oblique, Tf^^T t ’it ‘ what can come of regretting . 

where xri?r^€I is oblique form of 


Iifo 7 'thern MaitJiiH* 




JE:)(!a7npIes, , , 7 stn 

Direct, ‘hearing her cries, {Sal 5). 

Oblique, sift 'gift, ‘it is not proper to regret, (Fable lo), 

where qqtqT^ is the genitive of WTjq, (for qq?r?qm).^ 

Occasionally the oblique form in this dialect ends m ; «• 
fqF? ‘ she began to say something,’ Man. 1, 12. 

. qqiqtT. 


Direct, <981 qiW ‘ he speaks frequently.’ ( Grammar ) . 

Oblique, ^ 

come to pass.’ (Fable 14). 

The verbal noun in qr has had an influence even on^ foreign words. 
Thus the Arabic word has an .oblique foi-m qq^T, as in the sentence, 

qrq^Kqf ‘ in exchange for this benefit,’ (Fable 15). 

Southern MaitUU. Pumiya MaitUK. 

Same as Northern Maithili. 

magulyM-Maifhili has the oblique form of ^m, but authori- 

tative examples are wanting. It has for the oblique form of tw, qW 
or according to locality. 

InMaithil.MdyadhHhevevh&lnonnin q appears to have dropped 
out of use. The verbal noun in ^ follows Northern Maithili. 

Finally, MdgadU agrees with Maithili. 
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We thus find that with the exception of a doiibtfiil f orm in Bhagul- 
piir, and the extreme Western case of Banaras-BhojpTiri, an oblique form 
of Yerbal nouns in n and ending in ^ and obtains more or less 

currenc}^'. 

In South Bhagulpiir this is weakened to which it is important 
to note, as it gives the clue to the derivation of another set of oblique 
forms to be now noted. 

In the Maitliili of South Bliagulf ur nouns ending in a silent conso- 
nant (that is to say weak forms in ^), vocalize that consonant in the 
oblique cases. Thus ‘ a house/ Ace. The same dialect has 

a feminine genitive affix the masculine of which is which 

leads one to presume that as in the same district is a weakened form 

of so also is a weakened form of 

In MdgadM such nouns ending in a silent consonant (that is to say 
weak forms in have an oblique form in thus, 'er^, Obi. 

Magadhi immediately adjoins the Mai thill of Bhagulpur, and hence it is 
evident that this oblique form is weakened from The weakening of 

to igr is borne out by the old Maithili accusative postposition which 
has become in modern Maithili and the close connection between and 
^ is shown by the indeclinable participle of the root ^ ‘ to do,’ which 
is either #"(Mth. Gr. § 172) or 4 (Vid. 66 , 5). 

This concludes the discussion concerning the diffierent varieties of 
oblique forms in Bihari which end in To sum up, we may reduce what 
we have observed to the following. 

In Bhojpiu’i the affix of the genitive has an oblique form in W, thus 
oblique ; and in all Bihari dialects the pronouns have an oblique 

genitive in thus This oblique genitive is also used as a 

general oblique declensional base. 

In Magadhi, and a cognate sub-dialect, all nouns in the weak form 
have an oblique form in 5 ? or thus, ^x, obligue or ^Xp. 

This oblique y! or is either a weakened form of or a form closely 
connected with the above oblique form in 

In the majority of Bihari dialects, verbal nouns in ^ and have 
oblique forms in or ^f> ^^nd so also there are cases of other and even 
foreign nouns in Xf % and ^ which have similar oblique forms ; also a 
few cases of nouns ending in and -4. 

[Note on some apparently irregular forms in the song of Salhes. 

It must be remembered that this song is printed exactly as it was 
taken down from the mouth of a Pom. These Dorns are great wanderers, 
and hence besides the tJieth or vulgar forms (such as for &e.) 
which abound in it, there are one or two forms which must be referred to 
other dialects, vk. 
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BaL 7. Banaras Bbojpuri for sgr^sr. The form is 

never nsed in Maitbili, 

Bat 18. § 5t^, if this means ‘ recognized people 

became unrecognized,’ it must also be Banaras Bbojpmi. It may, however, 
mean * in recognition, people became unrecognized/ in which ease 
is the regular locative of the verbal noun ^recognition/ obi. 

instr. ioc, Similarly in 

Bat 18. vnx ^ may be considered as locative 

of and the sentence mean literally, ^in dryness I will cross the river.’ 
The following also are locatives : — 

Bat 17, 18. ^ in reality/ 

Bat 7, 12, 14. ^3ri, ^ at once.’ 

Bat 12, Tqf?#. ‘at first.’ 

Bat 20. W?#, ‘ in fighting/ for ^ being frequently substituted 
for ^ in fJtefJi loU : as it is also done in the line immediately preceding 
where we have for and in the very common and vulgar ## 

or for (^ee gram § 197). 

The only other form to be noted is the anomalous 
Sat 19. wfeiT, ‘ by caste I am a gipsy,’ where ^ is not a 

Maithili, but a western form appropriate enough in the mouth of such a 
woman. Compare, however, Bat 20, 


Derimtion. 

We have already seen that the oblique plural in ^ or ^ (f^ or f%) is 
derived from the Sanskrit genitive plural ^ and by parity of reasoning we 
should be led to expect that the Bihari oblique form singular in is de- 
rived from the Sanskrit genitive singular. It will now be shown that this 
is the fact.* It must he observed that these oblique forms are used (as far 
as we have hitberto investigated) only with nouns in the weak form. Thus, 
nx, are all weak forms. Strong nouns of the ^ 
base in are commonly said to remain unchanged in the oblique cases, 
thus, ‘ a horse,’ obi. hut in reality as will also be now seen, 

the oblique form, though the same in appearance as the nominative, is of 

different derivation, — in short, just as ^x (nominative) corresponds to Ski\ 
12^, and (old form of oblique to Skr. 32'^ ; so (nominative) 
corresponds to Skr. and (oblique) to Skr. We thus 

come to the general rule that strong forms of ^ bases always, and weak 

forms of ^ bases frequently have an oblique form in ^T. 

* Witk regard to the following, see Hoemle, pp. 194, 195. I have, however, 
come to slightly different conclusions. 
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Le€ us take weak forms first : — , 

(1) , Skr. nom, sing, wi House;’ gen> sing. 32^^; MagaclHi Pr. 

noBi. sing, ' a House/ gen. sing, hence (W^) nxm ; Hence, by 

elision of final Bibari oblique form, ^xj, 

(2) . Skr. nom. sing, ^ what is to be done/ gen. sing. 

Mg. Pr. nom. >sing. ; gen. sing, ; Hence Bibari 

nominative ' wbat is to be done/ ^ an action / oblique ^xm 'of an 
action Bibari locative, -^x^J = Alg, Pr. ; Skr. 

■■■■ 

(3) . Skr. nom. sing. •gi<T, ‘ a thing done / gen. sing. ; Aig. Pr. 

nom, sing, (as if from Skr. gen. sing. ;■ 

A'rddha Mg. Pr. nom, sing. ; gen. sing. ; Bibari nom. sing. 

(t^) 'an action,’ loc. sing, (i^r) = Pr. 

= Skr. ^X-^m (liW) 'in an action.’ 

One example of a strong form will suffice, Skr. nom. sing, ' a 

horse/ gen. sing, Mg. Pr. nom. sing. ^a horse/ gen* 

sing. ; Bibari, nom. sing, T, ' a horse,’ oblique form, 

%^T, loc. sing. = Alg. Pr. = Skr. 

Similarly the Bibari oblique form in is really a plural, and is 
derived from the Sanskrit genitive plural, throiigli the Mg. Pr. gen. plur. 
in mi (H. C. IY,300), thus,— 

Skr. nom. sing. (for ), ' wbat is to be said / gen. 

plur. J Alg. Pr. nom. sing. ; gen. plur. Ap. 

Pr. nom. sing, (K, I. 50) ; gen. plur. hence Bibari nom. 

sing. ; obi. (with elision of and contraction of concurrent vowels) 
(for ; loc. plur. Ap. Pr. = Alg, Pr. 

== Bk . 

Note, it is difficult to derive the Bibari oblique form from the Ap. Pr. 
gen. termination for, though this would account for strong forms like 

(= by contraction of the two concurrent vowels), it will not 

account for weak forms like ^xh which would be in Ap. Pr. and not 
B^t see contra Ploernlo, pp. 19^, 195. 

A'fflnitf, 

One affinity must be noted here, the Bangali so-called gerund in the 
genitive case in ^K, e* g, that is to say Just as in 

Bibari we have ^ \ ^ and ^ being respectively the signs 

of the genitive. 

OtlieT oUigue forms. 

There is another oblique form of the verbal noun which requires care- 
ful noting. We find it in the following forms — 
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BaiswM 

Banaras Bhojpuri (? 

BhojpM 

Alaitbii Bbojptin f#. 

North Maithili (Purniya) 

South Alaithili 
Alaithil-Bangali 
Alaithil-M^gadhx 
Magadhi 

These forms are all of them oblique, and are ne%’'er used in the sense 
of the nominative. They are especially common in compound verbs, in the 
sense of the dative, e, in the phrase mm “the clock 

wished for the act of striking,’’ i, e., ‘‘ was about to strike,” 

“ he became attached to beating,” i, e., he began to beat.” 

Yerbs ending in vowels sometimes insert a euphonic ^ or % so that we 
get phrases like “ the fill of drinking,” “ as much as one can 

drink.” Examples of this foj’m are very common, and one or two others 
will be given subsequently. 

I have met one or two other cases of nouns, which are not verbal 
nouns, such as ‘ an edge,’ having a similar oblique form. 

JElmmpIes, — 

Wtfk mix ^ * if yon go to the edge (of a field), 

have a stick (to protect) your head,’ MtK Frov, 

(Oblique) ^ write near the edge,’ Qor, Sgs, 3. 

It will be seen that in all the dialects (except, perhaps, Banaras Bhoj- 
pdri) , the termination is short, and that each dialect has one or more of 
these terminations, viz.^ ?, 5?, or To trace the derivation of these 
forms it will he more convenient, first to consider the derivation of the 
suffix of the Genitive, which as will be seen further on occurs in the fol- 
lowing forms in the various dialects of Eihari ^ , and or in old Bibari 
Wo, as in Ram. Ba. do., 35, in which Wo is written an 

absolutely separate word. These genitival affixes are all derived from 
the Sanskrit wm, through the Mg. Pr. 1%^. Here we have a termination 
X, JF, or W} formed from a Mg. Pr. termination in 

Now, to trace the derivation of the Bibari oblique form, we are bound 
by all analogy to refer it to a Mg. Pr. genitive ease, and, judging from the 
analogy of or we may refer the oblique form of the verbal noun 
of which we are now treating to a Mg. Pr. genitive case in or 

We shall now change the example, and take the root ‘ beat,’ as 
more convenient to deal with than the root ^see,’ which has only 
doubtful equivalents in Prakrit. We are entitled, then, as above shown, 
to derive or mXo from a Mg. Pr. genitive mfxx or if 
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such exists. Such a form as does exist both in S^auraseni and Alaga- 

dhi Prakrit (see Vara/ Y, 22). Feminine nouns in long ^5 form their 
genitives in 5 ^^, thus *511;, “ a river,” gen. sing. Moreover, just as 

is weakened to so in later Prakrit is weakened to 

or 

We may hence conclude that iTTT is the direct deseendent of 
the genitive singular of the Magadhi Prakrit feminine noun 

It now remains (a) to see what has become of this Prakrit nom. fern. 
5|TT^ in the later Gaudian languages, and (5) to trace it to its Sanskrit 
origin, 

(<35). The usual phonetic law of development is that Prakrit nouns 
ending in long vowels, shoi'ten these vowels in the modern Gaudian lan- 
guages. Under another well known Gaudian phonetic law, these final 
short vowels are, in some dialects, liable to elision. Hence we should expect 
to find a form or li'nc in the modern languages. Both these forms do 
exist in the modern languages. Eastern Gaudian (L e,, Bangali, and Bibari) 
prefers the form while western Gaudian and Marathi prefer the 

shortened form WK. In all these cases the word is feminine, which shows 
that mX cannot be derived from a Prakrit masc. nom, ,* and the deriva- 
tion I have suggested is borne out by the following reasons. 

' (1.) Western Hindi possesses a parallel strong form derived 

from the Prakrit strong form which is itself the strong form of 

the Prakrit from which the modern or ¥?K is derived. 

(2.) The declension of this verbal noun in Marathi (see Man. 2nd 
Ed., p. 53) shows clearly the derivation. In the second declension of 
Marathi nouns, all nouns derived from Sanskrit nouns in ^ (such as liffr, 
‘a wair from Skr. ftifrT) or ^ (such as ‘‘ dry ginger,” from Skr. 
form their oblic[ue form in thus,-— and This is plainly derived 

from the Praknt genitive (Var. Y, 22) and or 

the genitive of feminine nouns in ^ and having in Pi’akrit similar forms. 
But in Marathi another class of nouns also follows the same declen- 
sion, mZs, “feminine nouns derived from Manithi verbs,” such as 
‘a deficiency,’ <>hl. connect ed with “to break;” and 

“ a beating,” connected with “ to beat.” That is to say, they are 

derived from Prakrit nouns in ^ or viz., Marathi g:;3;, obL ijSt, corre- 
sponds to the Prakrit gft, gen. gflc, and Biarathi obi. ; H. dir. 
SHK or ; EihM obi. correspond to the Pr. gen, 

In this series, I have given no oblique form for Hindi. In the majo- 
rity of cases this has disappeared in that language, but it survives in 

' ^ MaithiH prefers the form but Bhojpuri and Magadhi (except in poetry) 
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phrases like TiTO wft (a beating on a beating) ‘ a mntual assault,’ 

mutual running,’ ‘ a running here and there.’ In these phrases and 
are the direct strong forms corresponding to the Prakjit nomina «e 
and respectively, but flTO and are distinctly oblique 

forms, whieli I would derive as follows 

Ft. gen» 

(Vai%T, 22) 

The contraction of these terminations to ^ need not cause ray 
objection. would naturally become and finally ^T, ]us^ Pr^ 

ftir, became and finally and Pr. became Hindi^^ ai d . 

finally H. H., Moreover the form in Pali is with 

a short penultimate, and though no similar form is recorded for Ap. i. 
still H. 0. IV, 329 would entitle us to assume the possible existence of 

TWs dii’ect verbal noun UPC or wft is what is called the root in Hindi 
grammars. It occurs frequently in Intensive .compounds in forms li e 
Ik ‘ to give a beating’, &c., and in the so-called conjunctive participle 
,K % or % or Cwith the % dropped) simply ’ having beaten lite- 
rally ‘ having done a beating.’ So also % ‘having done the ^tion of 
doing,’ and HK % ‘ having done the action of doing a beating. ^ % as 
will be shown under the head of conjugation, = the ^ edic Sk^_ (Skr. 
^ax), ‘ having done’ ; hence, Sfr. Pr. (H. C. i, 

elision of T) %. Mg. Pr. (Vara. XI, 16) has instead qxfic^lfyr, hence (through 
qxft^ruf,) the corresponding Bihari form qrt (See, however, Hoernle, 

S 491 for a different explanation of the forms.) 

The oblique Hindi form of the verbal noun, mKh also occurs m 
Desiderative compounds ; c. ff. ^ ‘ he wishes to beat in 

which flXKI is for ^ITT ‘ he wishes for a beating’. This is borne out by 
the Bihdri practice of introducing the post-position m in such compounds ■ 
e.a., (Magadhi) ^ 'qT'fs 'ft, ‘ I wish for sending,’ ‘I wish to send 
(Gr § 118) It also explains the fact that in Hindi this form (mis- 
called by grammarians the Past Participle) does not change for gender. . 
Moreover in Hindi it explains clearly the (so-called) anomalous forms 5^ 
(not JWT) ‘ to wish to go,’ and iflTT (not iR^) ‘to wish to 

Aip’ fsee Kello<^e p. 193). The same form (with the dative particle ^T) is 

1 ™a rSbn 3. (M». p. 151) Wt «« W VtOT. ■! 

fancy he wishes to eat me.’ 

To recapitulate therefore i, j- j. 

There is a Prakpit feminine nominative yttfl, which is the direct, 
ancestor of the Gaudian verbal noun totK or btR 
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Tills Prakrit £em. has a genitive wliieli has three forms to be noted at 
present, viz., from which I derive the Gaudiaii 

oblique forms as follows : — 


Pra. nom. 

Gaudian nom. 

Pra. gen. 

Gaudian obi. 

( 

Bihari 




Marathi WK 



c 

H, mx 


Tim 

(strong form) 

H. iTTft 

t 

(Ap.) 



(h,) It now remains to trace this Prakrit to its Sanskrit original. 
This is the abstract noun formed in Sanskrit by the affix ^T^or These 
two affixes are closely connected, only diffiering in the kind of verb with 
which they are employed. They form verbal nouns by adding to the 
stem. Thus — 

Verbal stem* 
live” 

(t%^) “ write” 

and so niany others. 

Sometimes a parallel feminine form is found in ^ (affix Example 

^ ‘‘ roar” a river.” 

^TT kill” ilTd* a pestilence*” 

The rules as to which stems in Sanskrit take and which take T, are 
very intricate, and in the vulgar language were certainly not always adhered 
to. At any rate, in Prakrit we find the termination ^ superseding the 
termination so that we have (Var. V, 24). 


SmishHt. 

Prakrit, 

« enduring.” 

g'fT?!'?!! or wnrft. 

“turmeric.” 


mm, “shade.” 

: ■ wr5T or ^rff. : 


Vararuchi in the Sdtra confines the change to four words only, but we 
find the option largely extended ia the later Prakrit of Hemaehandra 


Verbal noun, 
‘Mife” 

Mm “ a line” 
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(IITj 32, (fee.), and it is therefore only fair to assume that in the inodeni 
languages the change had become the rule. 

We are justified therefore in considering that the Gaudian verbal noun 
ending in ^ or in a silent consonant, is derived from the Sanskrit feminine 
verbal noun in or ^ or or 

In conclusion I now give examples of the various forms (direct and 
oblique) of this verbal noun, 

(a) Direct form ending in 

^ % mfkf “the bridegroom has not yet met 

the bride, and they are fighting about the wedding bracelet,’* Brov. 

^ ^ W ‘*the act even of seeing thee, my husband, 
did not take place,” <s., yon were not even seen by me.” Vzd V, 5. 

'Ibis last is a good example of the formation of the passive voice from 
this form of the verbal noun. Observe that f in the last example must 
be a verbal noun. If it is attempted to construe it in the sense of the con- 
junctive participle, nonsense can only ensue. Observe also that it is still a 
verbal noun, and governs the accusative (%TKr)* 

(5). Direct form ending in a silent consonant. (H. Hindi) wiR %T 
i?K WKT, he beat me a great beating,” Beames, C, G. II, 50. 

(c). Oblique form ending in ^ or "pr, 

‘‘ ke began remembering the goddess Asavari,” 

SallO. 

^5 ’^•oTsr “he went for the bringing of his brother 

Motiram,” 1 c., he went to bring him.” ^al, 20. 

Bliojipurh — ^ I went for plucking flowers,’ Qor. Sgs,. I. 
irf ^ for doing what did you come,’ ih. 

■ '•'V. '3^ 

Baislvdri, — -qx ^p!TT, “ with ten thousand ears for 

hearing others’ faults.” Bdm> Bd, cJi. 5, 9. 

{d So e). Oblique form in ^r, and strong direct form in 
(H. H.) “ a mutual beating.” 

(/). Oblique form in ^5?. 

Blaratbi, w ^ “ nowhere is there a horse of this 

kind.” Alolesworth, s. v. 

We have already seen that the Bihari terminations ff, ^ and ^ 
were originally used as terminations of the genitive in Prakrit. We may 
hence expect to meet them also used as terminations of general oblique base 
in Bihari. This will be found to be the case. I have not noted any in- 
stances of being so used, but instances of the other three are common. 
The following examples are taken from Manbodh’s Haribans. 

f% — W ^ next day all arose together,’ 4, 7. 

‘the flame of fire was (one) of 

poison/ 4, 21. 
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tt “531 ‘ from the first, have I had this 

fear/ 0, 21. 

^ the mouths of all began to water, 5,2. 
; i,— ‘ the eyes of Hari became filled with 
tears*, 9, 52. 

%f ‘he goes out from the courtyard/ 8, 2. 



Wote on the preceding 'Eseay. — By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Ph. B. , 

The great difficulty which one still too commonly meets in the com- 
parative study of the G-audian languages, with I'egard to the derivation of 
their infiectional forms, is the want of continuity in the descent of the 
latter. We know them in their modern Gaudian stage, and in their ancient 
Prakrit stage ; but very often the intermediate links are unknown. These 
would have to be looked for in the popular literature of the period inter- 
mediate between Gaudian and Prakrit ; that is, about 700 to 1000 years 
ago. I say, ^^popnlar literature, because the Gaudians are not descended 
from the Literary Prakrits, but from the vernacular (Apabhranisa) forms of 
Prakrit, Of such popular literature, if it existed, very little has survived, 
or, at least, is known to have survived. One of the oldest specimens is the 
Hindi Epic of Chand, the FritMrdj Bdmu, which is about 700 years old. 
Moreover, this as well as nearly all of the older popular literature known 
to us is in verse, while, for the particular question of derivation, prose 
literature would be far more useful. 

Besides such fragments of survived popular literature, some help is 
afforded by those portions of the later Prakrit grammars which treat of the 
Apabhramsa Prakrit, and in which their authors have embodied many com- 
paratively modern forms, current in their own time, mixed up with much 
older forms known to them traditionally. This remark applies, for example, 
to the grammar of Hemachandra, who lived about 750 years ago. 

Whenever the intermediate links are wanting, it is both natural and 
right to bridge the gap by the help of conjecture, and it is nothing sur- 
prising, that conjecture sometimes takes differing lines and arrives at diiferent 
results. There are, however, instances of forms, of which the series of links 
of descent is almost, if not entirely, complete ; and it may be hoped, that 
gradually, as our knowledge extends, their number will increase. 

One such instance occurs among the forms referred to in the preceding 
Essay. This is the form ending in or K and occurring in such words 
as or 11# behind' or afterwards*’, otc. These forms 
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Biaj end in ah or <?, with or without a nasal ; thus tcttw or or t 

The nasalised and unnasalised forms are equally common ; but the forms 
in ^ or ^ are modern and in present use, while those in i: or w are older. 
The latter are still met with in the Eamayan side by side with the more 
modern forms. Examples of both may be seen on pages 122, 123. In the 
much older Hindi of Chand’s Britkirdj Bdsaih only the forms in ^ or 
occur ; both, wither without nasal, being used promiscuously. But by the 
side of them, a still older form in or is occasionally met with. 

Thus; win 

I “ the men walked in pairs, one (pair) be- 
hind the other/’ XXXY, 18. 

i “ Hahuli Hammir, hearing it, 
joined bis hands before the king,” XXXV, 16. 

^ ^ 1 the king knows the whole condi- 

tion of the land in this part (of the country)” XXXV, 17. 

WT ^ ^ I “ before that (i. e. sunrise) the 

warriors mounted and issued forth to the battle-field against the 
enemies,” XXXIV, 32. 

Again w in 

i?Ttl ftr XX^ i just like Gop£ in the midst of his sport,’''’ 

XXXV, 25. 

^rJ3re[ ‘^he gave (him) a letter, which he had written 

before,” XXXIV, 21. 

i “ if ever you fiee back, it will be the 
laughing-stock of the enemies,” XXXIII, 19. 

1 on a Sunday, the seventh 

(of the month), by means of a mine, cleverly laid, the fort of 
Jambu was breached;” XXXV, 21, 

wl* I ^Tfe ^1' w 

The Samaiitas in the service of their lord entered into the 
enemy’s country exactly in the same artful way as Hanuman did 
in the glorious service of Kama,” XXXV, 21. 

^ WW wl* W I fi% tr#! a '' The armoured 

horsemen were so cut to pieces, as a husband’s fortune is scattered 
by (his taking to himself) a second wife,” XXX!II, 62.^ 

:Again 

occurs in the last quoted instance, where one manuscript has preserved 
the old form 

There is good reason to believe that these older forms in for w, were 
much more frequent in the Epic as originally composed by Chaud, For 

* The printed edition has which is a misprint. 
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occasional! j, where tlie MSS. now read the metro requires thus 
showing that the form w is a later on e, due to subsequent copyists.'^ 

TlTow turning to Hema Chandra, we find that the usual form m 
the ApabramAa Prakrit is while by the side of it occasionally and 

occur-t 
Thus : in 

■ for thee, 0 fool, who think thus, it 

becomes at last morning I Y, 362, 420. 
tr ^Tk ^X “^^X I '' hence I know (that) it is 

■plari when he speaks before me,*’ IV, 391. 

xy^x w:^ i “ when I see the lotus-face of 

’■J VJI '<> , 

my beloved, then my pleasure is complete,** lY, 332> 420. 

Again ill 

^ -^x 1 without thee, beloved, tho 

load does not fall, why then art thou grieved ?** lY, 421, 423. 
Agaiii/^ft in 

W cT I “ now let what may happen to the 
breasts of Eadha,** I Y, 420. 

^WX ^X 1 WT??ff 

As long as there is this perverse mode of business among men, so long 
let the evil man engage in it, but the good keeps aloof,’* lY, 406, 
Plere and are evidently equivalent forms, an inflection 

of the pronominal base corresponding to (see H. C. lY, 401, 

418). In Chand this inflection occurs in the modified form or 
“ then,’* now.” 

^ Thoro is a similar case. The termination of the third pers* sing, present in Hindi 
is now ^ ; the older form is and a still older form is ^X^ The latter occasionally 
occurs in Chand ; i?. y., ^ filfe ** the flock of yulturcs docs not 

cease (following) behind,” XXXY, 22. Similarly f; «<ho is angry,” it is 

spoilt,” in XXXY, 25. ^Tn XXYI, 52 ■5Q'T^SFT«T “men fly up in dilferent 

places,” we hare for as the metre requires, which shows that Chand 

must have written The form in is Pifikrit- 

t In the examples quoted from Hemachandra, I have substituted the (^mtndsijm 
( ) in several places for the ammmra which appears in the printed edition of Prof. 
Pischel, who follows herein the jMSS. That the former is correct, is shown by the metre, 
which is the well-known dohd in all those examples. Prosodically the diffeuenco 
between the two sounds is great, the ammdra making the preceding vowel hug hj 
ipodtion^ while the mimdsiJca has no such effect. In writing Xativos aro apt to over- 
look this differeiico, but never m fronwicmtion . — In the second example (from I Y, 391) 
tho printed edition (and MSS.) has which, as the metre shows, should bo 

(cf. H. 0. lY, 362).— In the sixth example (from lY, 40G) does not represent the 
Skr. ■^f?r ** it goes,” as Trivikrama’s commentary erroneously translates, but tho Skr, 

( noiu. sing. fens. of. ^Hhat” (see H. 0, IY,^363); it qualifies 
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Similarly so long>-as^'^ wlien4lien^^'‘ are inflections 

of the pronominal bases cTTH, which, with the same meaning, are met 
with, both in the Ap, Prak. and in Chand, e, y., 

II so long as the cracking blow of a lion’s paw does not 
fall on their broad forehead, that noise of the mad, furious ele- 
phants resounds,’’ H. C. lY, 406. 

ft I 1 WUr 11 a lion roared 

on their left side, then Devi descended on the right (side),’^ 

JPrifM7*dj SdsaUf'KX.XVf 22, 

Both this and the preceding set of pronominal bases correspond to the 
Sanskrit 

Now this evidence shows that the Gaudian termination "I, etc., can- 
not be identified with the Sanskrit instrumental termination but that it 
is to he traced back to the Apabhramla Prakrit ending or 

There is another circumstance, making for the same conclusion, which 
is worth noting. There is good reason to believe that the Sanskrit 
termination whenever it was employed in the later vernaculars (which 
happened occasionally) was always felt to be a tatsama and preserved nearly 
intact. The vowel K was, sometimes, shortened, but the final w was not 
changed into a mere nasalisation of % In Chand the Sanskrit instrumental 
in occurs hut very rarely, and always unchanged ; thus, 

I *s^lft§ €1^ ■^^11 “In this battle 

success was missed through their cowardice ; thereby you may 
know (that they behaved like) young women,” XXXIII, 30. 

In Bangali the forms henm fl so,” Jcena “ why,” ifi henUtm 
^‘because,” jena “as if” are still in use (see Sbama Churn Birear’s 
Bg. Gi%, pp. 217, 218,-237, 238) j here e is short, but na is intact. Perhaps 
the commoner Bangali forms “ as,” teman “so,” 

Mmm “ how” p. 216) may be similarly explained as instrumentals 

of the Apahhramsa pronominal bases (above noticed), the old 

ending being shortened to but again keeping the final ^ intact. 
In Maithili, also, occur jend “as,” tend “so,” (see Grierson’s 
Mth. Gr. Part I, p. 109, in Extra No. of J. A. S. B., 1880), where the 
final long is merely the Maithili way of indicating a shox't open d as 
distinct from % which latter is pronounced something like dm. 

There remains the question to what inflectional ease the Apabhram- 
Prakrit terminations or belong. Now Hemaehandra (lY, 
857) expressly ascribes the suffix to the locative sing, of mase. and neut. 
bases in and also (lY, 347) to the loc. plur. of all bases, whether ending 
in a or i or u. He further ascribes (lY, 341, 352) the suffix f% to the loc. 
sing, of all bases in i and and to fern, bases in a. We have therefore Hema- 

* Maithili ^ ^ w'^are, I think, contractions of the Ap. Tr, Wft (H, 0, lY, 357)* 
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Chandra’s express authority for looking on the termination as indicating 
theloc. sing. ; and since the suffix (as a locative suffix) is in all probability 
a mere variety of the suffix fi, we may assume that, even though not 
noticed by Hemacbandra, it might also be used with bases in a, just as with 
bases in t and However that may be, it is certain that in after times 
both suffixes p# and were used as terminations of the locative singular. 

This is proved both by the usage of Tulsi Has in his Eamayaii and of the 
Maithili, as already stated in the preceding Essay, pp. 126, 180. If modern 
pandits maintain tliat the suffix vi is always used by Tulsi Has in a plural 
sense, they can only do by saying that when it is used in the singular it con- 
veys an honorific sense. Hut this is merely an easy method of theirs of sg^uar- 
ing awkward facts with a pre-conceived theory. Pace the pandits, we must 
judge for ourselves j for instance, taking the example, (][uoted on. p. 123,**^'"--'^ 
' -there is no conceivable reason why not in 

have a plurafsense/wb'fcti^M’^o^fie as it does by 

the side of the singular fVg “ in Ocher examples, of similar 

undeniable singulars, might be cited* 

It may be added that in the examples quoted above (p. 160) from 
Chand the words in this part/’ “ on the seventh day,” and 

many other similar instances, cannot well be explained as anything else 
than locatives. 

However, I am not absolutely concerned to prove that every single 
modern form in t?: or ^ corresponds to an Ap. Prak. locative. It is certain 
that a later period, the affixes Pt and 1% were used in a much looser way, 
as a sort of general infiectional suffix (as may be seen from the examples, 
cited on pp. 122 — 125), and it is, therefore, quite permissible to say, that 
the modern termination is used in the sense of the instrumental in certain 
cases (viz,, in the regular declension of the Maithili, see Grierson’s Mth. 

Gr. Part I, p, 9). This does not apply, howevei', to phrases like 

etc., which can be directly traced to the Ap. Pr. and shown to be locatives. 

But in any case, by whatever particular case-name they may be called, the 
modern forms in ^ are direct descendants of Ap. Pr, forms in 

I will only add, in conclusion, that I am inclined to agree with the 
theory put forward on pp. 154ffi regarding the probable derivation of the 
verbal noun in a or i, obi. ai or e, though I should carry up the descent of 
the oblique forms to the Ap. Pr, terminations in and ^ rather than to 
the literary Pr. termination in Thus, the obi. and (p. 151) 
correspond to the oblique and (see p. 151), and I would identify 
the South Maithili and M%adhi oblique (pronounced ghamw with ato 
as in the English “law”) with Ap. Pr, while the Magadhi obi. is 
the same as Ap. Pr. ’spcf%. I hope to have another opportunity of further 
explaining this view. 

^ Indeed, as H. 0. gives both forms (=: and liw?: (= 

promiscuously, ho virtually allo-ws the uunasalised suffix to «-bas6s. 
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On the Temples of Beoghar*—By RAJE5rDTiAi.Ai:iA M'xtra, 

LL. D., 0. I. E. 

(With a Plate.) 

Deoghar, ‘ the home of. goas,’ is a small town, four miles to the south 

of the Baidyanath Station on the chord line of the East Indian^ Eajlwa.y, 
and about two hundred miles due west of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 29' 48" N. 
Lon®, 86° 44' 36" E. During the later Muhammadan rule it formed a part 
of the Bii'bhum district, but it is now included in the Santal Pargannahs, 
lying on its west side. It is situated on a rocky plain, having a small 
immediately on the north, a low hill on the north-west, called Nau- 
hill called Trikuta-parvata about five miles to toe east, 


dana (-..jJ^iiftsouth-east (Jaime and 

and °ther hiUs ^ but within twelve miles 

TmEseeXe Immediltldyto'th^ west of the town proper there is a 

Wet named Yamunajor, about 20 feet broad, which exists as a dry 
rttofonhegTeTt-^ About half a mile to fe wes4 of 

this runs the river Dliarawa, which, making a bend, runs also along t re 
Xli -it 0 distance of about a mile from the town. The space between the 
toLi nroner and the river on the south side belongs to the Ghatwdli estate 
of Bohini; but the town of Rohiniis situated about three miles to the west 
of the river. The river varies in width from 50 to 120 yards, and 
the rains and for two months afterwards is a shallow stream, but in the hot 
fTi < it is a drv bed of sand from which water is drawn by scraping the 
to toe depto of a foot. It takes its rise in the hills of the 

SLarib-ig district, and, after a winding course, falls into toe Mor or ILay^ 
rdkshi ‘the peacock-eyed,’ i. e., having water lustrous as oye of the 
peacock, near Suri, receiving, before toe junction, the inters of ^ abi-esaid 
yaiimnaior. It is subject to very serious tresliets, Aftei a hca y 
Lwer during the preceding night, I noticed, one mm-mng at 6 o clock at tlm 
end of October, 1881, the water to be barely three feet deep, and foui hours 

* There are notioes of the archaeology of the place in Montgomery Martui’s 
< V. stem India’, Vol. II ; in Hunter’s ‘ Annals of Enrol Bengal,’ and in his fetatistical 
Acoount of Bengal,’ Vol. XIV ; in the ‘ Mnlrorjeo Magazine.’ (a note hy Bahu Bhoknath 
Chnndor) • and in the Archseologioal Survey Eeports, Vol. VIII, (Mr. Boglar s Report) , 
tut none of them is such as to preclude the necessity of a detailed acoount. None of 

them gives the inscriptions to he found at the place. 

+ Mr Bevlar says, “ Eight miles north-imt from Baijnath is a group of hills with 
three curious peaks, it is known as the Trikuta hills,” p. 145. The direction given is 

quite wrong. 
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afterwards, there wasan impetuouseurrent eight feet deep, and so strono- that 
none couid sjim across it. I. was, on the occasion, placed in a ludicrons 
situation. My cook had forded the rim- at early dawn, right opposite to 

my bungalow, and at 10 o’clock, when he returned with his purchases, the river 
was impassable, and I had to satisfy myself with the sight of the materials 
of my breakfast waiting on the opposite bank. The water subsided at 3 p m 
when my servant easily recrossed the river by fording. I have been told that 
the freshets are at times so sudden that a person may be overtaken by one 
betoro li6 lias half crossed the river. 

Jungle, deriving its name from 
that of a I akir, lyliose descendants now own the land. It appeared to me 
very like a hunting-ground or Shikargah of some old Eaia, not unlike 
the hunting-ground of the Dumraon Maharajii, but much smaller- 1--' ' 
aiiifAdi ".n.- ama. .of about a mile and a half. j -leing 

bered by brushwood, audomTcdirTeTv walk ' T enenm- 

of it. ■„ ui different parts 

The area of Deoghar is under two miles -inrl fho f- a 
the last Census was reckoned at 8005, of which 4961 
3041 were females. But the influv T’! 

is said to rise from two to fif tv t 1 f “i"”' ^“^ay® 

do not, generally sperki g.'pfoW Tbe pilgHms, however. 

10 to 12 hour.s, aid their pmsiicrdSs no 1 ^ r 

sanitary condition of the town, which the 

highly salubrious. The soil is fertill td JL 

cultivation is carried on iwineipally by the ^'r 

bourhood, and not by the Hindd nomSf 

300 families of priesi, a ITo/ I?”’ T7. 

to the gullibility and the religion; L of 

usual public officrs?! gtd J 

blishment of the town, and to thdr credit it m" t b^:. WtHt rbr"“'"l 
drains of the place look clean and well taken care of. ' 

In so far the place is of little importance Tf ;« ?, i- 

. w .0 „„ 

that "»»*% 

^ i. ..„a of the to fc ig. ot th." S u If 

uga, „j. the Sira p™,,, 
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feeling that Hs golden metropolis in Ceylon, ^od M^a’ 

would not be perfect without the presence m ^,.,,3 ,£ 

deva himself, repaired to the Eailasa ‘ ^ ^ at the 

that dread divinity. It so '^^PPr^’^rken in a hufi, and Nandi, 
time in the society of his consort, who ^ a stranger 

the warder at the gate of Ms — iy'l.lbed. He 
to pass in. But J'^^.^hSled him to I great distance 

SrhirporSie made the m.ntmn trm^Ie, the My io very 

rs 

pleaded in excuse of us co , , , • parents at all seasons, and the 

V- was justified in appearing before his P"® ^ hjs • 

:rn. 

limed to imvel torn Cejlon jo tto^ ujgem wee 

Ti.* not seein very There were, liowevei, 

condition n nnd t\\Q iourney begun. aods 

immediately taken up, and J pot think of. The go 

difficulties in the way ^ J . established in the kingdom oioi 

dreaded the effect of the Imgam g hierarchy, and if Maha 

tCwas the most ' Ws metropolis, there won d be 

leva were to be the protector of tM demo 

no Laos left them for hm ^^'^^J^ting their enemy. Naruna, the 
conclave, and devised their plan created an un- 

resent of the waters, entered the J jj4,aiia to relieve 

plLant sensation, and a pressing “ ^ Brahman, appeared before 

HWf. Yishnu,inthegarhof that had been laid to 

him and accosted him. ^hman to help him by holding the go 

* Tbere is a story 7 „„„pnBd to her lord, 
of a thief makes a truant wife reconciled 
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wlien lie came back, lo 1 tbe Brahman had disappeai’ed, and the lihgam was 
Ijing on the ground at a considerable distance from the spot where he had 
alighted.^ The spot where Eavana had descended is now called Harla- 
Juii; the place where the lihgam was deposited is Beoghar ; andtlie Vaidja- 

TT JPtT* I 

fW ^nP5lt% 11 <il» 11 
^ WT 2c»w1tT I 

vj 

II <£\ II 

w^Hiirr Tir^^sm II ^ 
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'3^ I ^reirs’? i 

Wsf^ 11 u 

S> 

I 'sif^ 'srarir fl - i 

®i#^ira-^Wr5iT 31^ lie® II 

1 3r?Tf%# #Tftw 1 

f%3TT l| II 

tm ■'TT^^ TR^UTEt ^ I 
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iiatba of otir day is tlie lingam aforesaid. Deogbar as a name of the place 
is, bowever, quite modern. In Sanskrit works we find in its place Harda- 
pitba, Haridrapitha, Edvana-kanana, Ketaki-vana, Haritaki-vana, and Vai- 
dyandtba. In Bengal tbe place was generally known under the last name, 
but the East Indian Railway Company Laving opened a station near it 
and assigned to tbe town that has grown up around it tbe name of Bai- 
dyanatba, the people, for tbe sake of distinction, Lave used tbe name of 
Deogbar. In tbe Post Office seal tbe name is Baidyandtb Deogbar. 

Tbe story as related in tbe Vaidyandtbamiabdtmya of tbe Siva Parana 
is embellished with many tedious and circumstantial details which it is not 
necessary to notice here, particularly as those details are not borne out by 
tbe Padma Purdiia, which alters them to a considerable extent. As both 
the versions are bctitious — tbe results of wild, uncontrolled fancy — they are 
of no interest except to the pious Plindd. 

Tbe story runs that Eavana tried bard to remove the iiiigam from tbe 
spot where it bad been placed, but failed. Tiie divinity w-ould on no ac- 
count move from tbe place. Tbe Titan, growing desperate, used violence ; 
but that served only to knock oE a bit from the top of tbe Iiiigam, but 
not to move tbe divinity from tbe position it had taken. This showed tbe 
folly of tbe course Eavana bad adopted, and he fell at tbe feet of the lin- 
gam, and begged for pardon. He made amends, too, for bis sacrilegious 
violence by daily coming to tbe place and worshipping tbe divinity with 
sacred water brought from tbe source of the Ganges on tbe Himalaya moxm- 
tains. The latter part of tbe operation was subsequently dispensed with by 
the excavation of a well in which the waters of ail tbe sacred pools on 
tbe face of tbe earth were deposited. 

1?!TWT TTigiT ^ il II 

, ^ ■ ■■ ■ 

TWT '?:^T t 
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wrftrtr ■qrfnw ii « 

lit 1 

'ewsirg 'ir ii ii 
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vf 
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■Vaidyanatha-mahatinya of the S'iva Puraija, Ohaiitor 4 
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• According to the Padma Purana, the Brahman deposited the lihgam in 
due form, consecrated it with water from a neighbouring tank, repeated his 
prajers, and then departed. A Bheel was present when this was done ; he re- 
ceived instructions from the Brahman and, following liis example, worshipped 
the lihgam, but having no vessel hand j, brought the water for worship in his 
mouth, and used it in his adoration. When Havana at last returned, he 
related all the circumstances, and pointed out that the Brahman was no 
other than Vishnu himself. Havana then excavated a well with an arrow, 
brought into it the waters of all the sacred pools on earth, and duly wor- 
shipped the god/^ This is obviously a Slvite version of the story of the 
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fowler Visvavasu who worshipped Jagannatha before the Hindds took up 

After^the death of Eavana, according to one set of traditions, (not 
noticed in any Pnrdna), the lifigam lay neglected for ages, until it was no- 
ticelby ami hunter, Yaijd by name, who accepted it or his god, an^ 

worshiped it daily, and proclaimed it to the world as the lord of 
Tdtaitha. Before this occurrence, the Imgam was known by its ongina 
name of Jpotirlirig^, the Imgam of light, or the name it derived on its 

transfer,^ Eaja^esvaia^itio^ differs from this. According to it, as sum- 
marised by Dr. Hunter in his interesting ‘ Annals of Eural Benga , a 
the olden time,’ they say, ‘ a band of Brahmans settled on t e an -s o 
IrauS highland kke beside which the holy city stands Around 
them there was nothing but the forest and mountains, in winch dwelt the 
black races. The Brdhmans placed the symbol of their god Siva near 
lake, and did sacrifice to it ; but the black tribes would not sacrifice to it, 
but came, as before, to the three great stones which their fathers ^^d woi- 
shipped, and which are to be seen at the western entrance of ^ 

to Ss day. The Brdhmans, moreover, ploughed the land, and fc^ught 
waJ'; frfm the lake to nourish the soil; but the hill-men hunted and 
fished as of old, or tended their herds, while their women tilled little 
Hatches of Indian-corn. But in process of time the Brahmans, finding the 
land good, became slothful, giving themselves up to lust and seldom 
callin- on their god S'iva. This the black tribes, who came to worship the 
glt'stones, sal and wondered at more and more till at last o"® 
byname Byju, a man of a mighty arm, and rich in all sorts of cattle 
Kcame wroth at the lies and wantonness of the Brahmans, and vowed he 
would beat the symbol of their god S'iva with his club every day before 
touchin-^ food. This he did ; but one morning his cattle strayed into the 
forest, ami after seeking them all day. he came home hungry and weaix 
and having hastily bathed in the lake, sat down to his supper _ Just as he 
stretched out his hand to take the food, he called to mind his vovv ; and, 
worn out as he was, he got up, limped painfully to the Brahmans idol on 
the margin of the lake, and beat it with his club. Then suddenly a 
splendid form, sparkling with jewels, rose from the waters, and said : 

‘ Behold the man who forgets his hunger and his weariness to beat me, 
while my priests sleep with their concubines at home, and neither give me 
to eat nor to drink. Let him ask of me what he will, and it shall be given. 
Bviu answered, ‘ I am strong of arm and rich in cattle. I am a leader 
of my people ; what want I more ? Thou art called Mth (Lord) ; let me 
too be called Lord, and let thy temple go by my name.’ ‘ Amen,’ replied 

# rt^ mv ATif.touities of Orissa, II, p, 103. 
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the deity ; 4ieiicefortli thou art not BjjUj, but Byjnath, and my temple 
shall be called by thy name.* 

Romantically as this story has been narrated by the charming writer, 
it is as thoroughly fictitious as the one that the Hindds recite, and utterly 
worthless as data for any historical inference. It cannot be under any 
circumstance more than three hundred years old ; it is probably of a much 
^ ^ The Indiao-corn, which the women of the black races 

are said to have cultivated, was unknown in this country before the 
Spaniards or the Portuguese brought it from America, and the black races 
could not possibly have known it in the olden time, or about the time 
when the temple was first built. There is no name for the corn in the 
Sanskrit language, and the la^imQs Janera, Bhuttd, Mah7cd di>^^ 

all obviously foreign. In Jandrd we have Rio Janeiro, and in Mahlcd we 
recognize the Mahiz of the Island of Hayti, whence maize was first 
brought to Europe. It is true that the aboriginal races now cultivate 
it very largely, but that is not due to its being an aboriginal product, but 
to its being easily cultivated, and therefore better suited to the primitive 
husbandry of the Santals. The ^Hhree stones of aboriginal worship** ai*e 
altogether a misidentification. As will be shown in the sequel, they 
are parts of a purely Hindu structure, attached to a Hindu temple, and 
used for Hindd ceremonials. It may be added that the tomb in which the 
mortal remains of Byju are alleged to be deposited is scarcely two hundred 
years old. Byju is no other then a clumsy copy of the Puranic Bhiila, 
the forester, and must go the way of his archetype. 

Some of the Puraiias, without openly rejecting the story of Ravana, 
carry the date of Yaidyanatha’s advent at Deoghar to a much earlier period. 
It was not in the second, hut in the first, age of the world, Satya Yuga or 
the age of Truth,** when the gods of heaven had not yet settled down to 
their respective places, and jealousies and rivalry and dissensions were rife 
for precedence, that Siva, claiming a higher rank than that of his father- 
in-law, Daksha, treated him with marked discourtesy at a public assembly. 
The patriarch resented this by not inviting him to a grand sacrifice, and Sati, 
the daughter of Daksha, failing in her expostulations with her father, com- 
mitted suicide, rather than continue to be known as the daughter of one 
who bad reviled her divine husband. Overpowered by grief, Siva, in a fit 
of frenzy, stuck the corpse of his wife on the point of his trident, and 
roamed about as a madman. The sight created a scandal, and n5body 
being able to approach and remonstrate with Siva, Yishiiu cut up the body 
with his discus into fifty-two parts, which fell on difierent parts of India. 
The heart fell at Deoghar, and thence that place attained its sanctity, and be- 
came known by the name of Hdrdta^itlia “ the sanctuary of the heart.’* 

* * Annals of Enral Bengal/ pp. 191/1 
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Siva imrsed bis grief here for a long time, carrying the heart on his 
breast like the Scotch knight who brought away the heart of Eichard I, 
from France, and earned the surname of Lockheart, changed afterwards to 
Lockhart. It is added, that inasmuch as this was the only 'ivay in which 
Siva offered the final obsequies to his consort, the place derived the al- 
ternative name of 01dtdh]ium% the cremation ground.” It is worthy of 
note, however, that at present there is no temple, shrine, or spot at Deogliar 
which is associated with this occurrence, though at all the other fifty- 
one places mementos of some kind or other are still extant. 

Yet another story. It was again at the first age of the world that 
Siva manifested himself as lingams of light at twelve different places under 
different names. These included 1st, Somanatha, in Saurasbtra ; 2nd, 
Mallikarjuna at Sllsaila ; 3rd, Mabakala at Ujjain ; 4th, Ohkara, at 
Amaresvara ; 5th, Kedara, on the Himalaya j 6tb, Bbimasankara, at 
Dakim ; 7tb, Yisvesvara, at Benares ; 8th, Tryambaka, on the banks of the 
Gautami ; 9th, Yaidyanatha, at Chitabhiimi ; lOtb, Nagesa at Dwarka ; 
11th, Rame4a, at Setubandha j and 12tb, Ghusrinesa, at Slvalaya,* These 
include all the principal and most celebrated lingams in India. 

On the top of the lingam at Deoghar, the goddess Sati appeared as a 
pandanus fiower, anclfor along time afterwards dwelt in a grove near it in order 
to be ready at hand to worship the emblem of her lord. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance the place became known as Ketafeivana, or the pandanus grove.” 

How our Pandits reconcile these contradictory stories, I know not, 
and it would be futile to inquire into the subject. But to turn to the me- 
morials now extant with which these stories are associated. 

The temple of Yaidyanatha now stands in the middle of the town, and 
is surrounded by a courtyard of an irregular quadrilateral figure. See plan, 
Plate XY. The east side of the courtyard facing the public road measures, 
from north to south, 226 feet, and near its southern limit there is a large 
arched gateway with a Nuhbatkhana on top of it. The Nuhbatkhdna is, 
however, not much used, a separate two-storeyed building, close to the north 
of it, having been pi’ovided for the musicians. The gateway also is not much 
used, as it has been partially blocked by a one-storeyed building. On the 
south side, which is faced by a range of shops, the length is 242 feet. On 
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>. Baglar’s desoxiption of the gates is not corree 
f oit ; the principal one is to the west and. 

wo Jnorones. one is on the north and on 

is the largest and the west one small. The s 
which leads to the Head Piiest’s residence 
, and cannot correctly be eaUed an ^ 

„ emulsion of Bhfcg is often poured on the 
i its top, but I was told, that such things wore 
■ear of their injuriously affecting the pilgrims -w 
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smell, and is esteemed as highly sacred. Every pilgi^ j 
taste a few drops of it, and to carry away a phial full of 
informed that the water is hailed out of it from time to time, to prevent 
its becoming tainted by the putrefaction of the vegetable mattei mi^o 
with it. When I tasted it, I did not notice any fcetid^odour. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is the Jyotirhnga or Vaidyanatha 
of the sto 7 cited above. It is of a cylindrical form five inches in diameter 
Ind risin/ about four inches from the centre of a lai^e slab of basa t 

shaped like a yoni and pointing towards the north J irburied 

in this slab it is not possible to ascertain how much of the Imgam is buiie 

Zu u ,r i 

Hindd legend to the assault ot Kavana, ana uy uua » 

ot B,j. , f oe“ » J Zi milk 

smoothed the surface and made it even glistening, but the irregular fia - 

it aft* “I 

fbe temple in the glare o£ the midday sun, one can see nothin in it , and 

wo kmpf »e dl th.t ». WJ »p y i-tip 

the emblem of the divinity : one of them is kept burning all day. With the 
feeble itht of the lamps, and after repeated washings, I noticed the Imgam 
to of a dull amber colour, mottled with black specks. The original colour 
was doubtless grey, but the washings with milk and frequent smearing 
with sandal-paste have given it a yellowish tmge, and 
to me the iL of the stone being granite. The cell contains no fuimtuie 
of any kind and the walls are bare and unplastered. One block of basalt 
» tt. top of th. aoo™.„ I wao told. .o»l.i»od .n mtonpt.o.. B.t 
going up to it b, 0 kddot and holding two totohea by its «do, I tound ths 

supposed writing to he mere chisel marks, i 1 la 

The lobby in front of the cell is, like the cell itself, paved with flags 
of basalt, but it contains nothing in the way of furniture or fi.vtures. 
There is, however, a small inscription on the left side of the entrance to 
fhp eell This will be noticed lower down. 

The second porch has, as shown in the woodcut, in front a row of pfllars 
snannedby blocks of basalt. On the right side there is a sandstone imn 
of a bull, which is by some dignified with the name of 
excellency.’ Near it there are some small bovine images, and bells ban^ 
underthe ceiling. Every pilgrim, entering by the front door, has <=o puU tiie 
bell-rope to announce to the divinity the approach of a devote^ In most 
eases the priests do the needful in behalf of the pilgrims. This rule is 
strictly enforced at the temple of Yi^veivara at Benares. 
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The ritual of worship is simple enough. The mantras are few, and 
the offerings limited. Pouring of water on the lihgam, smearing it with 
sandal-paste, and the offering of flowers and a few grains of rice constitute 
the worshi|>. This is followed by the offering of money in silrer or gold, 
no copper being allowed to be brought in contact with the divinity. 
Eich people offer horses, cattle, palkis, gold ornaments and other valua- 
bles, and sometimes rent-free land in su^^port of the daily worship, the title- 
deed in such cases being ordinarily a bel leaf on which the donation is written, 
and the leaf is swept out in the evening. This deed, however, is more 
faithfully respected than many muniments on parchment. There is 
nothing here like the consecration of enormous quantities of dressed 
food and sweetmeats which obtains at Bhiivanes'vara, Puri, and else- 
where. The god delights in water, bel leaves, sandal and flowers, and 
they are all that are necessary for his worship. He is, however, very 
particular about the quality of the leaves and the water. The former 
has to be brought from the Trikuta Hill. For ordinary use the water of 
the sacred well, excavated by Eavana, is held sufficient ; but water from the 
sources of the Ganges on the Himalaya near Badrinath, Sanskrit Badari* 
natha, or from the Manasarovar lake in Tibet, is highly prized, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims, mostly hermits, bring it from those distant places. A 
great quantity is also brought from the Ganges near the Jahgira rock.=^ 
Adverting to it, Mr. Montgomery Martin says, hut the great emolument 
of the priests arises from about 50,000 pilgrims who at various times 
come to carry away a load of water which they intend to pour on 

* General Gunningliam derives the name from that of a saint, and not from 
that of tlie Emperor Jahangir as some do. He says, Here the course of the 
river is changed by two rocky hills ; one called Jangira, standing in the middle 
of the water, and the other called Bais-karan forming a blnfi: headland at the 
end of the stream. The former derives its name from Jahnu Rishi, who had 
established his cell or A^irmn in a cleft of the rocks. Hence the rock itself was 
called Jdhnavi griha, or ‘‘ Jahnu’s house,” which was gradually shortened to Jahn- 
gira, just as Mdja griha has now become Udjgif!^ (Arcbmologieal Survey Reports, 
XIV, p, 30.} This is a mere guess, and on the face of it not tenable. If the meaning 
be ‘‘Jahnu’s house,” the compound should Jalimt-gxiha, which would correspond 
with Mdja~griha, the first member of which is a noun. If the derivative form be 
accepted, the term should he Jdhnava griha, the neuter noun griha not admitting 
of a feminine adjective like Jdhnavz to qualify it, nor could the name of the saint be 
feminine. If the term he taken as a derivative feminine noun, the meaning would 
be the house of the river Ganges, and we would come to the absurdity of calling the 
rock the house of the river. If the word he spelt with a short final i in the derivative 
form, we create our giant vi with the object of knocking it down immediately after 
without any object, and that against the ordinary rules of Sanskrit elision. The name 
originally was Jahnugiri or “the rook of Jahnu.” Both griha and gtri would change 
into gir in the vernacular without any difficulty, and the context can alone determine 
the original term. 
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the head of various celebrated images in distant parts. ^ In the south 
of India I have met pilgrims carrying their load from this place ; u y 
far the greater part goes to Devaghar in Yirabhiim where it as pouredjn 
the PriaVs or Linga called Baidyanatha, to whom this water, taken fiom a 
scene of former pleasure, is considered as peculiarly acceptable. ^ ^ 

A special charge was formerly made for the ofienng of this watey and 
it was called auAgdjali. The priests now keep a supply oI sacred water in 
pMals to help such pilgrims as come without a supply. A ew 
this water are sprinkled on the flowers which the wm'shipper t^he 

divinity. The water is described to be from Jangira, or from Badarinatha, 
or from Manasarovar according to the whim of the priest at the time. 

The verandas on the north, the west, and the south sides of the 
temple are reserved for such pilgrims as repair to the asylum of the divimtj 

for special blessings. Their daily number varies from 20 to 40, and they 

include both men and women from all classes of the community, from ^ e 
richest to the poorest. The plan adopted to extort the blessings is curious. 
It is a sort of a distress warrant on the divinity, threatening him _^with the 
sin of murder if he should decline, and reminds one of the Brehon law 
of distress, under which a creditor who required payment from a debtor of 
hio'her rank than himself should fast upon him. In the ordinary aftairs 
of^life this law is well known in this country from an early date under the 
name of “ sitting Dharija.” Lt one time it was so prevalent that the British 
Indian Government felt it necessary to pass a special law, Eegulation VII 
of 1820, to prohibit it. When one fasts on a god the word ordinarily used 
is hatm or killing, for the resolution is to commit suicide by fasting,^ 
the divinity implored decline to grant the favour sought. It is in tact 
Dharnd under another name. The blessings sought ai-e various. Ordinarily 
men fast for the cure of their diseases ; women mostly tor the cure oi 
the ailments of their children, or for obtaining children. The usual prac- 
tice is for a pilgrim to bathe in the Bivagahg^ tank in the morning, worship 
the lin^'am, and then to lie down on the bare pavement of the veranda till next 
morning when he or she rises, performs his or her worship, drinks a mouthful 
of water’from the vat on the north side, and then lies down again. This 
practice is continued for three days and three nights, in course of which the 
pleasure of the divinity is generally communicated, to him or her in a 
dream. Sometimes the dream comes on the very first night, sometimes on 
the second or the third, and sometimes not at all ; the dream, when vouchsafed, 
manifesting itself in such words as “ Go away, you are cured or “ Go, and 
do such and such things (naming them) and you will be cured or “ You 
■will be cured or " Your wish will be fulfilled in course of such a time” 


* Martin’s .‘Eastern India,’ VoL II, p, 38» 
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(naming ifc). Slionld no dream come, it is midersfeood tliat the person is too 
sinful and utterly unworthy of the god’s mercy. Formerly the fasting was 
continued sometimes to seven, eight, or nine days, and dreams came on 
after such protracted fasting ; but, some deaths having taken place from 
starvation, the priests do not now permit a longer fasting than of three 
days. The sight of these miserable beings on the third day is pitiW indeed. 

I once noticed a woman of about 30 years of age, lean and emaciated, 
who was too weak to walk from her place to the vat, and to have a drink 
of w-ater, and had to be led thereto by her companion. It should be added, 
however, that this absolute fast is highly efficacious in many eases. Per- 
sons who had suffered for months or years from painful chronic diseases, 
%vhich had made life a burthen to them, have returned home perfectly 
cured, while others have been greatly relieved. Nervous diseases, particu- 
larly hysteria, are often cured. And there are not women wanting who 
profess that they have been cured of their barrenness. One common com- 
plaint among Hindu women is that their children die young, so that they 
cannot have two sons living at the same time, and for this they sometimes 
fast at the gate of the lord, and are not unoften blessed. Of course there 
can be no statistics to show the percentage of cures, and it must be com- 
paratively small, perhaps not more so than at Lourdes and other places in 
Europe, but it is sufficiently large to keep up a constant stream of pilgrims 
submitting to the fast. Some of those who ai'e blessed have their names 
engraved on the pavement of the verandas, and there ai'e a great many 
names so engraved. Formerly the pilgrims lay in the open courtyard, but 
about one hundred and fifty years ago the verandas were built to protect them 
from the sun and rain. 

Leaving now the great temple, I must go over the courtyard to notice 
the minor sanctuaries. The terrace, marked No, 1 on the annexed plan, ^ 
(Plate XY) is used by pandits on cold weather mornings for expounding the 
S'astras. It is also used for performing sraddhas. 

No. 2 has been replaced lately by a large stone temple, which the 
present Head Priest has erected in honour of his father. 

No. 3 is dedicated to the goddess Nall, a black stone image, similar 
to what is now prepared in Bengal to represent that divinity. The image 
is remarkably well executed. On the top of the door there is an inscrip- 
tion which gives the name of Hariiiatha Ojha and the Sam vat date 1700* A 
»second inscription on a side gives a different date. 

^ I am indebted for this plan to Baku Bashabehari Butt, Xanungo of Beogbar. 
He measured the temples without taking any angles, and the location of the different 
temples is, therefore, not absolutely correct. For all practical purposes, however, the 
plan is quite satisfactory. Since preparing it, I find Mr. Boglar has published one in 
the Archaeological Survey Eeports, Yol. YIII. 

A A 
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No* 4i in dedicated to tiie goddess* Annapdma, Hlie great almoner.* It 
too bas an inscription* 

No. 5 is the sacred well GhandraJcupa,^ the repository o£ the holy 
waters of all the sacred pools on earth, which Eavaiia is said to have exea- 
Tated to relieve himself of the necessity of daily bringing water for worship 
from the Himalaya mountains. It is very awkwardly situated, right in 
front of the main entrance to the courtyard. The parapet round the well 
is of an octagonal form, and is kept in such good repair, with the plaster 
often renewed, that it is impossible to judge of its age from its appearanee 
or make. The water is very good and clear, and that would suggest the 
inference that much sediment cannot have accumulated at the bottom. It 
is largely used both for the daily service of the temples and for drinking 
purposes by the people of the neighbourhood. 

No. G is an unfinished temple. Mr. Beglar describes it at some length* 
■He says: ■ 

The finest of all the temples is the unfinished temple D ; this, from 
the plan, is seen to be a single ceil, once surrounded on all sides, now on 
three sides only, by pillars, which supported the roof of a veranda all 
round. From an examination of the pillars, however, it is clear that they 
formed no part of the original design, as they di:ffer among each other in 
form, in size, in execution, and in position with reference to the central 
building, the pillars being not at a uniform but at varying distances from 
the walls on the various sides ; these pillars further shew that the enclo- 
sure wall is a later addition even than themselves, as one of the pillars is 
imbedded in the eastern enclosure wall 

Divested of its pillars, this temple is seen to be a single cell, sur- 
mounted by a tower roof ; it is ornamented externally by plain raised bands 
of mouldings ; these are neither elegant nor bold, and are situated so high 
up, leaving such a height of bare blankness below, as to look quite out of 
place. Below, the corners are indented and sculptured into plain rectili- 
near mouldings by way of ornament ; this process has the effect of making 
the corners look particularly weak, and, but for the veranda, which now 
acts a friendly part, by breaking up the height, and shutting off as it %vere 
the main tower from the basement portion, the error of the proceeding 
would become painfully evident. ^ ^ 

The tower does not diminish with a graceful curve, but slopes up- 
wards from above a certain point in almost a straight line. The knee or 

* i 
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point of intersection of tlie vertical lower portion and tbe inclined upper 
tower portion is so little romided as to be painfull j prominentj and promi- 
nent too in such a way, as to shew that the architects really did not know 
how to deal with it ; they had not the courage to leave the line sharp, and 
bring it out by a bold moulding, and they had not the taste to round it 
gracefully. 

‘VThe form appears to be a compromise between the Muhammadan 
dome of the early type, L without a bulge, and the Hindu spire ; if a 
semicircle be described on the top of the vertical portion of the tower, and 
if on the semicircle so described a triangle, whose base is less in widfcli than 
the diameter of the semicircle, be slipped, till the lower extremities of its 
sides rest on the curve of the semicircle, \ve shall get a form that nearly 
approaches that of these towers.”^* 

Elsewhere he says, I have described but one of the temples in the 
enclosure, that is, the best of the group, and may be regarded as the type 
of the others7’t 

These disquisitions about art and compromises and types are, however, 
thrown away. The temple is not a finished work of art ; as we now see it, 
it is the I’esult of an accident, and no general deductions can be drawn 
from it. It is, moreover, singular in appearance, and cannot have served 
as a type for any other. It is well known to the people that the temple 
was undertaken by Yamadeva Ojha, an early ancestor of the present Head 
Priest, with the ambitious object of erecting a temple of larger and 
nobler proportions than the abode of Yaidyanatha, and to dedicate it to 
Lakshmi-narayana, thereby making the Yaishnava divinity outshine the 
Slvite lord, even in his own stronghold. The plans were settled with 
this object in viewj the plinth was to be 6 feet high, the fane of Yaidj^a* 
natha having no plinth at all ; the exterior dimensions were fixed at 37 
feet by 35 feet, those of Yaidyanatha’ s temple being 22' x 21 ' ; the altitude 
was to have been 120 feet against Yaidyan&ha’s 70 feet. The work was 
commenced accordingly j the plinth was completed, and the main building 
carried to a height of 51 feet, when Yaidyanatha appeared to the presump» 
tuous priest in a dream, and threatened dire retribution if the heterodox 
idea should be any further pushed on. Hone could disobey so dreadful a threat. 
The original idea was abandoned, and the works were stopped at once^ 
To prevent, however, the unsightly walls remaining standing as a monument 
of folly, a flat i’oo£,21feet square, was put on, and the walls somehow plastered. 
The verandas on the west and the south sides were at a later time covered 
in, but not on the north and the east sides, though, the plinths on thorn 

. ^ Arclunologieal Survey Eoports, YIII, pp. 139-3, 
t IbifI, p. 112. 
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sides had been bnilt and the pillars set up. In the annexed plan, the roofed 
portions alone are shown.^ The fact mentioned by Mr. Beglar that one o£ 
the pillars juts into the surrounding wall should show that the wall dates 
from a later time j but the unequal and irregular width of the verandas and 
their unfinished condition, supported by the belief that they were added 
subsequently, may well suggest the idea of the wall being of an earlier period. 
The base of the temple and the boundary wall existing, the width of the 
verandas had to he regulated according to the space available. 

It would seem that no image bad been prepared when the temple was 
taken in hand, and, when the crisis arrived, it was out of the question to 
think of a new image. But the temple having been roofed in, something 
had to be put in it, and we now fi'nd three images of Vislinu on the throne 
which had been designed for one image, that of Lakshmi-narayana. The 
images are loosely propped against a wall behind the masonry platform, 
instead of being fixed by their bases. They are in alto-relievo, each repre- 
senting a four-handed human figure standing on a lotus throne. They are 
of unequal size. The largest image is 3^-6'' high, the next 2 feet, and 
the last ; and they have apparently been brought away from some old 
temple, for they have been injured by the removal ; parts of the back-frame 
have been broken and other parts chipped off. 

No. 7 belongs to i^nanda-bhairava, who is represented as a human 
being, lifesize, squatting on a lotus seat, and engaged in meditation. At 
first sight one is apt to take it for a Buddha in meditation. The temple 
was undertaken by Anandadatta Ojha, but he did not live long enough to 
finish it. His son Paramananda did not care for it, but his grandson, 
Sarvananda, completed it in A. D. 1823. 

No. 8 is a vat or well, situated right in front of the last. It is 
assumed to represent the two rivers Ganges and Yamuna, and named accord- 
ingly. 

No. 9 is situated to the south of No. 7, and is dedicated to the images 
of Eama, Lakslimana, and J anaki. The images are very modern, and call 
for no remark. The temple was built by Ramadatta Ojha in the 9th 
decade of the last century. 

No. 10 is the vat wherein flow the waste waters of the great temple, 
and afford the only sustenance which the pilgrims derive during their 
rigorous fasts. 

No. li is the great temple already described. 

No. 12 is a fiat-roofed temple with a small porch. It contains a lin- 
gam which has the distinctive name of Wilakmtka or the ^ Blue-throated/ 

^ lu the plan annexed to Mr, Beglafs note in the Arohceological Survey Eeports, 
YoL YIII, all the four sides are shown. 
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The story is that, on the occasion of the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and the demons, a large quantity of poison was evolved which threaten- 
ed immediate destruction to the churners, and to save them, Siva quaffed 
off the lethal draught, which stuek in his throat, and caused a blue or 
black mark to be apparent on it. 

No. 13 is dedicated to Parvati, the consort of the presiding divinity 
in the great temple, and the eternal union of the two is indicated by a 
piece of cloth tied by the two ends to the pinnacles of the temples, stretch- 
ing from one to the other, a distance of about 70 feet. The temple is well 
built, and stands on a plinth about 8 Teet high. On the centre of the cell 
there is a masonry platform on which are placed two black stone images of 
unequal size, one a four-handed standing female high, and named Gauii, 
Hhe fair one,’ the other, eight-handed, standing behind a buffalo which she is 
destroying; the latter is 14 inches in height and named Parvati, ^the 
mountain born.’ Both are slightly chipped in some places. They have 
apparently been brought from some old temple or other, and not made 
expressly for the fane in which they are now placed. They are held in the 
highest veneration, and offerings of sweetmeats and other articles are made 
to them in large quantities. During the three days of the Durga-puja, 
in October, upwards of a thousand kids are sacrificed to their honour 
besides several buffaloes. Yaidyanatha dislikes these offerings, and is 
averse even to look at them, and the door of bis temple is therefore closely 
locked during the time the sacrifices are made. This temple was built 
by Ratnapani Ojha at the beginning of the last century. 

No. 14 belongs to Yagala Devi or Yagalamnkhi. It was built by 
Eamadatta Ojha, between 1782 and 1793 A. D. The goddess is said to be 
one of the ten forms of Durga known under the common appellation of 
Mahavidyti According to some Tantras she is four-handed ; according to 
others, two-handed. Her iJigdna pictures her as a female of grave appearance, 
excited with wine, bright as gold, four-handed, three-eyed, amorously dis- 
posed, holding a short club and a lasso in her right hands, and a tongue and a 
thunderbolt in her left hands, arrayed in a yellow garb, and decorated with 
golden earrings, her breasts hard and close, and she is seated on a golden 
throne*’'^ Her peculiar habit is to seize her enemy by the tongue and then 

TO TO \ 
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break Ms skull with her cluh. She is the presiding diviuity of a great 
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In Captain Sherwiirs ‘ Survey Report on Birbhum’ it is stated that 
all the temples but three are dedicated to Mahadeo ; the remaining three 
are dedicated to G-auri Parvati, bis wife,’^ and this has been quoted in Dr. 
Hunter’s 'Statistical Account of Bengal/ Yol. XIV, p. 824. The details 
above given will show that such is not the case. 

The road leading from the northern gate of the great temple passes 
along the western edge of a large lake, called B’ivagaiigd. The lake measures 
about 900 X 600 feet, having, in November, when 1 saw it, about 18 feet 
of water. The water is of a greenish colour, and held to be impure, 
though largely used for bathing purposes. The lake forms part of a large 
tract of lowdand or ravine, the western portion of which has been cut off 
by a heavy embankment, on the top of which runs tlie road aforesaid. This 
embankment must have been put up by Maharaja Mana Siiiha, the great 
general of Akbar, who came to this place on his way to Orissa, as I find his 
name is associated with the western portion, which is called Ildmsarodara^ 
This portion has silted up greatly, and, except during the rains, remains dry. 
It is connected in a roundabout way with the lake by a small rivulet 
named Karmandsd, which is described to be tlie spot where Ravana eased 
himself, and its connection with the lake makes the water thereof impure. 
The drainage of this portion is discharged into the Yamunajor which runs 
at some distance to the west. 

To the north of the hollow aforesaid there is a small spot of low land 
which forms the cremation ground of the town. And to the north of 
it and of the lake stands the forest which forms the northern boundary of 
the town. 

To the south-west of the temple courtyard, on the south side of the 
main road, there are two small temples with a terrace in front, six feet 
high, and set off on the upper edge with a trefoiled moulding. On the top 
of this occurs a stone structure which has been thus described by Captain 
Sherwill, in his ' Survey Report on Birbhum’ : " At the western entrance to 
the town of Deogliar is a masonry platform about 6 feet in height, and 20 
feet square, supporting three huge monoliths of contorted gneiss rock of 
great beauty ; two are vertical, and the third is laid upon the heads of the 
two uprights as a horizontal beam. These massive stones are 12 feet in 
length, each weighing upwards of seven tons ; they are quadrilateral, each 
face being 2 feet 6 inches, or 10 feet round each stone.” (These measurements 
are wrong. The uprights are 12 feet high, having each face V 
broad, or 6 feet in the round. The cross piece is 13 feet long, and Y 9'" inches 
broad on each side. The weight must be propotionatelj reduced.) " The hori- 
zontal beam is retained in its place by mortise and tenon. By whom, or when, 
those ponderous stones wore erected, no one knows. There is a faint at- 
tempt at sculpture at each end of the rerticai faces of the horizontal beam, 
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representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads.”^ Dr. Hunter calls 
these the three great stones which their (the Santals’) fathers had wor- 
shipped, and which are to be seen at the western entrance of the holy 
city to this day.”f Babii Bholanath Chunder dissents from this opinion. 
He says : ‘‘ It is evident that Mr. Hunter has written from hearsay, and not 
from actual local observations. His * beautiful liighland lake beside which 
the holy city stands,’ is no more than a large artificial tank like the Lai 
Bighi. The ^ three great stones’ — ‘ two vertical, and the third laid upon 
the heads of the two uprights as a horizontal beam’ — supposed by him to be 
relics of aboriginal worship, — are at once made out by Hindu eyes to be 
no more than a Hindu JDolkdt-frmie in stone^ with maJcara faces at the ex- 
tremities of the horizontal beam, which is used for swinging Krishna in the 
Soli festival. The rude Santhals, who can yet build no more than a that- 
ched cabin, and who depend for all their iron- work and instruments upon 
the Hindu blacksmith, are not the people to have fashioned the stone into 
well-edged slender pillars, or cut the mortises and tenons in which is retain- 
ed the horizontal beam, or carved the elegant mahani faces at its ex- 
tremities.”! 

The argument about the primitive races not being able to carve large 
stones is open to question. There are huge stones and carved colossal 
monoliths in different parts of the earth which are attributed to persons whcf 
certainly were not much more civilized than the Santals of the present day. 
It is, however, not necessary to enter into this question here. Certain it is, 
the gallows-like structure is not peculiar to this place, nor has it any con- 
nection with the Santals, who do not now worship it, nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that they ever did so. There is nothing to show that 
the Santals were in the habit of worshipping a stone scaffold like the one 
under notice, and certain it is that in no part of Santalia, and indeed in no 
part of India inhabited by the black races, is there a stone gallows to be 
seen, which would justify the assumption that such a structure was ever an 
object of worship. Had any religious sanctity been attached to it, it would 
have been seen much more abundantly than what appears to be the case. 
The terrace in front of the temples, however, settles the question as to the 
use of the gallows. In every part of India where the Krishna eultus 
has found access, such gallowses are invariably seen in close proxi- 
mity of ancient temples. Of course where stone is scarce, wood is 
generally used to make the scaffolding, but where stone is available it is 
always preferred, A remarkably handsome structure of this kind will be 
seen in plate XXX of my ^ Antiquities of Orissa,’ VoL II. It is regularly 

* Afud. Hunter's ^ Statistical Account of Bengal, ^ Yol. XI Y, p. 335. 

t * Annals of Kural Bengal,’ p. 192. 

! Mookerjee’s Magazine, Yol, II, pp, 2^, 
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used at Bhuvanesvara for tbe purpose of setting up a swing during tlie 
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building cannot be two hull alleged discoverer and 

show that It IS in ‘'^7 In fact the name is an old 

breaker of the Imgam of Sdva in very distant parts 
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- . A., si., ..nl,. meal Survey of India, Reports, Vol, YHI, p. 128. 
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B'iva Parana explains the name to mean ^ he who had been worshipped by two 
physicians’ (Yaidyas,^ the two A4vins). It should be added, however, that 
the Padma Parana recites, in one place, that part of the Santal legend wliich 
accounts for the name of Yaidyanatha from that of Yaiju or Yaidya,t and 
provides for the contradiction by saying that tbe Bhilla of tbe second age 
was born as Yaiju in the present or Kali age, and from that time the name 
got currency. The Yaidyandtlia-mdhdtmya of the Padma Parana, as I 
have it in print, is, however, of doubtful authority ; it names most of the 
temples, some of which are under 150 years of age, and, even if we rejected 
those parts as interprolations, tbe age of the work cannot be carried very- 
far back, while the name of Yaidyanatha is unquestionably old. 

To turn now to the inscriptions. J The most important record in con- 
nexion with the history of the principal tenaple is the one which occurs in 
the lobby of that temple, on the left hand side of the doorway. It 
is engraved in the Nagari character on a sandstone slab 2'3" X and 
comprises five lines of matter. Tbe letters measure each 2 inches in height, 
Tbe language is Sanskrit, and the text runs thus ; — 

Ho. 1. 


<>S. , . ■ 

t^srn!!f5T% ^rrar 'i 

S*iva JPurdm, 

t fwT^’frf^r ’sjwtrfr i 

ar«ii vrf^fw ii ,i 

■ ■ , ^ . 

wii ’an 'w< II iLi II 

a > „ ^ *' et. 

^Tsprwtfr ’snuTr-' i 

wfjrsr^ffT ?rsr ii t » ii 

’JWSC f%qTT t ^ 1 

H?, II 

J Impressions from all the inscriptions noticed here are preserved in the Library 
of the Asiatic Society. They arc not of sufficient importance to justify the publica- 
tion of their facsimiles. 
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7 fnn “ Tn the Saka year of mountain [ 8 ], moon [!]> 
Translation. 1 „ ^ a D 1596 ], at the request ot Kaghu- 

[5], and earth [ 1 , or Saha ^ auvnerous worshipper, this temple, 

natha, through Tripura and (itself) the giver of all blessings, 

designed 5 and untarnished qualities, 

in which it has been used hm ^ ^ 

is due to tlie engraveu i ‘ hicomctly) the 9th in a direct 

eWef of OMloo'. “P° ^ H ontaoi- W in A. D. 1167 Tto 

’ 1 4-1 a f‘flp of 'Rivi from the Emperor Shah Jaaan in 
fifth from from the founder, was the reigning chief when 

1651 . GopalaSmha, the . has failed to read the name, aim sap, 

the English took Bihai. • o of Nripati. 

tie record ° tbe 1 J line” (P. !«)■ ^ name of 

S:sr:or.ntr.£-..-.ae,»i. 

No. 2. . . 1 r 

The story runs that *^®_^'‘g“JdirrrpIlt*^to'b^^^ done toVe temple to 
Pfiraiia Malla after of the surrounding land, including 

mark his supremacy w^uoh he had taken from its former 

the property ^ i‘ , i,;; ohiof did more than meie repairs. Uic 

owners. It might be e date than the temple itselt ; and t e 

lobby is -'U-estionaW5 of a Ute ^ 

chief probably caused Pto Malla recites, was not at 

the priest Eaghunatha _3 - • _ resist the chief, hided hi.s 

all pleased with thynseup , > p^rch to be erected and 

time, and when the ‘ Tradition has it that the pnest tasted 

therein set up his own ^ yaidyanatha who in mercy revealed to hini 

for some days at the > ‘ gp and set up an inseription ; but he 

in a dream that ‘ erected the temple. The record is, like the 

laiigimge, '%te^ 

'■'•'i'.'' ■,•■■' ' , * ^ tj "Sv _rtil25, 1 


' *sr 
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»rt! ^ iTfisTir: I 

5?^ Tn#?f tfjTfW ‘TTTfTsf li ^ li 
TTiriiBsr ! 

ii 8 u 

^TriT WraTg I 

^ wai«fTlw?: !1 t, l! 

arfw II f li 

W irsraTw 'srra^ ii «> « 

^a^TTr w’TT^^r '^srmsr: i 

■ v5 

■<‘^iiiTy ^ t^TRt tsir*rf '? ii « ii 

't^ i 

w^rsr^T# cc?!:fH' ^ i <#i •i-^ ^ k*i < ii <£ li 
trPrajfp? 'g^fTC I 

^Tf^fTT tft WT# HcSiTW unf^ II \* IS 
3rw xjTw^six:: i 

^T ^rSro^rpEf ^ TO I 
’tw' ^ ■3!:<^ffT3w«niiixnr ii it 
f<T^l %T^s€%rf^ ^'P(l^*it'W 1 

■^'s? ^trrrofw^fWf it « 

<\ ■ . . • ' ■ 

^nm m i 

^r*rg « \8 a 

w ®«?T ^ Affair wwa f^frarsa n 'i.'l « 
iram g^grtg ^[wggs i 
liKij g ff^t^<?’fi::tTS%y HHiigr gg# ii a 

TOifM^ngwgTOT f|gTT fagggfg JffiWr f im 
»sgffWg^‘ gfig ^itgieggangt ^nggsisasig » s,® » 
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<,■« ’aT^<-t^^^T«iT n ^ 

3 lt ^ 1 ' 

fsrf^TT ■orr^TT’^T^ >i " 

;^: tr'^OTK ^rsf 5;T=ilW^»n > 

M° « 

«I3CT VtHlTf^: ^rtsf«’T?nT^Tf^’T 1 

?r^ ff^ 'gr^TT^TTr: fl “? I '* 

^ icw TTWif^ar ?f^^n;firaT " 
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it.., l^^+K€l /'an nl 


i^„w,'-. ;• T... 3,“ 

name of Deogl'oi) a tn.)„ni icon ^ 

,i.oH,.Bof Cholaa, a..ol. an f Kali ago. liaten, O king, 

aonbtlcaaitwiU bo aooom|,bab.a >omo ‘“^ “ ‘“j .„.^,it,.pSotl,., „bo. 
totbo anoioi.tbi.lo.7 of the noblo-in.oaea , „ _ -O 

bom a. a B,ab„a,a »»' f f ””"f Bi.nsolf 

Kali ago, b.il.1 “ “f tte fonoMion to H.o fortb-b, a godly 

tlie donor, l.o will ^ J jU establish the lihgam measuring 

a hundred thousand 0/o>«ii«). but ^ 3^ 

Its top is like the crest ot_a , hundred thousand 

worshipping it one obtains the mu i (Vishnu) craftily from the 

lifigams. {Itbadbeenohtaincd)hyPiulmaim^a^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tenheaded (Kdvaiia) for the preservation ot the ,ocls 

Paityas. a sulky mood on the 

“ At a time when the chaste goddes (Kavaim) who, on 

Kaildsa mountain, there came to the ^ alaee), seized with his hands 

being prevented ^ lion’s roar. Frightened by the 

the noble mountain, and burnt to ‘ 

noise, the wanton Devi at 3 ^ i,s abashed greatly at this, and 

. laughed on hearing the noise. ‘ ciously disposed, blessed 

felt annoyed with the ten-nocked. >- • g^o^al to Laiika,, Three and a 
the king of Daityas with with prayer 

half kotis of Devas were seized A j Forsaking her bewitching 

the shelter of the Devi of the form of Kaiaiatu. loisa g 
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f„m of . toot tb. engagoi in relieving ti»'- 

and waited tor a moment. ixieantime tbe Bralnnana dropped 

self for a daiida (24i minutes), au (BsiTOna) tried once, twice, 

the lihgam ou the earth (and him. Failing 

and thrice tak“ the ten-headed lifted his hands to 

;• o? Ci - 

who conferred 

“ After a time, 0 king, le w celestial damsels, was born iii 

ts^4:Lr 

“"^'^TireiJsto'pkce greater l^fo ZToi moi- 

two miles square and four cu i s B^ma, the 

tals, distress obtains m this pla ( n ) haughty goddess 

He verily should he known to he B.ma 

riVrnSJLt bS W the ocean of merit t he bee ou 

thelotl^St^fUleauspicio^a^^^ 
has this tieeu erejed,- 

waters, the matha and all.” aistorted 

The shrewd priest 1 m b g^,.ac„s, bridges, &c., 

Puranic legends and ambi,,uoi „.„erful chief of the land, and, by a 

to avoid directly contradicting P R^ma,of whom 

play upon the pj’ pad acknowledged the aid of the coii- 

he claims to be an incaim • _ conqueror has since 

queror at the close of the reeoi , ‘ ^ obviously been 

a,liber.tel J d.m I L in8oriptio» “ .'eco, d. the erf™', 

“• ““ »' 

in the last line.’ ^ 

No. 3. 

4-v>P riMit hand side pier measures 18 x 7 ineheSy 
aud Uui ^'the Maitbila character. It run thus 
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^ XTWTSIKl'^^WTJ a wrm ww ' 'm ■ 

^ I tHT H 

. . e I tif 1 ft- 

^ i Iffiiwt ^ a irwT w i 

I ^5awi II xf^ 


Translation. Adityasena of great renown, tlie ruler of the earth to 
the verge of the ocean, the performer of the horse and other great sacri- 
fices, became king. His vigour was as great as that of the immortals. In the 
Krita age, issuing forth from the Ohola metropolis, after performing the 
horse-sacrifice three times, giving three lakhs and thirty thousand golden 
coins to great sages, performing the Tula ceremony a thousand times ovex*, 
during which he gave away a krore of horses, he, jointly with his queen 
Koshadevi, performed this noble deed. Having consecrated it through 
noble Brahrnanas, the king liimself laid down the divine road for the good 
of the three worlds by establishing this abode of Nrihari. This Varaiia, the 
giver of enjoyment and salvation, was establislied by Balabhadra, for the 
translation of Ids parents to heaven, and for their welfare on the earth. 
This is the chapter on M'andai'agiri/’ 

The purport of this Vaishinivite inscription shows that it has been 
brought away from the Mandar hill, where Balabhadra, a Ohola king, had 
dedicated images of the boar and the man-lion incarnations, and stuck up 
here as a curiosity. It has no connection with tbe temple of Yaidyanatha, 

. isro,.4- 

The temple of Kali has two inscriptions, one over the doorway, and the 
other on the left hand pier. The former comprises five lines in relief 
K%ari letters, each over two inches in height, and divided into two por- 
tions by a perpendicular line in the middle. The left hand portion gives- 
some dates, and the right hand portion the naxne of Harinatha. The 
purport of the record is not very clear. It appears in the form of a 
prophecy. Heading the record along with No. 0, I am disposed to think 
that tbe temple was undertaken by Hariaatha in lOIiS, and completed by 
Jayanarayana in 1712 A. D, 
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\ 1 f T'C- 

S> 

^ I 0 0^00 %^^Q0 

1 1 + "f ® ® 

TramUtio7i. In the year of dot (0), the sky (0), tbe riskis (7), and tbe 
moon (1 «= 1700 and corresx^onding to the Christian year 1613), in the 
month of Magha, on the llth of the waxing moon, made 31 raathas ... Pusli- 
kara. On hundred ... 100 ... Samvat 1700, Magha, waxing moon 

The first date is obviously the Samvat year which is next repeated in 
figures. The date corresponds to A. D. 1613. 

The right hand portion, 

\ i 

*3 

8 1 froftfil ^fsT 

8s 1 ■srr^ 

Translation. By order of Yaidyanatha, in this matha of Kalika, 
thou, 0 Brahmachari, shalt become, under the name of Harinatha Bralimana, 
a royrd priest and noble king {Edjendra).'*^ Mr, Beglar says the date is 
scratched out after the word Samvat. It is not so. 

No. 5. 

This is the second inscription in the temple of Kali. It comprises 
nine lines in Nagaii letters, and runs thus : — 

\ ^ imft ^ 

^ 1 1 

^ 

1 1 »TTi ! ^snKi«ri8i4v II ?r^: spsk- 

1 1 5firr9Kr w i ^:5WiT ii 

■a I lit'# ^TSwTir f^faret 
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« 1 far '€fwf I +• + + f^ 

Cs. ■ ' 

<£. I t§T (OTr) tqtrstf^! it 

Translation. [The first two lines are illegible; they apparently con tain 
a praise of Kali.] ‘‘ For her the Brahmaiia of the name of Karayana preceded 
by Jaya.j the servant of S^^mbhu, erected this beautiful edifice, the resplen- 
dent giver of all blessings. In the month of Magha of the year numbering tlie 
Srutis (4), the fire, SikM (3), the flavours, rasa (6), and the moon (1 = 1634, 
and corresponding to the Christian year 1712) Jayanarayana Slirma built 
this joyous house. Having attained her blessings, he completed this 
delightful and agreeable house, on Sunday, the 10th of the waging moon, 
in the month of Magha. As long as this beautiful temple sliall flourish on 
the earth so long will the moon, condemning her own qualities, feel 
degraded, the Meru mountain remain stationaiy, and S'esha remain sunk 
in the region belowd’ [The last two lines are full of lacunae^ and only their 
purport is here given.] 

No. 0. 

This is from the temple of Annapurna. It is inscribed on a slab mea- 
suring 13^' X 8''', and fixed over the doorway. It comprises 11 lines of 
writing in the Bengali chax’acter. The following is a transcript of it in 
Devanagaii letters : 

’STTflif tf^ i «iw l « 

Cs 

#T# (W) 

^r^wrflrfsrw i wi ii ^ ii 

■53^ I $ »rr5 ^rtf^ f^xxfix: ii a ii 

l II 1 II 

{^“ff 1 'srmt^rsff ii t ii 

^wtrfsTO# I xfw f w; ii «> ii 

Xl V i' CT '(?) 'SltTsrm wit: I ^^TXrxtrffXKWWTSfWTT: ?|ff 11 « l| 

Translation. O goddess, giver of blessings to immortals, thou art 
the delighter of the heart of S'ankara. 0 Annapurna, be thou the giver of 
blessings to those who are thy deserving votaries 1 Thy complexion is re- 
splendent as the rising sun of the colour of the hibiscus fliower. Deign, O 
S'ankaii, to grant me salvation which I pray of thee, after having built 
this noble snatha, this pure place, bright as clear crystal through the grace 
of S'ambhu himself. In the B^aka year of the Vedas (4), the sky (0), the 
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oceans (7), and the moon (1, = 1704*, and corresponding to the Christian 
year 1782), in the beneficent year FrmndtM (of the cycle of Jupiter), in 
the month of Magha, this place was built by the learned Eamadatta, 
the firm in knowledge, the worshipper, the Brahmana. He had heard all 
the Purarias, he had given alms to Brahmanas, he had offered oblations 
to the fire, he had performed Yajnas according to the rules of the Yedas^ 
he was born in a pure family, the pure, the doer of noble deeds, the son 
of Devaldnandana, he was known as the auspicious Eamadatta. A part 
of his name was associated with Eama, and hence he was a worshipper 
of S'ankara. He was attached to his friends. He was the doer of good 
deeds like Eaghunatha.’^ 

Edmadatta was kept out of the Pandashi]> of Yaidyandtha by a rival 
claimant for a long time, but was appointed to the post in 1782, by order" 
of the Provincial Council of Burdwan. The temple marks the year of his 
installation. 


There are two inscriptions in the temple of Anandabhairava, one on 
the doorway, and the other on the pedestal of the image. These have been 
numbered 7 and 8 by me. No. 7 measures x and comprises 9 lines 
of Sanskrit in the Nagari character. The following is a transcript : 


I ti I H 

« I % + *9^ 

€ j ^ 11 11 n 

Translation, He, of the name of Eama, whose glory was bepraised 
by all the wise men on earth, who was like a god on earth, whose mind 
was drunk like a bee at the resplendent lotus-feet of Yaklyanatha, was 
horn. His name was Ananda^ he was well experienced. The noblest 
among his sons,— of contented mind, — made this for the gratification 
(of the lord). Paramdnanda was bornj his grandson renowned in the 
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™nvl(i tlie moon of good qualities, the delighter of men like Sarvananda 
mie son) In the Kaka year reckoning five (5), four 
m and the moon (1 = 1745, and corresponding to the Christian yeai 
1823) in the wane of the month of Phalguija. havmg an 

image of Bhairava in this abode, he dedicated it to him. In the Saka 

year 1745.” 

No. 8. 

m 8 is in three lines of Sanskrit. It is so filled up with sandal-paste 
ti.t .ot b.e„ .Me to get e Ugible Ite.imile .1 it- « 

the Kutila character. 

No. 9. 

The temple of Siirya contains two inscriptions, and I have numhered 
them 9 and 10. No. Tr,,.:,;, pParacter • but the letters have 

that I cannot read the whole of it. The legible letteis aie . 

+ + +viT^ + + + 

first five ?re^:::L^tf 

usual Buddhist formuh , i seems like Griddhaka 

image of Padmapaiii, which now does service for Suiy . 

No. 10. 

^.eco.dinfivelines^B^^ 

from another place, and not made for the temple. 

No. 11. 

. ;i • oUvPti lines of Bengali character placed on the doorway 

of teeTemprof Savitri Devi. The following is its transcript in Deva- 
nagai’i letters : 


« I ^(%) 
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% 1 grsrw' " 

1 t «ii 

4 i (^) « 

t ^ 

\ ^ l,'^) ^o,.!(- «aint-lilie, an ocean of 

Tramlation. “ Firm, adorable, a ^ untarnished as the 

good behaviour, ^^onoured by the 

‘moonlight in autum,^ a ^ lotus-feet of S'ri Govinda. 

such was the mse ^ of the daughter of the monn- 

He erected this large edifice, the appro ^ain). In the S'ata year 

„„b.ri.g the Tedes tl,, Cbm«». ye» 1692) 

the moon (1, = ^ „ month of Magha, the Brahma^a 

o„ the 10th of the waxmg where dwells 

Kshemakania, the doer of goo , ^ ^ j U gesi^es, forgetting 

the goddess who a profusion of wealth 

tele. ft» teripM.n to me» “tbe e.»teeotio. .£ toe 
temple by several people.”* 

No. 12. . .. E 

Najrari letters : 

1 (f^!) ' ^ '' 

^ I igt ^ t'* tt^rrorrTsi^’Jt ^T- 

u, 1 *f:: 

< 1 fNrrcPfWi^i 1 

« , w (w) 

^ ,r 7.-n« « May it be auspicious! Salutation to Gaiiesa. In the 

p„^d?'k “■» Ted.. (4), to. Tee» (S), to, taeues V), 

r J xrrTT VY 141 
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and the moon (1, making together 1684, and coiTesponcling to the Chris- 
tian jear 1762) the chief of Brahmanas, Tikaraina, erected this beautiful 
temple (matha). In the pure year, numbering tlie ^nitu (4), the Vams(S}, 
the Masas (6), and the moon (1, corresponding as above) the noble Brahmaim 
and sage, named Tikarama, whose abode is pure, and who is always engaged 
in good works, erected this lofty matha, beautiful as the moon and re- 
splendent as the lightning, for the abode of the son of Hara.” 

For a proper understanding of the dates of the different temples above 
described, it is necessary here to notice the historj' of the several 
persons who have been named as their dedicators. They all belong 
to one family — that of the present High Priest or Sarddr I^chidd, as he is 
generally called. He says he has a huTHincimalh or genealogical table pre- 
served in the archives of the temple, and has furnished me with extracts 
from it, from which I work out the following notes. I must add, however, 
that I have not seen the table in question, and can say nothing about its 
authenticity. 

The tradition is that the lihgam of Yaidyanatlia was in charge of her- 
mits who had worshipped it for ages, but that in the 16th eentuiy, twelve 
Brahmanas, all householders, came from Mithila and took part in the wor- 
ship, and officiated as priests for pilgrims who could not themselves conse- 
crate their offerings. This was but natural. Indian hermits are mostly 
illiterate men, and in a contest for supremacy in religious ministrations it 
is hopeless for them to get the better of clever Brahman householders and 
men of the world. In time one of the twelve was so far successful as to 
become the leader of the band, and to wheedle Mukunda, the Sannjasi 
who had then charge of the lihgam, out of that charge, and make himself 
the owner and master of the sacred shrine. His name as given me by the 
Head Priest, was Juclan Ojlia. ; hut Bdbu Bliolaoath Chunder, in his article 
in the Moolcerjee Magazine calls him Chandra Muni, and the party from 
whom he got the lihgam, Chiku, a disci|>le of Mukunda; but according to 
my information Chiku was the grandson of Judan Ojlui, unless we assume 
two Chikus, Tim surname Ojha, is a corruption of Upadhyaya, and that 
would suggest the idea that the Brahman was a professor of Sanskrit learning. 
"When he came to Decghar is not known, but from what follows it will be 
seen that be must have come in the second half of the sixteenth century, 

(ii). His son Eaglmnatha succeeded him, and, according to the inscrip- 
tion No. 1, requested Piirana Malla to erect the great temple in 1596 A, B., 
or, as the second inscription would have it, himself erected the slirine. In 
either case he must have become the Chief Priest a few years before 1596 
A. B., and his father may be fairly presumed to have had a ministry of 20 
to 25 years. 

(ill). Eaghunatha was followed by his son Chiku Ojha, who seems to 
have done nothing to commemorate his name. His son was 
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(it). Manu Ojba, wlio,like bis father, did nothing to associate bis name 
with the sanctuarj of Yaidyanatha. His successor 

(t). Yamadeva commenced the building of the temple of Lakshminara- 
yana. Allowing 10 years for the remainder of the ministry of Eaghunatha 
from 1596 and 20 for the duration of the ministx^y of Chiku and Manu, 
Yamadeva would come after 1626 A. D. His son 

(vi) . Kshemakarna is credited with the erection of the temple of Savi- 
tri, and its date is given in inscription No. 11 at 1614 S'aka. = A. D. 1692. 

(yii). Sadananda was the son and successor of Kshemakarna. He was 
followed by his son 

(yiii), Cbandramohana Ojha. His successor 
(is). Eatnapani Ojha built the temple of Parvati. As Kshemakarna 
dated his temple of Savitri in the S'aka year 1614 = A. D. 1692, and Jaya- 
narayaiia’s temple of Kali was completed in the S'aka year 1734 = A. D. 
1612, Eatnapani, the great-grandson of the former and father of the latter, 
may be fairly presumed to have lived at the beginning of the ISth century, 
and the date of the temple of Parvati must be some time in the first decade 
of that century. 

(x) . Jayanarayana was the son and successor of Eatnapani, and he 
completed the temple of Kffi. The date of this shrine in inscription No. 5 
is 1634 of the S'aka era. His son was 

(xi) . Yadunandana. He contributed greatly to raise the resources 
of the temple by obtaining from the Gidbaur Rijas Mardaii Siiih and 
Syama Sinh a permanent grant of the taluk of Deoghar and of the village 
of Kutea in the Gidhaur Eaj, the net income of which now amounts to a 
considerable sum. The grant is dated 30th of Phalguna in the Bengali 
year 1130 = A. D. 1737. I have seen the deed, and have no reason to 
doubt its authenticity. It affords a fixed point in the calculation of the 
dates of the Ojhas. It is not known how long Yadunandana lived after 
obtaining the grant, hut at his death his son appears to have been an 
infant, who was set aside by one 

(xii) . Tikarama, a distant relative, who officiated as head priest for 
some time. To him is attributed the temple of Ganesa in 1762. He was 
ultimately deposed from his post by the rightful owner, 

(xiii). Devakinandana. Devakx had studied Sanskrit for a long 
time at Yiranagar, and was reputed to be a great scholar. During his 
ministry Deoghar and the surrounding country were taken from the chief 
of Gidhaur by the then Raja of Birhhfim, AiiNaki Khan, who defeated him 
in battle,'^ and, on his death, his son Eamadatta was, yirough Court influence, 
set aside, and the chief Pandaship was obtained by one 

(xiy). Narayanadatta, said to have been a porter in his service. 
Narajanadatta obtained a sanad from the Eaja of Birbhtim, and officiated 
* Huiiter*s Eural Bengal, p. 435. 
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as priest for some time. During the 8tli decade of the last century, British 
power was fully established in Birblidm by the defeat of i^sacl Jam Kban^ 
and Kamadatta sued the usurper before the ProYincial Council of Burdwan,. 
and obtained a perwana, dated January 31, 1782 j but his rights were not 
fully restored to him until October 23, 1788. 

(xv). Eamadatta signalized bis ministry by the erection of the tem^ 
pies of Eamachandra, of Sdrya, of Sarasvati, and of Annapuri^a. On Ms 
death in 1793 A. D. his son 

(xYi). A'nandaclatta succeeded him in the ministry. He commenced 
the building of the temple of Anandabhairava, but did not live long enough 
to finish it. His third son 

(xTii). Faramananda set aside the claims of Sarvananda, a grandson of ' 
Ananda by his eldest son, and himself became tbe chief priest. He caused 
a large tank to be excavated in mauza Kurmidehi, and named it Ananda- 
sagara. He died in 1820 and a dispute arose about the succession, and this 
lasted for a long time, but the ministry of the temple was conducted by 

(xYiii) . Sarvananda, who in 1823 completed the temple commenced by 
his grandfather, and consecrated the image of Anandabhairava. The date 
in the inscription on the temple is S'aka l74i5 = A. D. 1S23. Sarvananda 
served as high priest for 14i years. 

(xix) . Tsvarinandana was the son of the last; he held a long minis- 
try of 40 years. His son Piirnananda died in the lifetime of his father, 
and the succession, after some dispute, devolved in 187 6, on the grandson 

(xx) . S^ailajanandana OJha, who is the present Sardar Panda. He is 
well versed in the B'astras, and is generally respected for his learning, piety 
and public spirit. 

According to the details above given the temples may be arranged chro- 
nologically thus : — 



Name. 

Dedicator. 

Date. 

1. 

Vaiclyanatha, 

Piirana Malla, 

1506. 

2. 

Laksh mi- naray ana, 

Vamadeva, 

circa 1630-40. 

3. 

Savitri, 

Kshemakarna, 

1692. 

4. 

Parvati, 

Eatnapani, 

circa 1701-10. 

5. 

Kali, 

Jay an ar ay alia, 


6 . 

Ganesa, 

Tikarama, 

r/62. 

7. 

Surya, 

Eamadatta, 

circa 1782-93. 

8. 

Sarasvati, 

Ditto 

Ditto.* 

0 . 

Eamachandra, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

10. 

Yagala Devi, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

IL 

Annapurna, 

Ditto 

1782. 

12. 

Anandabhairava, commenced by Anandadatta^ 



completed by Sarvananda, 

circa 1810-23. 
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dating from the 7tli century, and seven other equally old and renowned 
lihgams, and it could not have all along remained neglected and with- 
out a temple. The inference, therefore, is inevitable that there must 
have been a temple of some kind or other. This leads to the second 
question as to the present temple having replaced an old one. That 
might at first sight appear probable ; but the belief of the Hindus is that 
it is a sacrilege to pull down a Siva temple and rebuild it, and the denuncia- 
tions in the Smritis are dire against such sacrilege. Eebuilding of temples is 
permitted in all cases where movable images are concerned ; hut in the 
case of lifigams which are fixed to the earth, the pulling down of the temple is 
equal to the desecration of the lingam itself, which from that moment ceases 
to be adorable, and must at once be cast into a rivei*. I cannot, therefore, 
believe that Parana Malla knocked down an old temple, and erected a new 
one in its place. No Hindu remaining a Hindii and claiming religious 
merit by the act could have done such a thing. Eepairs, additions and 
extensions are allowed — nay commended ; but a marked distmction is made 
between them and pulling down. The latter is not permissabie under any 
circumstance, not even for the purpose of rebuilding. It is true that 
when Aurangzebe desecrated the temple of Yisve^vara at Benares, the 
lingam there was removed, and subsequently provided with a new temple 
ill its neighbourhood, but the act was not in accord with the canons 
of the Smritis which prohibit the removal of lingams, and only tolerated 
in the case of a very renowned lingam, as in the case of Soman atha at 
Gujarat, but it would be no precedent for a Hindu to follow as a voluntary 
act of piety. It is obvious to me, therefore, that the tradition which holds 
the temple to be old, and ascribes to Purana Malla only the lobby is correct, 
and that having defrayed the cost of the lobby which became a part, 
and an integral i)art, of the temple, he, by a figure of synecdoche, 
claimed credit for the whole. In fact he does not use any equivalent 
for the word whole, hut only by implication suggests the idea. The 
inscription, moreover, is placed within the lobby, and its purview need 
not extend beyond the boundary of that apartment. The same may be 
said of the inscription of Eaghiinatha, That worthy defrayed the cost 
of the porch which put to shade the work of an oppressive superior 
and eonqueroi*, and by a figure of speech took to himself the credit 
of building the whole of the temple and a great many other things which 
probably never existed. The rivalry of the priest and the potentate can be 
best explained by accepting the truth of this tradition. 

Mr. Beglar is of opinion that Deoghar was formerly the seat of a large 
Buddhist establishment ; but the ax'guments on which he has come to it, 
do not appear to me by any means satisfactory. Pie says, ^^It now 
remains to ascertain, if possible, why these temples were built here, and 
3 ) ' , 
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not rather at any other place ; this is aceonnted for by the existence of the 
two ancient inscribed statues, one of which is clearly Buddhist ; and of a 
third figure, not inscribed, but clearly Buddhist, being a fine- seated statue 
of Buddha himself, beautifully polished, and equal in execution to the 
finest statues to be met with in Bihar. These statues prove beyond a 
doubt that here was at one time a large Buddhist establishment. 

What this establishment was named, it is, perhaps, impossible now 
to determine with certainty ; but if I may be permitted to speculate, I 
should think it to have been tbe site of tlie famous Uttaniya monastery of 
Winjjba. Winjjha is tbe Pali equivalent of Yindhyaj the passages in 
Tumour referring to it are — p. 115 — ‘ the monarch, departing out of bis 
capital and preceding tbe river procession with bis army through tbe wil- 
derness of Winjjha, reached Tamalitta on the 7th day,’ and in p. 171, 
^ From various foreign countries many priests repaired hither’ ^ ^ # 

^ There Uttaro attended, accompanied by sixty thousand priests from the 
Uttaniya tem|)le in the wilderness of Winjjha.’ • 

It is evident that the wilderness of Winjjha lay on the route from 
Pataliputra to Tarnluk, I have indicated some of the routes from Tamluk 
to various places. The principal route would, it appears to me, have to 
pass through, or close to, modern Bankurah ; from here there was a choice 
of several routes. Clearly the route to Bb%alpur would branch off north- 
wards from there, passing through Seuri, under Mandar, close past Bhaski* 
nath; it is remarkable that an old track yet exists from Bhaskinath to 
Deoghar Bvjnath, whence it goes on skirting the eastern spurs of the 
Kawalkol range, past Afsand, Parvati, Bihar to Patna. I should consider 
that this was the route taken by the king when he passed through the 
wilderness of Winjjha, for it appears to me pretty certain that the wilder- 
ness of W^injjba can only refer to the wild country now known in part as 
the Santal Parganas. 

If this be admitted, we have but one place in the Winjjha forests 
where Buddhist temples existed, as testified by existing Buddhist relies, 
and this place is Deoghar Baijnath. 

‘‘ It is remarkable that close to the city of Deoghar and still closer to 
the temples is a small village named Utmuria j this may be a corruption 
of the original of the Pali Uttama. I put forward this suggestion merely 
in the absence of any more positive ; it is possible that an examination of 
the 3-line inscription from the Buddhist statue noticed before may throw 
new light on the subject.”^ 

The starting question why the temples were built here (at Deoghar) 
and not rather at any other place” is simply gratuitous, One may as well 
ask why was London built on tbe bank of the Thames, and not on that of the 
* Archjeological Survey Beports, Tol. VIII, pp. 141/ 
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Bee or of tlie Liffey ? There is bo reason why it shonld be elsewhere and not 
here. A pions man builds a temple and endows it richly, and its grandeur 
soon secures it notoriety ; or a hermit sets up an image and effects miracu* 
lous cures, and they suffice to make the place famous, to attract pilgrims, and 
to promote the construction of costly buildings. When I was at school, I learnt 
Lourdes to be a very small town, or rather a large village, of no importance 
whatevei*, and not worth knowing, though ancient ; but the cures lately effec- 
ted there have made it so famous that not to know it now would imply gross 
ignorance of passing events. If the cures continue, it will in time become a 
large town, and a place of great consequence. Vaidyanatha is noted prin- 
cipally for the cures effected there, and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
it rose into importance from the time when the cures were first effected. 
Tarakesvara, in the Hooghly district, is known by every pilgrim to he a 
modern place, not quite two hundred years old, and not noticed in any 
authentic Sanskrit work ; but the cures effected there makes it a powerful 
rival of Vaidyanatha. In the ease of miraculous cures there is no necessity 
whatever for any anterior sanctity or fame, so long the cures are satis- 
factory. 

Nor does the presence of the Buddhist statues in any way militate 
against spontaneous fame. The temples in which the statues occur are of 
very recent dates. Anandabhairava’s temple dates from A. B. 1823, that of 
Stirya from 1790, and that of Savitri from 1692, and we have nothing 
to justify the belief that Buddhist sanctuaries existed at the place till such 
recent dates side by side with Vaidyanatha. I feel certain that even Mr. 
Beglar would not admit that there was a Buddhist temple at Beoghar in 
the third decade of this century, from the sanctuary of which the image of 
Anandabbairava was removed in 1823. The temples of Lakshmi-narayana, 
Parvati, and Annapurna have images which, I have shown above, have been 
brought from old temples elsewhere ; if we accept the local theory we 
must believe, by parity of reasoning, that they too thrived side by side 
with Buddhism, This would he absurd, and the most obvious conclusion 
would he to assume that the Buddhist, as well as the Hindu, images have 
been brought from elsewhere, and set up from time to time according to 
circumstances. Nor is it necessary to assume that they have been brought 
from one place, and a near place. They are of such a character as to 
admit of their being easily conveyed from.very distant places. The inscrip- 
tion No. 3 is from Mandar, and some of the images may have likewise 
come from that place. 

The speculations regarding the identity of IJttaniya with Beoghar 
are exceedingly -imaginative, and cannot by any means serve as data of 
sufficient importance to justify their being accepted as majors in an argu- 
ment of this kind. To put the speculations into logical forms: — 1. Utta- 
niya lay within a forest of the Tindhya mountain; the Santal Pargannahs 
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Memorandum on the superstitions connected loith child birth, and precautions 
taken and rites performed on the occasion of the birth of a child among 
the Juts of Hoshigdrpur in the Famjdh, — Bi/ SiedaPo Guebxal Sis^git. 

I have selected the above subject as I thinlj it will give a clear insight 
into the superstitions o£ tbe rural population ; for a native woman can never 
omit to do anytliing, however ludicrous it may appear to others, wliieli 
may be thought necessary for the safety of her son, or which may be be- 
lieved to be conducive to his happiness, or which may be imagined to have 
the power of warding off any danger, real or imaginary, I wish to he par- 
doned for mentioning anything herein which may be improper according to 
our ideas of propriety in such matters, for I must give a faithful descrip- 
tion. I have already omitted what appeared to be somewhat indecent. 

If abortion has ever happened, or if there is any fear of it, besides the 
charms which they might get from the Syands or “ cunning men,” any one 
of the following articles is kept on the body of the woman with child to 
prevent abortion. 

1. A small piece of wood taken from a scaffold on which some convict 
has been hanged. 

2. A pice which has been thrown over the coffin (biwan)'^ of an old 
man or woman. 

Tiger’s flesh or nail. 

. As soon as a child is born, the midwife takes it away from the mother, 
and if it is a male says a girl is born, and if a girl then says ^'pathar” 
(stone) is born. Pathar so used means a girl, and the knowledge of the 

^.[Properly the ‘Merf a corruption of Ski*. Mmd?L Ed.] 
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birth of a son is kept away from the mother for a time to prevent her 
feeling a sudden rapture of happiness. 

The daji (midwife) waslies the child with water put in an earthen pot 
(thikra), in which must be thrown some silver before the midwife would give 
the child to the mother. Whether this means a sort of fictitious purchase 
to defeat the mischiefs of witchcraft, similarly as the ‘ dhukao ’ ceremony 
means an attack on the family of the bride and taking her away by force, 
(the primitive method of procuring wives), is a question which cannot be 
hastily answered. But it is a fact that the midwife does not give the male 
child to the mother until she is paid. For one day and a half the child 
draws no nourishment from its mother’s breast. The pap must be washed 
by the sister of her husband, if there be any, before any nourishment can be 
given from it to the son. The husband’s sister is paid according to means 
for this ceremony. 

Throwing oil on the ground is the thing done on all auspicious occasions, 
probably to satisfy the demons of the earth. This is also sanctioned by 
Brahmaiiieal ritual, and with them worship of the earth-gods to prevent the 
mischief of the demons inhabiting the lower strata of the earth is frequent. 
Oil is thrown under the bed of the mother, where green grass is also put, 
green grass (dub ^) being the emblem of prosperity. It is also 
given by friends to the father of the new horn child in congratulation of the 
birth of the son and indicates their good wishes to the new born. 

To prevent any mischief to the child or the mother during the time 
of her confinement, the following precautions are taken : 

I. Fire must be constantly kept in the room and should never be 
allowed to die out. The primitive Aryans were fire-worshippers and I 
think this is a remnant of their horn (%^) and other ceremonies now 
never practised except on marriage. The Gubars of Persia used to keep 
fires burning for hundreds of years, and it was most probably so in ancient 
India. 

II. Grain must he kept near the bed of the mother. Grain repre- 
sents plenty of good luck, which has a 2 :)eculiar power of removing all evil. 

III. Water should always remain in the room. It is the common be- 
lief that witches attack the unclean, and water being a purifier they cannot 
come near it. This belief is very general and is found as well in Islam as 
in Brahmanism, The- Musalmaus have it on the highest authority that 

water is the purifier ), so it is also according to Manu. 

lY. Some weapon should also he placed near. It is believed that 
witches have no power over armed persons, hut they attack the weak and 
the foul. It is from this belief that the bridegroom when marching at the 
head of a marriage procession must be armed, so that fairies being enamoured 
with him might not take him a\yay. Those who are now deprived by 
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the Arms 4cfc of carrjiiig amis, cai*rj a small kaife iosteadj to frighten 
the fairies and spirits awaj. 

V, The handle of the plongh (hal da munna) is kept under the 
bed. As the plough turns the soil from which grain is procliieedj, witches 
do not approach such an implement. 

VI, There should be a lock on the beclj or it should be chained round 
(bel maria). Iron has great power of preventing the mischief of witciicraftj 
and a bed chained with iron is therefore quite safe. 

VII, On no account should a eat be allowed to enter the room. Her 

crj even should not be heard by the mother. Some do not even let her 
name a cat (biiii). The most unlucky dream for a woman in her confine- 
ment is that of seeing a cat. Some say that witches come in the disguise 
of a cat which should therefore not be allowed access, and others think that 
^ Ath maha’ the habit of a child being born in the eighth month 

of pregnancy, is engendered by the fact of a cat entering the room of 
confinement. There are several stories in Oriental literature of sorceresses 
in love having gone to their beloved in the disguise of eats. I believe 
there is one in the Arabian Nights, but I have not got that book with me 
just now and cannot refer to it, and there is another in the Persian book 
justly called a jewel in the necklace of a dog’*, for referring to -which 
I beg to be pardoned. It is in the first part of Bahar Danish 

in the Oth story related to the prince. (Compare also JEsop’s Fable, No. 
198), A child born during the eighth month of pregnancy is believed 
to die on the eighth day after birth, in the eighth month, the eighth year 
or the eighteenth year. When speaking of the age of a child, the number 
eight (ath is called an ginat” (uncounted) so 

an- gin at din = 8th day 

^0. mabina == 8th month 

do. baidia «= 8th year. 

By the way I may mention here, a baby is called as many years old as 

he is days or months old— 4 ' barhe’, 1|- ‘ barha’, &e. when applied to a 
small baby means that he is 4 days or 14 months old. Eeturning to the 
unlucky pussy, if a cat happens to enter the room, ashes should be thrown 
over her to ward off the danger. In native sorcery, the common practice 
to drive witches away is by throwing enchanted grains, or ashes, or water 
over the object possessed, followed by the repetition of the charming words ^ 
For fairies 'flowers are used. For semi-gods like Hanuman and goddesses 
like Devi incense is burnt, and prayers substituted for charming words. 

VIII. The house should not be swept clean by a broom, as this might 
have the effect of sweeping all the luck out of the room. 

IX. There should also be m small opening for a drain (mori) in the 
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Toom o£ eoniinement. If there wre it should be closed* For surely 
through it witches might enter, because it is from its nature unclean. 

X. A lafnp should be lit during niglit, and it should not be put out 
in the morning, but allowed to burn out. Putting a light out means 
extinguishing the light of good fortune. A son is called by the natives 
‘‘ Light of the house” (ghar ka diwa), for without him it would be all dark, 
the symbol of unhappiness. 

XI. The mother and the baby must not on any account come out 

of the room for thirteen days. On the thirteenth day after birth, they 
are to come out of the room in the following manner. The mother takes 
a bath, and the old clothes worn by her are given away to the midwife 
employed, who divides them sometimes with the nain or barber woman* 
This nain, who is the customary maid-servant of the house, brings, 
in a small earthen pot (thikra), cow urine, green grass, a nut (supara), 
and the “ naharna” or instrument for cutting nails. After the mother 
has finished her toilet (which is a much simpler process than the 
toilet of European ladies) the ‘ nain’ sprinkles with green grass the 
cow urine on her person. Incense (dhup) is burnt and nails are cut by 
the barber woman, which must not be cut previous to this day. The 
mother must put on the barber’s (nai’s), — not the barber woman’s but her 
husband’s — slippers. What does it mean ? Perhaps she, coming out in the 
shoes of a servant, may be understood by the witches and other such beings 
not to be the lady of the house to whom they might cause any mischief ; 
except this I cannot conjecture any other reason. Then the mother takes 
the child in her arms, and walks forth out of the room* The barber woman 
throws some oil on the door side and the water woman (jhiwari, or any 
other) stands with a pot full of water and green grass ; for these they are 
both duly paid according to the means of the lady. In the outer room 
the Bidh Mata the Vidhata Mata” of the learned, 

the goddess of generation is worshipped. The Brahmans have no hand 
in this worship. The women form an idol of cow-dung (gobar), cover it 
with a red cloth and make their offerings to it, consisting of the food 
cooked for giving a feast on the occasion. It is to be observed that this 
is certainly a relic of the manners of those times when primitive Aryans 
worshipped their gods without the intervention of the priestly* caste. Now, 
the Hindu gods would scarcely listen to prayers of the common folk, unless 
their cause were pleaded by the Brahmans. Then drums are beaten, 
Brahmans fed and a feast given to all the relatives present, and the mem- 
bers of the household congratulated. That idol is kept in the house till one 
and a quarter month after the day of birth and then deposited near the well. 

This completes virtually all that is necessary for the proper care 
to be taken in the period of confinement which, however, lasts for forty days* 
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But the mother must not stain the palms o£ her hands or feet with the 
colour of the mahindi or hinna plant (Zmvsonia mermis) : must not 

wear cloth coloured with kusumbha dje, until the ancestors are worshipped 
and a feast given to the kinsmen. On this occasion dhiyams or the 
girls born in the tribe must also be fed, paid and reverenced. There is 
no limit of time as to when this grand feast is to be given. 

Thenceforth nothing is to be feared except that dreadful goddess 
smali-pox.” She must be periodical! j worshipped. Of the mode of 
her worship I will give a separate description ; meanwhile suffice it to say 
that on her days and the days of her bir or follower, Tuesday and Satur- 
day, the boy should not have a bath. 

There is one other subject which I think must not remain altogether 
unnoticed. It is the influence of the evil eje^ and what should he done 
to prevent the mischief caused thereby. Mothers naturally watch their 
sons with great anxiety. If at any time the baby refuses to take his 
nourishment, the first thought of the mother is, that he is under the in- 
fluence of the evil eye. But to be sure whether this is so, she takes on a 
Saturday or Sunday seven ted peppers, touches the person of the young 
one seve7i times with them, and without speaking to any one throws them 
in the fire. If they give out any odour whilst they burn, the baby is safe 
from the evil eye, but if no odour comes when the peppers burn, then it cannot 
be doubted that the young one has been looked at by some evil eye. If 
the mother, whilst touching him with the peppers, talks to any one, the 
charm is broken and must be done again. There is also one other method 
of finding this out, viz., throwing dough wrapped round by cotton thready 
after touching the child seven times with it, into the fire. If it burns without 
the threads being burnt, the boy is under the influence of the evil eye, hut if 
the threads burn first, then the evil eye is not to he feared. This mode of 
ascertaining the evil eye is not so generally adopted as the one mentioned 
first. When it is thus found out that it is the evil eye which ails the 
baby, they then think out who it must be, whose eye fell on the child^ 
Surely it can be no other than the person who stared at the child longest 
and who praised him most. Hence it is the rule with the friendly visitors 
not to praise the child much. If it be done so by any one, the mother 
or other friend of the baby takes a little earth in her hand and thro^vs 
it across the child. Horse owners and dealers are also seen doing this, 
after some new comer has inspected the horse. When the person whose 
evil eye fell on the baby comes again, the child is hidden from his Qje, 
and some earth from under the footsteps of the offending person is quietly 
taken and thrown in the fire. It may be observed that the native method is 
safer than the English which requires spilling of blood to remove the evil (see 
the llev. A. Jessopp’s Account of Superstition in Arcady in the jJ^ineteenth 
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Century for November 1882).- This will remove the influence of his eye. 
If it cannot be ascertained who was the person from whose look the child 
is sufe’ing, recourse is had to the “cunning” man (syana.). He generally 
gives some charmed water with which the face of the baby and the breast 
of the mother is to be washed, or some charmed ashes which are applied 
to the forehead of the child, or anything else which he might think fit to 
administer. To prevent the mischief of the evil eye, the following pre- 
caution is thought to be ordinarily quite sufficient. When the child 
is going out, or when visitors are expected, or v?hen he has been dressed 
in new clothes, his forehead or cheek is daubed with a small black mark. 
Anything black is believed to have the power of warding off the mischief of 
the evil eye. Thus they put black woollen collars (gandas) on the necks of 
beautiful horses, buffaloes, or oxen. It is also from this belief that those 
hideous black drawings representing old sorceresses, or demons, or witches, 
we so often see on the walls of newly built houses in the bazar, are drawn. 
Sometimes a picture of a black snake or fish on the wall is thought 
to be suflicient. I must stop here, for I have gone already far from mj 
subject which was to give some account of the evil eye as connected with 
the well-being of children. 

In conclusion I have to point out that the above related supersti- 
tions and beliefs are by no means peculiar to the Jats of any part of the 
country. The description given is of superstitions prevalent amongst 
the flats of the Eastern Panjab, and I have gathered the information from 
the most trustworthy sources, i. e*, from old native women. But I find 
that most of the above will hold good of classes of inhabitants of the 
Panjab wi til a few alterations here and there. I am informed that the 
Kshatris, Brahmans and Baoias of tlie towns are far more superstitious 
than are rural population. As to the extent to which such beliefs prevail, 
there are very few men who realiy believe in them, but there are very few 
women who do not believe in such things. So all such things are managed 
by women, and in most cases men do not come to know of them even. 

It will appear that on the one hand some of these superstitious beliefs 
are the relics of old faiths and manners which have in some instances been 
incorporated in the modern religions, and on the other hand they are the 
absurd beliefs of an ignorant and credulous people. It is also manifest 
that the modern religions discard such superstitions. Yet all religions 
pi'evalent in the Punjab, Hinduism, Sikhism, and Muhammadanism have 
failed to eradicate these superstitions, and it must be so until women are 
also educated and brought up like men. Truly, every candid native must 
confess that in India women have their own superstitious religion which 
does not practically differ much^ whether they be nominally Hindi\s, Mu- 
hammadans or Sikhs. 
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A nets find of Ilulianima dan Coins of Bengal '{Independent :Berwd),'^Bg 
Be. a. F. Ruboep Hoeekle, (Wifcli two Plates). 

In February or March 1883 a treasure consisting of 85 silver coins 
(Rupees) was found by some kdlis while they were working at an embank- 
ment lying to the north of Baulatpur and south of Bansigraoi in tlie Thaua 
Bewail Serai in the District of Murshidabad/^^ 

As usual the coins were forwarded to this Society for identiiication 
(on the 22nd May 1883) and thus came into my hands. The result 
I exhibit in the following table : 


Name and Number of Sultan.f 

Bate of 
reign 

A.H.t 

Description. 

No. of 
coins. 

V. Abdi Mujahid Sikandar Shah, 
YI, Ghivasu-d-din Ahul Muzaf- 

759-792 

Two. varieties.,,: ' 

2 

far A’zam Sbab, ............ 

792-799 


1 

IX. Shihabu-d-din Abtil Muzaf- 




far Ba V azid Shah, 

80S-817 


1 

X. Jalalu-d-din Abul Muzaffar 



IVTnhammad Shah, ......... 

817-834 


. 1 : 


I Muzaf^ar type, se- 


XII. Nasiru-d-din Abul Muzaffar 


j veral varieties. 

28J 

Mahmud Shah I, ......... 

846-864 

j 

) Mujahid type, se- 
\ veral varieties. 

7 



f Mujahid type, two 

1 

XIII. Raknu-cl-din Abul Mujahid 


1 varieties. 

2 

Barbak Shah, ' 

864-879 

i 

Muzaffar type, se- 
1 veral varieties. 



18 


i 

Anonymous type. 

25 



Total,... 

85 


A large number of the coins are very much disfigured by shroff-marks. 
Regarding the object of such disfigurement, see Biochrnann^s explanation 
in this Journal, Yol. XLIV, p. 288, footnote. 


See official letter from H. Mosley, Fsq., Collector of Murshedabad to the Gobi- 
missionor of the Presidency Division, No. 271 O*., dated Berhamporo, 10th I\Iay, 1883, 
f Taken from Blochmann's Table in J. A. S, B,, ¥ol. XLII, p. 308. 
t One of these is broken in two pieces. 
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There are several circumstances which give to these coiiis a particular 
interest. 

In the first place, nearly one half of the coins of Eubnu-d-din Barhak 
Shah are entirely new. Only a very few coins of this Sultan have, hither* 
to, become known, and they are all of the anonymous type ; while many 
of the coins, now found, give his full name Eukiiu-d«din. Also among 
the coins of Ndsiru-d-dm Mahmud Shah I, there are no less than six 
entirely new types, Nos. 8 , 4, 5, 6 , 7, 8 , while among the four other, 
already known t 3 ?’p 8 S 3 some give new dates, and others, being in better 
preservation, throw additional light on the legends. 

In the second place, the present coins settle a curious point regarding 
the use of the so-called Tcmyat or patronymic appellation. I believe it 
has been generally assumed that no more than one hunyat could be borne 
by the same ruler. At least, this appears to have been the only reason 
for setting aside those few traces of a contrary evidence which, as I shall 
presently show, did occasionally crop up. But the testimony of the coins, 
now discovered, appears to leave no reasonable doubt on the subject that 
some rulers did make use of two hunyats. The Muhammadan histories, 
to judge from Blochmann’s Contributions to the Geography and History 
of Bengal” in Yds. XLII, XLIII, XLIY of this Journal, know of no 
other hunyat for Nasiru-d-dm I but Ahitl Muzaffar, nor any other for 
Buknu-d“din, but Ahul Mujdhid* But the present coins show — and other 
evidence, as I shall presently show, confirms the fact, — that both those 
Sultans were in the habit of using both names, Ahtd Muzaffar and Aliil 
Mujdhid. Whether they did so at will, or for stated reasons, I am not 
able to determine ; but the point might be worth further investigation. 

Having once recognized the fact of the use of several himyats, I began 
to make a search for any previously recorded traces of it. Those I found 
I shall now enumerate, only premising that my examination was a cursory 
one, and that a closer search may reveal many more instances. 

(a). In the Xth YoL of this Journal the Hon’ble H. T. Priusep 
describes a number of Muhammadan coins found in Howrah*. Among 
them 

No. 8 is a coin of Ahiil MuzafEar Sikandar Shah, the son Ilyas Shah. 
He is commonly known by the hunyat Abul Mujahid. 

No. 15 is a coin of Jalalu~d-din Abdl Mujahid Muhammad Shah* 
He is the tenth Sultan of Bengal, from 817-884 A. li., and his usual 
hunyat is Abiil Muzafer. 

No. 25 is a coin of Saifu-d-dm Ahiil Muzaffar Hamzah Shah, the son 
of A'zam Shah. He was the seventh Sultan reigning from 800-804 A, H., 
and he usually bears the hunyat Abdl Mujahid. 

« J. A. S. B., Vol, X, pp. 168, 169. 
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'No. 28 is a coin of Nasiru-d-dia Abul Mujabid Malamdd Sbak Friu- 
sep reads “Mabomed Shah’®, and adds that “ be appears to be Mabomed 
Sbab, afterwards king of Hindustan wbe reigned from A. H. 627-634’* 
This shows that bis “ Mabomed Sbab” is an error for “ Malirndd Sbab”. 
It is clear, however, from the style of the legend on the obverse, that the 
coin is not one of the Debli Emperor ]S[asiru-d-din Mahmud Sbab, but of 
tlie Bengal king of that name, in fact, of the same Nasiru-d-diii Mahmud 
Sbab I, to whom the coins of the new find belong. 

Unfortunately these coins were not figured, and it will perhaps not 
be quite safe to rely implicitly on the correctness of Mr. Prinsep’s read- 
ings. If the Tcimyat Abul Mujabid was read correctly, bis coin of NAsiru-d- 
din Mahmud may have been one like jSTo. 7 or No. 12 of the present set. 

(5). Mr. Thomas, on p. 136 of bis “ Chronicles of the Pathan kings 
of Delhi”, describes a gold piece of Mahmud Sbab, the grandson of Firiiz 
Sbab, on which be reads the hmiyat Abtil Mabamid. The letters, 
however, on the figure of the coin (his PL IT, fig. Id3), I think, are quite 
susceptible of being read as Abui Mujabid; and still more so on a coin 
of MahmM’s father Muhammad Shah (Mr. Thomas’ Plate IT, fig. 134)/^* 
But however that may be, there is a gold piece of Mahmud in the Society’s 
collection, which clearly gives him the hunyat Abiii Muzaf^ar, as shown 



in the wood cut. It, at all events, shows that Mahmud assumed two 
Jcunyats^ Abfil Muzaffar and Abdl Mujabid or Abul Mahamid, which- 
ever of the two latter be the correct reading. 

(c). Blochmann, in ToL XLIII of the Journal, quotes an inscrip- 
tion of BivUk Sbab, of the year 868 A. H., which gives that Sultan the 
huh^yui Abul Muzaffar. f On this he observes in a footnote, that ** it seems 
to be a mistake for Abul Mujabid.” But there is an old Persian Diction- 
arjq the Sbarafnamab-i-Ibrahimi which, as Blochmann himself informs us, 
is dedicated to Barbak Shah and, in the concluding verse, also styles him 

* Thus the largo, elongated dot over can certainly not be the zabar” of 
though it may be the worn ‘*pesh” of M^tjdkid, I have referred to both 
Badaoni and Ferishtah ; but neither of them mentions the hunyat of Mahmud, 

t J. A. S. B., ToL XMII, p. 297, ' 
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Muzaffar’*.^ Bloclimann suggests that the Barbak Shah here in- 
tended naay be *Hhe Barbak Shah of Jounpur who ruled in Jounpur from 
879 (the year when the Bengal Barbak Shah is said to have died) to 881 , 
etc.’’ But this is not very probable. In any case, the testimony of the 
inscription, which is really unimpeachable, is confirmed by the coins, now 
found, which give Euknu-d-din’s full name and date. Indeed, from the 
fact that not less than 18 coins of 4 different types (Nos. 13 , 14 , 15, 16) 
give him the Immjai Abiil Muzaffar, while only 2 coins of 1 type (No. 12) 
style him Abiil Mujahid, as well as from the fact that the author of the 
Persian Dictionary, in dedicating his work to Barbak Shah, addresses him 
by the name Abul Muzaffar, it would almost seem that Euknu-d-din pre- 
ferred that Jcunyat to Abdl Mujahid, albeit he is better known by the 
latter Icunyat in the histories. Out of four known inscriptions, three call 
him Abiil Mujahid, while in the fourth he is called Abiil Muzaffar.*}* 

(d). In Yol. XLIV of this Journal, Blochmann published a coin 
{his No. 8) which clearly reads Abul Mujahid. J This he himself admits ; 
his words are : “ if the last had not been found together with the others, 
I would be inclined to attribute it to Mahmud Shah II, as the Imnyat 
looks more like Abdl Mujahid than Abul Muzafilr.” Still for the reason 
mentioned, and under the prejudice that a king could not use two different 
hmyats, he reads Abul Muzaffar. Probably the same reasons prevented 
Blochmann from recognizing that his coin No. 3 (or fig. 4 of his Plate) 
also reads “Abul Mujahid,” though the letters, in this case, are not quite 
so clear as in the case of his No. 8. But an imperfectly preserved Abiil 
Mujahid” can generally be almost certainly distinguished from an imper- 
fect “ Abdl Muzaffar” by the presence or absence of the connecting stroke 
after the ^ za and ^jd respectively, which otherwise have a great resem- 
blance to each other. The difference can be very clearly seen by compar- 
ing No. 3 with No. 4 in Bloehmann’s Plate ; the former has Ahiil Muzaffar, 
the latter, Abul Mujahid. Moreover, there is fortunately among the 
newly found coins one (No. 10) which is a duplicate of Bloehmann’s No. 
3 and on which the word “ Mujahid” is clear enough. Now Bloehmann’s 
No. 3 is dated 852 A. H. ; and my three specimens of No. 8, of the 
Mujahid type, are dated 86['^] 862, 865. The only king with whom all 
these dates agree is Naslru-d-dm Mafimud Shah I, who reigned from 
846-865 A. H. ; and these coins, therefore, clearly prove that Mahmiid 
Shah I made use of the 'kwiynt Abiii Mujahid as well as of the Imnyat 
Abul Muzaffar, though in the histories he appears to be only known by 


* J. A. S. B., Yol XXXYIII, p. 8, Yol. XXSIX, p. 296, footnote, 
t J. A. S. B., Yol. XLII, p. 27‘A Yol. XLIII, pp. 295, 296, Yol. SLIT, p. 291, 
% J. A. 8. B., Yol XBIY, pp. 2S8, 2B9 ; Plat© XL %. 9, 
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+1 a This heins so, it becomes very probable that the coins of the 

(■; « Muiahid) type which bear no date or the date of which is no 
/ ’•wV muit be ascribed to the same Sultan Mahmud Shahl. To 

S.r. 2 »7 2™ UO., 9 „a 11, No. 8 (hi. %• 9), 

this class => published by Marsden in his Nmmsmata 

7*' Both he and Blochmann ascribe it to Nasiru-d-din Mahmud 
Shllt comlionly known as Abul Mujihid, probably a grandson of the 

f fNdlu d-din MahmM Shah, who is supposed to have reigned m 89b 

a h As they had not the advantage of the present evidence of dated 

A. H. AS cney _na ^ indeed, in the absence of legi- 

coins their erroiys n p^^ ^o,^^_^ impossible, but probability 

ble dates, ^n 1^^^ Ndgiru-d-din, as- Blochmann shows, 

IS greatly the othei y^^^ at the time of his accession ; 

Tat U. Sr ir.td,Sba’s death (f.obahlj in 892) he «. two je.re 
i .nl te le murdered alter a reign o£ only .teat «. m.nthe.J 
SLteee — e. th.e ie UU. 

t Idlhrth^lTttelLt dad, are .earl, allot M4mdd I 
ohsem ^ ^ previous reigns, hut none of 

and Kuknu- - ’ , Xf the undated coins of the Mujahid 

any reign II, there would he a large gap in the 

type ^f 2Ttstendin-o;er no less than five reigns, between Euknu-d- 
11. “Ver thie r«.„., too. it ie mere proh.hle that the 

undated corns p, 259 , Blochmann has giren an 

• of Nasiru-d-din Abil Mujdhid MahmM Shah. He was unable 

insciip 1 , , ■ X ascribed the inscription to Mahmiid Shah II, ou 

^*^^t oilhe\myat Ahiil Muiahid, mentioned in it, while the Mnyat 
STalmM Shah I, as he says, was Ahdl Muzafiar. The date, however, 
° ,,ot so illegible as Blochmann makes it out to be. It is in ail pro- 
^KVtv 84? or 849; see his Plate VII, No. 3; in the left-hand ower 
^^^'^.^the word “year” is distinct; just above it is clearly 

cornel seven” or “ nine” ; and above that, again, is 

enough the woidi^ eight hundred” ; lastly to the im- 

the word (rather indistinct) . * S 

“L“: “nf; JS,2-gi, ‘i" » “ 

irtw* I ^S'ot i‘ 



. 1 TT tliat be thoTigbt it was 

to mate it agree with tbe reig^i I, and it shows that 

illegible. The jear 8 that he used also the hmyat 

the inscription must be asci - inscriptions ot 

Ahdl Muiahid. It thus ^Pf * and Ahdl Mujahid in 

this SuMn, he calls himself Ahu Mu.affai m 

one. A circumstance J commemorates the erection of a mosque 

inscription to Mahmud I IS t^ti been 

during the Sultan’s reign J , toy 7 years old. 

built during the short reign of ' important as it fixes a new date 

In the third place. My coin i • g^certained, from inscriptions, 

for MahmM Shah I. The latest ^ Jg^mfid’s successor Bkbak Shah 

was 863.t The earliest known included that Mahmfid Shah 

was Safar 865. Thence 864 $ The coin, Mo. 85, 

must at least have reigned till ^eg « = 

now proves that he actual y rmgne g ig noteworthy. Laidlay 

I. tt, tortk pto. ll.* »«"' »* ?°i ’..tatog ,„.W. to record o 
(J. A. 3. B., XY, p. 8!8) s.y. ol with to 

royal paternity on his coinage, t® Nfeiru-d-din I evident- 

simple repetition of his name and ti , t^^ 

ly had neither cause nor inclination ^ j^^son of a Saltan. This 

No. 8, he claims to he the son m well ^ g describing him as a 

claim is supported by the histones, which agiee ^ 

descendant of Ily^s Sha^’l nnd a son of Abdl Mujahid 

he was actually a grandson of Ilyas bnan, 

Sikandar Sh-a ? mirious resemblance between my coin. 

In the fifth plaee.^ Saifu-d-din Abdl Muzaffar Firuz 

No. 12, of Barbak Shah, and the coi resemblance 

Shah II, published by Blochmann in Vol. MLU, p. 
is particularly striking in the reverse.^ 

I now proceed to describe the coins . 

I Abt3i. MotIhid SiKAiiroA.E Shah. 

A One belono’S to the type described 

Of this Sultfc there are two cmn . i 66, Mo. 26, and figured 

by Mr. Thomas in the J. A. S. ■, " yTr^yi No. BOCLIX. The 

tthe?(Blte Mr.’ Thomas, iUdsm, p. 64, 

__ 107,108; mSLIl,PP. 270, 271; VoLXLIII, 
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No. 22, but not figured. The mints and dates are not legible on either 

of the two. 

II. G;HrXAsu-D-Blsr A’ziii ShXh. 

His coin is o. the t,p'. Bgmd end deseribed b, Mt. Thom™, Si*-, 

p. 69, No. 35. Mint and date illegible. 

III. SHiHABU-D-DiN BaTAZID SHAH. 

• • p figured and described by Blocbmann in J. A. 

S. p. 263, No. L Mint illegible, date apparently 809. 

IV. JAiiAwr-D-nfir Muhammad ShXh. 

c c/i anil rleseribed by Blochmann, ibid,, 
His coin is of the type figured and deseubea oy 

p. 267, No. 3. Mint illegible ; date appaien y 

V. NIsiett-d-Mn Mahmud Sh.\h I. 

(a). MuzaffaT Type. 

/■•Di (. -VVT ficT 11 Bive specimens ; apparently duplicates 
No. 1. (Bate figured by Blocbmann in J. A. S. B., 

of the coin, . whidfboweyer was not legible. One of the 

Vol.XLIV,p. 289, t e Society’s Collection, shows the date 818; 

present coins (fig. ). legends on both sides are the same 

on the others it is not legible, xue 

as on Col. Hyde’s coin, published in J. A. b. 15., > i 

01 ,. 

Bev. APA u) V ^ 

TVT fi- 2). Nine specimens. The obverse legend 
Ho. 2. except that the word *1- is here placed 

tr, XdVrve: thfwori The reverse read.* ^ 

n . of them (fig- 2) shows the date 8[5]3 (Asr ^!>-) ; Wo others 
One ot them { g ) pubUshed by Bloenmann, 

are dated 289 (fig-’s on his Hate) is very much like the 

®i;nl?ifgial appearance; but the latter has a double row 
com, now figmed Blochmann’s coin has only one row and. 

ts We trds placed as in No. 1 of the present senes. 

. Tte word M appears on aU these coins as ^1^1. 
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Fo. 3. (Plate XYI, fig. 3). Five specimens ; in all respects like 
Fo. 2, except that the latter are small, thick pieces, while No. 3 are large 
and thin with broad ornamented margins. On two specimens the dates 
are legible ; one (fig. 3) has 860; the other probably 8[5]9. 

No. 4. (Plate XVI, fig. 4). One specimen; a small thick piece, 
like No. 2 ; also with the same legends ; but that on the obverse differently 
arranged, in a rather curious way. Date, probably on reverse, obliterated 
by shroff -marks. 

No. 5. (Plate XYI, fig. 5). Three specimens ; very crude pieces, 
one of them broken in two. Obvei‘se legend as usual ; the reverse entirely 
illegible through shroff-marks. 

No. 6. (Plate XYI, fig. 6). Five specimens ; with very slight 
variations; broad, thin pieces, like No. 3, but without any margin on the 
obverse. The lettered surface of the latter shows the well-known orna- 
mental elongated strokes. The legends on both sides are the same as on 
No, 1. On one coin (fig. 6) the date is 847, on another apparently 84[8], 


(b). Mujdhid Tijpe^ 

No. 7. (Plate XYI, fig. 7). One specimen ; in all respects like 
No. 6, except that the word Mujdhid is substituted for Muzafar. The 
date is 862. A similar coin was published by Laidlay in J. A. S. B.., 
Vol. XY, Plate lY, No. 7, but its reverse legend is different, viz., that of 
No. 2 of the present series. He wrongly ascribed it to Jalalu-d-din Mu- 
hammad Shah. Elochmann appears to have read on it Abdl Muzaffar, but 
the name is exactly as on my coin, and is clearly Abul Mujahid. 

No. 8. (Plate XVI, figs. 8^? and 8^). Three specimens ; in general 
appearance, like Nos. 6 and 7 ; the obverse legend is also the same, but 
the reverse has the following inscription of which the latter portion is 
continued from the area on to the margin : 


xn margin 


in area 


They are all dated ; one has 862, another (fig. 8&) has 864, the data 
of the third (fig. B^?:) is mutilated 86[^]. 

No. 9. (Plate XYII, fig. 9). One specimen ; in general appearance 
like No. 2 ; both legends also the same as on No. 2, except that the word 
Mujdhid is substituted for Muzafar, The date which would have been 
on the reverse margin is unfortunately lost. The coin, No, 8, published^ 
by Blochmann, in J. A, S. B., Yol. XLIY, p. 289 (fig. 9 of his Plate) 
appears to have been identical with the present one. He makes the legend 
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on the reverse to be the same as on CoL Hyde’s coin {i, e., the same as 
on Ho. 1 of the present series) ; but this is clearly an error ; for his coin 
shows distinctly the word and on my coins both words ^ 

and can be made out. But it should be noted that the inscrip- 

tion is distributed over area and margin, as in Ho. 8, thus : 

in margin in area 

. ^ 

Ho. 10. (Plate XYII, fig. 10). One specimen ; similar to Ho. 9, but 
the lettered surface of the obverse is ornamented with elongated strobes. 
Both legends are the same as on Ho. 9, but the reverse legend is differently 
distributed over area and margin, j cSJJf t>i:x being in the area, and 
the rest in the margin. This coin is evidently a duplicate of coin, No. 8, 
published by Blochmann, in J, A. S. B., Yol. XLIY, p. 2SS (fig. 4 on his 
Plate). On the present specimen, the word Mujdhid is quite distinct, while 
Bioehmann’s coin supplies the date (852) which is illegible on mine. 

Ho. 11. (Plate XYII, fig. 11). One specimen ; a broad thin piece, 
in general appearance like Ho. 3, but with different ornaments on the 
margins, and a different legend on the^ reverse area. The latter is the 
same as on Ho, 1, while the iegenu of Ho. 8 is the same as on Ho, 2« 
Unfortunately the date is illegible, 

YI. BtrKNTJ-n-niis" Baebak Shah. 

(a). Mtijahid Type. 

Ho. 12. (Plate XYII, fig. 12). Two specimens ; broad, thin pieces, 
with lettered surfaces only ; the legends being : 

Mev. A VP AijyA. Aijf Jj^j AiJ| ilf Ait il 

Bates of both, 874. 

. (b). Mtizafar Type. 

Ho. 13. (Plate XYH, figs. 13^3?' and 185). Eleven specimens ; in gen- 
eral appearance like Ho. 11 ; large thin, pieces, with two areas and two 
broad ornamented margins. The legends on the areas are : 

Bev. The same as on Hos. 1 and 11» 
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The following dates can be recogiiized: 867, 870 (on fig. 13^ 
Ay# 871, 875, 877. Tbe last date is indistinct and might be 867. 
One specimen (Og. 13$) shows werj clearlj 827 (Af ? though there 

can be no doubt that the 2 ( f ) is either a mistake for 6 ( 1 ) or a badlj 
executed 7 ( v ), The words preceding the dates seem to be 
“ treasury”, and “ with the fourth”.^ 

No. 14 (Plate XVII, fig. 14). Two specimens ; a slight variety of 
No. 13, the j of on the obverse commencing the second line of the 
legend, while on No. 13 it ends the first line. The date is just recogniz- 
able as 878. Thera is no trace of any margin, but they are probably 
clipped away. 

No. 15. (Plate XYII, fig. 15). Three specimens,' another slight 
variety of Nos. 13 and 14, the j being placed as in No. 14, and the last 
word being written on the same line with instead 

of below it, as in Nos. 18, 14. Observed dates 867 (on fig. 15) and 877. 

No. 16. (Plate XVII, fig. 16). Two specimens ; a variety of No. 
15, the letters, especially on the reverse, being much larger and coarser. 
Date and margins clipped away. 

(q). Amn^mom Type. 

No. 17. (Plate XVII, fig. 17). Twenty-five specimens ; exactly like 
the coin, figured and described by Marsden in his JTwot. Orient., Plate 
XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXV. Among them there ai-e 16 dated 873, two 
dated 872 and one dated 870. The dates of five are illegible ; and one 
(fig. 17) seems to show 761 twice ! The words preceding the dates are, 
on some (on fig. 17), on others 

All the coins figured on Plates XVI and XVII are now in the 
Society’s collection, except the coin of Sikandar Shah (PL XVII, 
fig. 18) which is in my possession. In the Society’s coUeetion are the 
following coins : 2 specimens of No. 1 (d. 84i8) ; 4 of No. 2 (d. 852, S53, 
859) ; 4 of No. 3 (d. 859, 860) j 1 of No. 4; 1 of No. 5 ; 3 of No. 6 

(d. 847, 848) ; 1 of No. 7 ; 2 of No. 8 (d. 864, 86*) ; 1 each of Nos. 9, 

10, 11; 1 of No. 12 (d. 874) ; 13 of No. 13 (d. 867, 870, 871, 875, 877, 
827). In my own possession are the following ; 1 specimen of No. 1 
(d, 8[48]) ; 1 of No. 2 (d. 859), 1 of No. 3 (d. 8[5]S); 2 of No. 6 

(d. 857); 1 of No. 8 (d. 862); 1 of No. 12 (d. 874); 2 of No. 13 

(d. 867, 870). 

* On the or land-tax of the fourth ; see Bloohmaim in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, 

p. 219. 
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On Stone Implements J*rom the HorfJi Western Provinces of India , — 

J. H. Ritetgd-Cabnac, .Esq., C. S., 0.LE., 'F.S.A.,, &c. 

(With three Plates.) 

The Proceedings o£ the Asiatic Society for January 1882 contain a 
short account of a collection of stone implements, made during the past 
few years by Mr. J. Cockburn and myself in th# Banda District of the 
the North Western Provinces of India. 

It is now proposed to describe the collection more in detail, noticing 
specially what are believed to be the new types brought to light, together 
with certain specimens which appear to carry wutli them the explanation of 
the manner in which they were manufactured and hefted. 

The division of labour between Mr. J. Cockburn and myself has been 
arranged as follows : The larger stone implements, i, e., the hammers, 
ringstones and the celts of well known types, many of which have been 
found or collected during my tour, are to be described by me. Mr, Cock- 
burn has undertaken to figure and describe at length, in a separate paper, 
the very large, varied and most interesting collection of chert implements 
which he has found, comprising many new types, none of which had been 
before found in this part of the country, and to which he has devoted the 
attention of a careful and enthusiastic observer. 

The more rare and interesting of the specimens described by me have 
been carefully drawn to scale, and will be found 'figured among the illustra- 
tions which accompany this paper. 

Even to those who have no knowledge of India, the locality of these 
finds may be easily indicated on the map, by taking as a starting poiiit, 
Allahabad, the great city at the confiuence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
For hundreds of miles the huge tract between these rivers, together with the 
adjoining country beyond, consists of a level plain of alluvial soil containing 
few trees, beyond the artificially planted groves of the villagers, and no trace 
of stone save the nodular limestone locally known as kunkur. Some 10 miles 
to the west of Allahabad, the point where not only the two great rivers meet, 
hut also where the Railway from Bombay and Jabalpur Joins the main liiie 
of the East Indian Railway, the country suddenly changes, and rock, hill and 
jangle assert themselves for the first time, extending thence to the south 
and east for hundreds of miles, through a but little known country towards 
Katak, and following the Railway line west during its whole course, to 
within a short distance of Bombay itself. 

The Banda District is situated on the eastern boundary of tliis tract, 
and is entered by the Railway about twelve miles after leaving Allahabad, 
a Q 
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In nearly all its characteristics, Banda differs from its sister Districts o£ the 
Doab. The country is hilly and well wooded, and the monotonous level of 
the plain is exchanged for pleasant valleys and picturesque upland. 

The rocks most commonly met with, are the Kaimiir Sandstones, gra- 
natoid gneiss, diorite, the hornblendic rock, of which the celts later to be 
noticed, are chiefiy formed, and the basalt of the trap sheet of the Deccan, 
veins of which intrude themselves here and there among the more common 
formations. In the south of the district the lower Yindhian formation, 
known as the Tirhowan Limestone, is met with, I'his is the matrix of the 
chert nodules and bands, the material used for the smaller and more deli- 
cate implements, the description of which will be found in Mr. Cockburn’s 
paper. 

This wild and picturesque country, lying within easy reach of that old 
established centre of Aryan civilization, Prayag, the “ Sangam^' or sacred 
junction of the two holy streams, having been familiar to the Hindds for many 
centuries, has enjoyed great popularity, and has been invested with a 
full share of romance by the Aryan invaders, whose appreciation of the 
picturesque nooks and cool retreats of the upland, must have been enhanced 
by a long and tedious progress through the monotonous plains of Upper 
India. It was in the Banda District that Rama, having resigned his kingdom 
in filial deference to bis father’s vow, and accompanied by Sita, and bis 
brother Lakshman, took up his abode, choosing the wild forest which then 
covered the hill of Chitraktit, or Kamadagiri, or abode of delight,” a site 
now marked by hundreds of temples, the annual resort of hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims. Some of the most beautiful passages of the 
Ramayan describe the picturesque forest, and this pleasant country among 
the Banda hills, into which civilization has not even yet fully penetrated 
or robbed of its many sylvan attractions. It was in tins forest that Sita 
was carried off by Ravana, and it was here that Rama undertook the 
avenging expedition against Lanka, during which, as tradition has it, he 
received valuable assistance from the monkeys of the forest, or in other 
words from the wild tribes inhabiting this tract, who were probably armed 
with the stone hatchets and the stone clubs which form the subject of the 
present paper. 

The hill country of which Banda forms the eastern limit, still contains 
semicivilized tribes, differing in their language, in their physical and other 
characteristics from the Aryans of the plains. The old Plindd records con- 
tain accounts of these wild men of the woods, and the ancient stone carvings, 
occasionally found ainong the ruined temples of the forest, or on Buddhist 
topes like Sanchi, represent a class easily distinguishable in form and 
feature from the Aryan invaders. A carving found by Mr. Oockburn at 
Kalanjar, evidently of great antiquity, represents a figure holding iix the 
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rigbi; hand an implement which elbselj resembles a stone celt fixed ia a 
wooden handle. Likewise one of the most interesting of the Sanchi eaiw- 
ings figured by Mr. Fergusson, in his well known work on Tree and Serpent 
Worship, represents, what is believed to be, a Dasyu with an axe fixed on to 
the handle by cross bands, in a manner in which it is known this stone im- 
plement was hafted. There would then seem reason to believe that 
the stone implements found in the wild country of Banda are the remains 
of aboriginal tribes of India, who driven out from the fertile delta, by the 
wave of invasion from the North, sought refuge in the hills and jungle, in 
the manner that the aboriginal tribes of Britain are known to have receded 
to the hilly country of the island before the Saxon and the Dane. 

All over the immense jungle tract of Central India, Cromlechs, Kist- 
vaens, stone circles closely resembling those to be found in Britain and on 
the continent of Europe are to be found. The similarity between the stone 
implements, now to be described, and those of Europe, is equally remarkable, 
and there would seem to be little doubt, that these implements were long, 
and up to a comparatively recent date, in use amongst these tribes, who have 
as yet made little progress in civilization. 

So far as I have yet been able to learn, none of these implements have 
been found in use at the present day, even among the most backward of 
these tribes. No one I have met with on my tours had been able to explain 
the use of any of these implements. They are regarded as wonderful, mjs- 
terious, often as holy. Turned up by the plough at some depth below the 
soil, the celt is supposed to be a thunderbolt, driven deep into the earth from 
on high, and the finder places it under the village pipul tree, sometimes 
sanctifying it with a daub of red paint, and constituting it a Mahadeo or 
Phallus. Stone implements, especially the smaller ones, flakes and arrow- 
heads, have been found by European officers on the surface of the soil, or in 
the beds of streams, and notably by Mr. Coekburn, on what would appear 
to be the sites of old manufactories or encampments. But the village pee- 
pul tree is generally the best and surest find. There the villagers, acting 
unconsciously as valuable coadjutors in the interests of Archmological re- 
search, have collected together, and piled up from time immemorial, these 
curious relics of a bye-gone age, preserving them with that mysterious awe 
that attaches in their eyes to everything that is old and I'are. Save 
perhaps to what may be the largest and central celt, daubed with red paint, 
and from its shape worshipped as a Mahadeo, and which they will not part 
with, the villagers attach no more importance to these implements left there 
for centuries, than to the other piles of offering stones which surround a 
jungle shrine. A little good-humoured persuasion, or a few rupees will 
easily secure them for the collector of antiquarian relics. 

Some idea of the abundance of these implements on these shrines may 
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be formed, from the fact that Mr. Oockburn assisted bj the headmen of the 
village, secured 23 celts in the village of Phuppoondee, Angassie Pergiinnah, 
in about an hour’s search. Probably twice this number remained hidden 
in the great heaps of fragments of sculpture and waterworn pebbles which 
were not searched. 

The number collected by Mr. Cockbum and myself, in this manner, 
exceeds many hundreds, of all sizes, and of many different types, most of 
them from the weather-worn condition of the surface, exhibiting undoubted 
proofs of great age. 

In my former papers, read before tbe Asiatic Society, the practice of 
objects of antiquarian interest, with which India abounds, being collect- 
ed and disposed of by amateurs has been strongly condemned. It seems 
right, therefore, to mention here that no specimens have been kept by either 
Mr. Cockburn or myself. The best specimens have all been presented to 
the British Museum, where I am glad to be able to add they have been 
accepted by tbe Trustees, and recognised as forming a collection of un- 
usual interest. Casts of the unique specimens have been made for the chief 
Museums of Europe, America and the Indian Presidency towns, and com- 
plete sets have been prepared and presented to these Museums and also 
to many gentlemen interested in prehistoric research, with a view to 
comparison with well known European and American types. It is gratify- 
ing to notice, that this action has already borne good fruit in tbe interest 
that has been awakened in these remains of ancient India, and the Asiatic 
Society will, I hope, at least consider, that no bad use has been made of this 
large and varied collection we have been fortunate enough to have made 
with the assistance and eneouragement received from the Society. Several 
presentations of European prehistoric remains that have been received 
in exchange have been presented to the India Museum, after having been 
exhibited before tbe Society. 

Hahmib Stones. 

The first specimen to be described (Plate XTIII, fig. 1^, 1) is a hammer 
believed to be of a type unique in India. It was found at Alwara 2 miles 
north of the Jumna, and 37 miles south-west of Allahabad. This village is 
actually in the Euttehpore District close to the boundary of Banda. It was 
found by Mr. Cockburn, placed together with a number of other stones under 
a sacred tree, and was obligingly given to him, on its nature being explained, 
by the Thakur who owns the village. It is figured in Plate I. This 
hammer is of a tough, greyish quartzite and measures in length 

by 2T0^" in breadth and I'SO" in thickness. In form, it somewhat resembles 
a modern hammer, being flat at the ends and slightly curved on the upper 
surface. A groove *50'^ in width and *15'' in depth has been carefully carried 
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round the centre in a manner which is best shown by tlie aeeonipanyiiig 
sketch; The base has been hollowed out with equal care in a gouge like 
form, to the depth of about *13 of an inch. The whole arrangement sug- 
gests that the hammer was attached by a ligature to a wooden or withy 
handle, the ligature being kept in its place by the upper grooTe, while 
the lower groove held the hammer in position on the rounded haft, in a 
manner somewhat resembling the annexed sketch. Mr. Coekbum has 
pointed out certain minute marks, especially on the lower groove, which 
suggest the possibility of metal implements having been used in the fa- 
shioning of the hammer, and it may he that this implement belongs to the 
transition stage from stone to metal, when metal, though available, was 
scarce. The arrangement for haf ting the hammer, closely resembles that 
described by Dr. C. Ean, in bis account of the -Arch geological collection of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U. B. America, a copy of which he 
has recently been good enough to send me. This description of the manner 
of haf ting the grooved axes, extracted below, applies equally to the handling 
of the hammer, and figs. 78 and 79 of the Smithsonian catalogue strongly 
resemble the Indian specimen now described. 

‘‘Owing to their frequency these implements may be counted among 
“ the best known relics of the aborigines and especially in the rural dis- 
“ tricts of the older states. Indian stone tomahawks are familiar objects. 
“ In general the}" ean be defined as wedges, encircled by a groove, usually 
“ nearer the butt end than the edge. The groove served for the reception 
“of a withe of proper length which was bent round the stone head till 
“ both ends met when they were firmly bound together by ligatures of 
“ bide or some other material. The withe thus formed a convenient haii- 
“dle.’’ 

The specimen now figured is it, is believed, the first of this description 
found in India. It is now in the British Museum, casts having been sup- 
plied to several of the leading Museums, including the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, 

The collection contains several other grooved hammers of a less perfect 
form, bearing no trace of metallic tooling. They appear to be water-worn 
pebbles, which have been grooved to admit of being attached to a withy 
handle. 

The next specimen, Fig. 2, which I take to be a hammer also, is quite 
unlike any of those figured in the Catalogues of the European and American 
Museums that have yet i^eached me, though it is approached by a Scandi- 
navian hammer, to be noticed later, and is of a type not hitherto found in 
India. It is a cubical mass of basalt measuring 2*50'^ each way. On each 
of its six sides is a hole or depression about V' in diameter and *25^' in depth. 
The whole form is not unlike an astragalus, or die of the ancients, and will 
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best be exj^lained by fig. 2. The implement fits eonvenientl j into the baud, 
the depressions affording a hold for the fingers, and suggesting its use as a 
many-sided hammer, the faces of which were changed from time to time 
when the pit became inconveniently deep for use. Somewhat similar de- 
pressions may be noticed on the iron mauls used by masons in the present 
day. The hammer, together with two celts, was found in the Banda Dis- 
trict, embedded in the roots of a pipal tree, which in the course of years 
had overgrown them, and the specimens were cut out with some difficulty. 
‘‘Nilsson’s Scandinavia” contains a sketch, Plate I, No. 5, of a many-sided 
hammer of a somewhat similar form. 

A fiat red quartzite pebble is figured in No. 3. It measures 4*25'' in 
length by 3^' at the widest part, and is only 1*75"' thick. The two ends are 
slightly flattened as shown in the engraving. The upper and lower sides 
exhibit a double groove or notch for the purpose of securing it to a wooden 
handle. On the upper and lower surfaces double cup-marks or depressions 
measuring about ’70'^ in diameter and nearly •50''' in depth. The cup-mark 
depressions are not easily accounted for. Mr. Cockburn is inclined to think 
that they represent the process of forming a complete groove round the 
stone, which has been left unfinished. To me the design appears complete, 
and it would seem as if the end had, at one time, been used for hammering, 
whilst, at some other time, the cup-like depressions had been utilised. 
Possibly similar implements, found in other parts of the world, may have 
been already described and explained. 

Pig. 4 is a nearly circular piece of sandstone measuring 3-50'' in diame- 
ter and 2'25" in thickness. The upper and lower portions which were 
originally fiat, show a circular depression 1'60" in diameter and *50" deep. 
The sides have been grooved to a depth of *25 of an inch. This implement 
may have been used as a hammer, for though now somewhat broken, it fits 
comfortably enough into the hand. Or, as suggested for stones of a similar 
type, it may have been a sort of rest or stone anvil, on which flint cores were 
split and worked Implements of a somewhat similar description were 
found by Major Mockler in Baluchistan. 

Pig. 5 represents a curiously wrought piece of basalt 3 ’50'^ in length 
and 8" in diameter. It bears the appearance of having been split in two, 
either by accident or design. A deep but narrow groove runs through the 
centre, as shown in the sketch. Mr. Cockburn considers it a type of imple- 
ment resembling the single Bola, or modern slung shot, and supposes the 
groove to have been intended for the reception of a thong. Mi% Cockburn 
found a carved figure at Kalinjar, bearing in its hand an implement 
which he considers resembles that now described. At the back the stone 
is a small but curious depression, hardly large enough to have been produced 
by hammering. I am unable to suggest any explanation of its use. 
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Fig. 6j h of which outline and section are given is a mace-end, 
or ring stone of a type well known in Europe, and of which several speci- 
mens have already been discovered and described in India by Messrs. Ball 
and others. The specimen in question is of quartzite and measures 5 ‘50'^ 
in diameter and 2*50" in thickness. The central hole is 2*30"' in diameter. 
On either surface, towards the centre it narrows, in the manner shown in the 
section, and characteristic of the working of the implements of this descrip- 
tion found both in India and in Europe. 

Many examples of the type are to be found figured by Evans and 
others in their works on stone implements. Perfect specimens in some 
numbers have been found by Mr. Cockburn and myself, besides a large 
number of fragments. The perfect specimens are generally found under 
trees, deposited there together with celts, but numerous fragments have 
been picked up at the base of hills, on the Kymore plateaux, or in ravines, 
together with fragments of celts and flint chips and other indications 
which usually mark the sites of ancient encampments. Large round pebbles 
with the drilling of the central hole, in a more or less imperfect state, 
have also been found in considerable numbers, indicating that the 2 ->rocess 
was troublesome and lengthy. Some exhibit a deep cup-mark or depression 
on either side, others on one side only. They closely resemble the hammer 
stones found in Europe and America, and %ured in the various works on 
the subject. In many of these cases, . it seems doubtful whether it was 
intended to perforate the stone, which fitted conveniently enough into the 
hand as a hammer. 

Fig. 7 is a four-sided block of diorite 11'' in length 2" in breadth and 
2" in thickness. At about 3" from the end it has been ground to a rough 
point. The implement bears all the appearance of having been used as a 
pick or hoe, and is well adapted for grubbing out roots or digging out 
holes. I was originally inclined to think that this instrument may have 
been a stone ploughshare, such as might well have been used in a rude 
state of culture. The fact of the point being unsymmetrical, and the right 
side exhibiting a greater amount of wear than the left, favours this idea. 

Plate XIX, fig. 8 is a long tapering well rounded piece of diorite, 
measuring 9*50" in length 2*60" in diameter at the base and 1" at the top. 
It bears from top to base the marks of the chipping by which it has been 
worked into its present state. The implement has all the appearance of 
having been used as a pestle for pounding grain or other substances. It 
may possibly have been used as a stone club, like those of the Merai of the 
New Zealanders, but is ratber short for such a purpose. 

An ill-shaped rough polygonal block of tough sandstone measuring 
50" in length by 8" in breadth and 325" in thickness will be seen No. XVIII 
in the collection in Plate XX taken from a photograph. It has not been 
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separately figured. On the sides it has four depressions or holes of an inch 
in diameter and *80'' in depth. It fits comfortably into the hand, and the 
projection at the top is convenient for the thumb and forefioger. It would 
appear to have been used as a hammer in the same manner as fig, 2 in Plate 
XVni. The holes seem well adapted for the narrow conical ends of some of 
the celts, many of which bear the marks of hammering on the narrow end. 

Lastly, before passing to the celts, by far the most numerous class in 
the collection, some curious and mysterious stones, found in considerable 
numbers and one of which is figured Xo. 9, have to be briefly noticed. 
The only suggestion I can make in regard to them is that they had possi- 
bly been used as pivots. It is possible that similar stones may have been 
found in other parts of the world, and that the sketch may be recognized, 
and the use of the implement explained by some of my correspondents into 
whose hands copies of this paper will pass. 

Some specimens were picked up in situ by Mr. Cockburn about 1 mile 
north of the fortress of Bijaygarb, on a stony plateaux that has yielded 
fragment of celts and chert implements, by which it might be inferred that 
they were of considerable antiquity. 

Celts. 

Celts similar in form to those of Europe and America have, as already- 
stated, been found by Mr. Cockburn and myself in very large numbers. It 
is possible that their preservation is partly to be attributed to their form, 
which admits of their being accepted as representing the Mahadeo or Phal- 
lus. Many have doubtless been ploughed up, hut the rainfall in this up- 
land country has cut up the soil into innumerable water- courses and 
ravines, and this together with the constant denudation of the soil has left 
exposed many implements which would otherwise have long lain hidden 
beneath the surface. Besides those collected under trees, many celts have 
been found on the surface of the soil, possibly not far from the positions in 
which they had originally been lost. Numbers have been picked out of 
gravel heaps stacked on the sides of roads. Altogether, including those we 
have purchased from natives, who have been employed in the search, the 
number of celts collected by us exceeds 400. 

The largest of these is 12''‘25 in length by 4''‘70 in breadth, weighing 
SBjs, 3oz. “ The smallest is 2''*50 in length by 2'"'15 in breadth, and weighs 
The stone selected for the celts is, in the ease of the polished ones, 
diorite of varying degrees of fineness, in some cases nearly approaching 
porphery. A perfectly distinct type, roughly chipped, are of Iiard black basalt. 
As a rule while those of the one class are thick and show an orate section, 
the basalt celts are comparatively fiat. The basalt weathers differently from 
the diorite. In rare instances celts of polished sandstone have occurred. 
The great mass of implements of this material are exceedingly rough pro- 
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duetions, in hard quartzite soniewliat resemble Messrs. Bruce and Fooles 
specimens from Southern India. They have not, however, yet been found 
in positions which would admit of their being classed as paleolithic types, 
though it is quite possible that they may be of an older type than the 
polished celts. 

In material, in shape, and in manufacture the polished and chipped 
celts of the first two classes closely resemble those found in various parts 
of Europe, America and Australia, This is the verdict of all the Museums 
to which they have been sent. 

The Count de Limur, the distinguished French Antiquarian, assures me 
in a recent letter, that those sent to him, so closely resemble the celts dug 
out of the tumuli of Carnac and other parts of Brittany preserved in the 
Museum of the Hotel de Limur, that had the latter not all been marked, he 
would not have been able to distinguish the one from the other. 

The collection may be considered under the classification adopted bj 
Evans : ist, The chipped or rough hewn celts. 2nd, The polished celts. 

Class I. Bough hewn celts of basalt may he farther subdivided into three 
types (A.) Heart-shaped or cordate, rather an uncommon type, the edge alone 
highly polished, and so much rounded as to be almost semicircular. In many 
cases inequalities of the chipping have been partially removed, but in no ease 
has the implement itself been entirely polished. (B.) Lanceolate. Long and 
comparatively narrow and coming to a point at the end, resembling the 
arrow-heads termed ‘‘ leaf -shaped’’ in European collections. The side edges 
have the appearance of being serrated, owing to flakes having been taken ofl 
alternate sides, (C.) Yery fiat and almost triangular in shape. Implements of 
all these types will be observed in Plate XX which is taken from a photo- 
graph,', 

A rough unfinished celt is given in Plate XIX, figure 10. Fig. 11 repre- 
sents one of the largest, whilst fig. 12 is a selected specimen of the flat 
triangular type. 

The collection includes a broken basalt celt with a well defined shoul- 
der indicating that this class of implement was handled. 

One or two small basalt celts with the greater portion of the surface 
polished have also been found as far south as Budhi in South Mirzapore. 
They are about the length of an average forefinger and fit in between the 
finger and thumb, and resemble in shape and size a jade knife, from the lake 
dwellings of Constance, which the distinguished Dr. Fischer was recently 
good enough to send me. The latter specimen is now in the collection of 
the Indian Museum and may be compared with the Indian types. 

Fig. 13 shows an outline drawing of the largest of the polished celts, 
its length being 12"'*25 by in breadth, and the weight Slhs. 3oz. 

It is difficult to conceive how it could have been hafted, so huge are its 
EH . , . 
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proportions. The original polish has not preserved it from the effects 
of the weather, during, perhaps, several hundreds of years, and the stone is 
corroded and pitted on the surface, the material being fine-grained diorite. 

Fig. 14 a polished celt, much weathered is, from its shape, one of the 
most interesting in the collection. It is 7*5^' long by 3*50 broad. On either 
side is a shallow cup-mark or depression, resembling the depressions of the 
celts found in Europe. It is remarkable as having two notches about half 
the distance from the cutting edge. These were evidently made for the 
purpose of binding it to a handle, and the opposite directions of the planes 
of the notches indicate that the binding was carried round and round. In 
Evans’ “ Stone Implements,” p. 9, a similar celt from India is noticed as 
being in the possession of Genl. Pitt-Eivers. The Banda specimen was 
found in a village about one mile from Kirwee. 

The implement illustrated in jfig. 15 is a battered and expended celt of a 
fine-grained diorite, approaching basalt. On either side is a large oval-shaped 
depression, suggesting that the stone, first used as a celt, was utilized 
subsequently as a hammer. Evans in his Ancient Stone Implements of 
Great Britain, fig. 207, notices that in England, it is by no means uncommon 
to find portions of polished celts, which, after the edge has by some 
means been taken away, have been converted into hammers. The specimen 
now figured, closely resembles fig. 168 in Evans’ volume already noticed. 

Eig. 16 is a polished celt of diorite, from Eobertsgunge in the Mirzapore 
District, and differs entirely in shape from the celts already figured. The 
side view closely resembles fig. 67 of Evans’ work, a celt found in the bed 
of the Thames, London. It has been blunted at the top, and is almost round 
in section until within an inch and a half from the base, where it expands 
slightly, as shown in the sketch. From its cylindrical form it more closely 
resembles a village Mahadeo, and this may account for its having been 
found on a shrine so far east as Eobertsgunge. The habit of preserving 
celts under trees is not general in the Mirzapore District, although celts 
must be quite as abundant as in Banda, for Mr. Cockburn and a friend, who 
searched together, found five in a circuit round Kandakote. Two of these 
are of a square type not yet obtained in Banda, 

The collection comprises several long chisel-shaped celts and a vast 
number of tiny immature implements of the same shape as the larger celts 
figured. The latter may either have been hafted or used between the fore- 
finger and thumb. The diorite when ground and polished takes and pre- 
serves, under rough usage, a perfect edge. One of the smaller ones that 
has been fixed into a handle of staghorn, after the manner of those found 
. in the Swiss Lake dwellings, has been sharpened, and I can testify from 
experience, chops wood nearly as efficiently as a small iron axe. 

The subject will be continued in a later number of the Journal. 
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Notes on the Nistor^ of 07*ism under the llalmnmedan^ Ma^rdtha^ 
and Mngluli ride.— By Johk Beames, B. 0. S. 

[These notes -were written as Chapter II of a manual of the district of Balasore, 
of which I was Collector from 1869 to 1873. The work when completed was laid 
before Sir R. Temple (then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) in 1875 ; but for certain 
reasons which cannot be here stated, was not printed. In 1877 I was asked by BIr, 
Blochmann, then Secretary to the Society, to allow him to print the historical portion 
in the Society’s Journal. I ■was unable to comply with his request at that time, and 
the work was put aside. Recently being engaged in some researches regarding the 
history of my present official charge, the Burd wan Division, I have had occasion to 
refer to it, and as I do not know of any compilation which gives all the facts therein 
contained, I have thought that it may be useful to print it.] 

There is some reason for believing that for many centuries the 
country between the Kansbans and the Subanrekha was totally uninhabit- 
ed, and covered with jungle. The legends of the Oriya race render it 
probable that they came into the province through the hills and down 
the Mahanadi, and the eharactemsties of their language lead me to believe 
that they broke 02 from the main stream of Aryan immigration some- 
where about Shahabad and Gya. That they are not an offshoot of the 
Bengalis is proved by the fact that their language was already formed as 
■we now have it, at a period when Bengali had not yet attained a separate 
existence, and when the deltaic portion of Bengal was still almost unin- 
habited. So that ill fact they could not have sprung from the Bengalis, 
simply because there were then no Bengalis to spring from. 

ISTumerous as are the allusions in early Oriya history to the north- 
western and western parts of India, and frequent as were their expeditions 
to the south, it is remarkable that there is nowhere in all their annals more 
than an obscure occasional mention of Bengal, and then even as a far-off 
inaccessible place. The similarity between the languages is not by any 
means so great as some Bengali writers have sought to make out, and what 
similarity there is, is due to the fact that they are both dialects of the 
eastern or Magadhi form of Prakrit. 

The ancient sovereigns of Orissa were great builders and employed 
stone in their works. As the province is not deltaic, but bigh. and rocky, 
these stone buildings would last for ages, and in fact central and southern 
Orissa are full of them. How it is a remarkable fact that in all northern 
Balasore from the Kansbans to the frontier of Bengal there is not a vestige 
of a single fort, temple, palace or bridge that can be traced or attributed 
to any older period than the sixteenth century. It is hardly possible that 
if this part of the country had been inhabited, the kings and rich men who 
so lavishly sx^ent their wealth in the rest of the province on temples and 
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under this king’s rnle is clearly fabnlons, and arises from the fact that 
the Godaverj.is called by Oriyas the ‘'San Ganga” or little Ganges, so 
that it became a natural phrase in native adulatory language to say a king 
reigned from the great to the little Ganges. The area of this tract is 
said, to have been measured at 124 million bighas, which is unintelligible, 
even with the small bighas of those days. 

In 1450 we are briefly told that the Mughals came into the 
country, but it is not said from what quarter, and a prior invasion in 1243 
is evidently a mistake/^ The expedition was really to Jajnagar in 
Bengal, a place whose name has been confounded wifch Jajpore in Orissa. 
In 1457 we find the Muhammadans attacking Orissa from the south in 
conjunction with the Telingas, and the invasion of 1450 was probably from 
the same quarter. ■ The Bhunjans of Garpadda, 15 miles north of 
Balasore, have in their possession a copper- plate grant of the estate which 
they still hold, made to their ancestor Potesar Bhatt by the Raja Pursot- 
tam Beb in 1508. The amount of land granted, 1,408 batis (== 28,160 
acres), is so large that it is evident land was not of much value in northern 
Orissa in those days. 

The road to Orissa must, however, have been practicable in 1516, 
for in that year, as we know from his life in Bengali, the great reformer 
Ohaitanya travelled from iN'adiya to Puri and took up his abode there for 
the rest of his days. Probably the district began to be cleared and settled 
about this time under the “ Purshethi” system. Still we have no detailed 
accounts of it. About this time the Afghans from Bengal, however, 
marched right down to Cuttack itself, and the road which they made or 
used on this and their subsequent expeditions is still to be traced, and is 
known to the villagers as the " Pathan sarak.” It runs parallel to the 
present Cuttack Trunk Road but nearer to the hills, and apparently from 
superstitious motives is left uncultivated to this day. 

In 1550 Mukund Deo the last indigenous king of Orissa ascend- 
ed the throne, and we are told of him that his sway extended to Tribeni 
Ghat on the Plugli. He it was in all probability who erected the strong 
chain of forts still standing at Raibaniiin in the extreme northern corner 
of the district, just opposite the place where the old Pathan road crosses 
the Suhanrekha, In 1568 this fort was taken by the terrible Kala Pahar, 
general of the Afghan forces who overran all Orissa, defeated and deposed 
Mukund and obtained possession of the whole province.f 

* See Blochmann in J. A. S. B. Vol. XIII, p. 237. 

t There is some controversy about this date. Dr. Hunter (Orissa, ToL II, p. 10,) 
gives a note founded on materials supplied by my friend, the late Mr. Blochmann, from 
which he derives the conclusion that the date 1568 given by tho Muhammadan histo- 
rian is correct. This view, has received signal confirmation from a discovery of my 
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Balasore now begins to be more important. The road to Bengal 
■was open and the Muhammadan forces passed and repassed and fought 
many battles along it. 

Before entering into the somewhat interesting details of the 
Musalman invasion, settlement and government of Orissa, it will be 
advisable to state briefly the general position of India. 

Akbar ascended the throne in A. D. 1556, and though very young, 
soon commenced to consolidate his power. But in all parts of India 
there were Hindu Eajas who had either themselves wielded independent 
power, or whose immediate ancestors had done so. There were also numer-^ 
ous bands of Mughals and Afghans who, during the unsettled reigns of 
Akbar’s predecessors, had penetrated into various distant parts of India in 
search of plunder, or with a view to carving out principalities for them- 
selves by the sword. All these classes were only with extreme difficulty 
and after repeated chastisements reduced to obedience, and the history of 
Akbar’s reign is chiefly occupied, as are those of his son and grandson, with 
the accounts of expeditions directed against refractory vassals. 

Of the latter kind were the Afghan adventurers who so long 
held Orissa. In. ’1567 Sulayman Shah Kirani was viceroy of^ Bengal; 
he was in fact king in all but name. He it was who sent Kala Pah& 
into Orissa ; the accounts of the histories differ widely as to the date as 
well as the progress of this invasion. Brom local legends it wouW appear 
that Mukund Deo, after vainly endeavouring to hold the fort of Eaibanian, 
retreated southwards fighting as he went, and was killed at Jajptir. As^ 
Kala Pahar was an ultra-fanatical Musalman, in the estimation of himself 

own. At Sriifmga, a vffiage ten infles south of Balasore, I found on the edge of a 
laro’e tank caBod the “ Aohyuta S%ar” an upright stone covered with an msonption. 
This stone I removed and sot up in the compound of my house at Balasoro, where it 
now is. Tho inscription, as partly deoyphered hy myself and several Pandits, yields 
the followino’ results: The tank was dug hy a Khandait who describes himself as 
» Aohyut Bahar Singh son of Daitari Biswal, sole ruler in this_ regim” ;_and he says 
ho erected it when Man Singh, general of Akbar Padshah was in Orissa, in tho 4699 h 
Tear of tlie Kali Trig, in tlie 1520tli year of the Ssika era, m tho 30th year ot the 
“ Tavan bhos” or Musalman invasion, and in tbe 37th ania or year of the reign of 
Earn Chandra. Dev, first Sudra king of Orissa. Now both the Tug and the Saka years 
a.wee in corresponding with A. D. 1698. Consequently if 1598 he the 30th year of 

Musalman invasion, the first year of that period must he 1568 as Ahul Nazi reckons, 

and not 1558 as StirUng, following the Oriya annaKsts, puts it. The 37th anU would 
be tbe 28th year of Earn Chandra’s reign, heoause in reckoning the miTca, the first two 
vears and every year that has a 6 or a 0 in it are omitted, wo must thus omit the 
^ears 1 2 6 10, 16, 20, 26 and 30. This takes us back to 1570 as the year of Ram 
Chandra’s acoossiffl^ which leaves 1569 to represent the period of anarchy when there 

was no Idng, according to tho native annalists. ^ This discovery of the Srijanga stone 

is thus valuable as elucidating a disputed date in history. 
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and his followers any one of them who W’as slain in battle with the Hindus 
was entitled to be considered a martyr. Accordingly we find there must 
have been a battle at Garhpada, for there lies buried one of Kala Paliar’s 
officers with the title of Shahid or " martyr.’* His name was Hitam Khan, 
and a grant of rentfree land of 138 bighas is enjoyed by the Garhpada 
Bliuyans on condition of keeping up his shrine. At Bastah lies another^ 
Shah Husayni Shahid, at Eanichandarpur south of Garhpadda is a third 
Muhammad Khan Shahid, and at Eemnah a fourth Gulab Shah Shaliid, 
from whom also the large bazar of Shahji Patna takes its name. We can 
thus trace Kala Pahar all through the district by the tombs of Ms slain 
Captains. He left a number of his turbulent followers in Orissa and re- 
turned to Bengal where he was killed in battle. A great number of these 
lawless adventurers settled at Kasha, a suburb of Balasore, and at Bha- 
drakh and Bhamnagar, where their descendants are still to be found. 

In 1574 Baud Khan, the king of Bengal, being driven out of that 
province by the forces of the Emperor Akbar under Munim Khan, fled to 
Orissa and remained hovering backwards and forwards between Cuttack 
and Jellasore for some time. At last Munim Khan with a large force, 
accompanied by the celebrated Eaja Todar Mai marched down through 
Midnapore on him. The armies met on the north bank of the Subanrekha 
near the village of Tukaroi and the battle took place on the 3rd March 
1575.'^' Munim Khan was victorious and Baud fled to Bhadrakh. The place 
where the battle was fought is well known to the villagers and is still 
eallecl Mughalmari (the Mughal’s slaughter). It runs westward for some 
six miles from the present Jellasore dak bungalow towards the river. 
Todar Mai pursued Baud to Bhadrakh, but Baud did not wait to be caught. 
He fled to Cuttack and got into the fort there and garrisoned it strongly. 
The Imperial forces, however, attacked and took it, and Baud then sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. Munim Khan returned to Bengal, where he and 
many of his officers died of fever said to have been contracted in Orissa, 
but more probably due to their own imprudence in taking up their resi- 
dence in the pestilential jungles of Gaur. 

After the submission of Baud he was left in possession of central 
Orissa as far north as the Baitarani, but the territory now comprised in 
the Balasore district was annexed to the Subah of Bengal, f and two Thana- 

* See Blochmann, Ain, Tol. I, p. 37o. 

t la the Ain Akhari it ia indeed asserted that the whole of Orissa was on this 
occasion subjugated and added to the Subah of Bengal. It is described as divided into 
Birkars like other Subahs. Sirkar Jalesar (Jellasore) includes the greater part of the 
present district of hlidnapore. The other Sirkars are Bhadrak, Katak (Cuttack), 
Kalinga Dandpat, and Eaj Mahindrah (Rajamundry), but no details are given of the 
two last, and it is well known that they were not subject to the Empire. (Ain Akbari 
by Blochmann, Persian text, Yol. 11, p. 209). 
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^Usman as usual retired 'to Cuttack, wkere iie was n,ot pursued.' la all 
these constant adYances and retreats, the Afghans seem alwajs to have 
regarded Bliadrakli as their frontier. Jellasore was the frontier of the 
Imperialists, .and .the intermediate country was a, debateable ground over 
; .which . both parties fought at their pleasure. I mention this fact as con* 
irming.what I hare, said on a preYious page, that central and northern 
Balasore even down to so late a period as this, contained no towuis of impor- 
tance hut was scantily peopled and not worth fighting for. 

. ' , For .. eleven years ’Usman Khan .ruled at Cuttack, but does not , 
seem to have exercised' much sway over Balasore, as he never during. that.' 
time came into collision with the Imperial garrison at Jellasore, which he 
could not have failed to hawe done had he ventured so far north. In 1611, 
however, he appears to have begun aggressions once more, and encamped 
on the banks of the Subanrekha again with an army of 20,000 horse and 
defied the Emperor’s forces. After a fierce enepuii ter which from the 
accounts given by the native historians appears to have taken place among 
the marshes near Eajghat on the southern side of the river, ’Usman was 
shot in the head and died. His troops fled in disorder and Shujaat Khan, 
the leader of the Mughals, entered the province as a concpieror and annexed 
it finally to the Empire. 

Orissa now enjoyed peace for five years under the able govern- 
ment of ibraliim Kiuin, and it is from this epoch that w-e date the rise ot 
Balasore as a commercial town. The district produces rice in abiindariee, 
and when the Afghans ceased to desolate it, it rapidly recovered and began 
to export. The weavers of Balasore whose cloths were long so celebrated 
now begin to be heard of, and it was not many ^^ears later than this date 
that the English established themselves as traders in the district. 

In 1621 Prince Kburram son of the Emperor Jehangir (subse- 
quently Emperor under the title of Shah Jahan) invaded Orissa through 
the hills, turned out Ahmad Beg, the governor of ,the province, and after 
appointing Kuli Khan in his place pushed on through Balasore into 
Bengal. He does not seem to have stayed long in Orissa, though his 
rebellion lasted a long time in Bengal and Behar. Orissa does not appear 
to have suffered in any way from the change of governors, nor is there 
anything further to be gleaned from the Persian historians save a string 
of successive governor.s. We learn incidentally that the cultivation of the 
soil ivas increasing and was further promoted by the grant of many mili- 
tary jagirs to old soldiers of the Empire. One of these jagirs was established 
at Bhamnagar where the descendants of the original grantees still live, and 
a populous Musalman colony has sprung* up. It was during this period as 
will be seen hereafter that the English obtained from the Emperor Shah 
Jahan a firman empowering them to open factories at Pipii and Balasore. 
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I„ tl,e time o£ Mir Taki Khdn, wko was Naib of Sliujaadain 
Nawab of Ben-al, all that part of tbe Sirkav of Jellasore lying north ot tue 
Subnnreklia was transferred to Bengal, thus making that river the noitntin 
tiCof Orissa. It is much to be wished that this weU defined bo^- 

dary had been adhered to ever since. Taki Khan ruled Oussa ' imn^ /- 

to 1734. He was a bigotted Mnsalman, and in his tune le 
Khurda found or affected to find it necessary to carry off the ido^i 
Ja^aTiiith to the hills beyond the Chilka. All x)ilgrimage 

cpLce put a stop to. and the revenues of the province greatly inpred. 

'kid Khan lies buried in the Kadam Easdl at Cuttack, but the loca,l tiadi- 
tions of Balasore represent him as having spent much of his time m that 
town. He built the masonry tank, and reservoir and the mosque ana 
gardens known as the Kadam Easul in Balasore.* He is also said to have 
had a hunting palace at Remna five miles fi-om Balasore under the Kilgiu 
Hills a place still abounding with game, and whose name (Sanskrit Eama- 
na=l place of sport, or hunting-ground) supports the legend. ^ There are 
still at Eemna extensive ruins of Muhammadan tombs and buildings. a i 

Khan is well remembered in Balasore, and his character for piety staiic » 

hi'rti A curious legend is current that the Vaisluiava, Nandha 
whose temple is in Malikaspur a suburb of the town, was in the habit of 
makin« a great noise with drums and cymbals while celebrating bis kir- 
tans 0 ° religions ceremonies. The Kawab’s devotions being disturbed by 
this noise, he ordered it to be stopped. That evening when the naubat, or 
beatiii«>- of drums at sunset was about to take place, none of the^ drums 
would* sound, and this state of things continued till the Nawab wiadrew 
his prohibition from Nandha Gosain, when the drums again sounded as 

1734 Murshid Kuli Khan was appointed governor of Orissa, 
and with him came as his Dewan the infamous Mir Habib who aftenvards 
betrayed the province to the Marathas. The first thing Murshid did was 
to induce the Brahmans to bring back to Pun the idol ot Jagannath wluc i 
had been carried off for safety to the hills across the Chilka. By ii» s xp 
the revenues of the province were at onee immensely increased, as the 
stream of pilgrims, which had for some time_ceased owing to the disappear- 
ance of tbe object of tbeir worship, now set in again, and tbe tax on tbem 
is said to have risen from a nominal sum to nine lakbs per annum. In 
174*0 Ali Verdi Kban became Governor of Bengal and made bimself 
virtually independant of tbe Emperor, whose power had been much shaken 

® Probably so named in imitation of that in Cuttack, which dcriTcs its name 
footstep of the Prophet’* from being supposed to coiit?'in bouhi relics of Muhammad 
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hj tlie invasion of 'Kaiiv Shall and the sack of Delhi. The Governor of 
Orissa refused to obey All Yerd.i, and the latter marched against him... Tlie 
'two armies met at Balasore and the native account is so precise .that I am 
able to, identify the exact spot where the battle took place. It is about a 
mile north of the Civil Station where a long ridge of high land ^ then 
clothed with woods, slopes down into the marshes between .the E'uniajoi’i 
and the Biirhahalang rivers near the villages of 'Haripiir and Doliopara."’^ 
The' river surrounds this land; on tbree^ sides, and i,n so strong a, po.sitioa 
Murshid might' long have .defied his adversary, who being cut off from .the 
town could 'get no provisions .and was in much distress. Murshid’s son-iii« 
law, however, rashly moved out to attack the Nawab, and the result was a 
complete victory for the latter. Murshid and his party got on board a 
ship at Balasore and fled, by sea to Masulipatam. ■ The Raja' of Rattanpur 
with much promptness carried ofE Murshid^s women and ehiidren from 
Cuttack and delivered them to him in the south before AH Yerdi could 
come up. 

Sayid Abmad, the ISTawab’s nejihew, was made Governor, and ren- 
dered himself very unpopular by his tyranny. At last the people of Cut* 
tack rose against him and recalled Murshid Kuli. He would not come 
himself, but sent his son-in-law Bakir Khan, who was, however, conquered 
again on the banks of the Mahanadi in 1741 by All Yercli, who appointed 
Masum Kluin Governor of Orissa. He thinking all danger now at an end, 
disbanded his troops who mostly returned to their own homes, and content- 
ed himself with an escort of five thousand horse and some infantry re- 
cruited in the province. In this defenceless state was Orissa, w^heii a great 
calamity occurred which entirely changed the whole current of its history, 
and introduced the darkest and bitterest period of sivlfciing that the 
barrassed and wasted province has ever known, 

fin the month of February 1743 (Phalgun 1150) the Marathasj 
from Berar entered the province of Ori.ssa. After the defeat of Murshid 
Kuli Khun by All Yercli Khan at Balasore in 1740, the traitor Mir Habib- 
uilali, dewan of the former, had secretly invited the Marathas to attack 

^ To the traveller approaching Balasore from the north through the centre of 
Murshid’ s position along the Calcutta Trunk Road the srdtability of this particular 
spot for a camp of defence is veiy strikingly apparent. Balasore to-\vn and station 
Me along this high ridge with the swampy Runiajori winding at its foot and the river 
Just beyond. 

t The historical details here given are derived principally from G-raut I)uS’’s 
History of the Mahrattas ; the minor and local details from native tradition and the 
records of the Balasore office, 

X I write this word as the natives themselves do the common 

spelling Mahratta is incorrect. 
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} Orissa. At this time Raglioji Bhonsla -was ruler of Berar liolcling Ms court 

; ’ at Na"'pur. Habib’s negociations were made in the first instance with 

i l-liaskar Pandit or Pant (as the Marathas corrupt the word) Dewan ot 

Baghoii. With his master’s permission Bhaskar Pant made an attack 
upon Behar in the first instance with twelve thousand horse and got as far 
' i as Pachet, before Ali Verdi could get up from Orissa to oppose^him. A 

; battle was fought at Katwa in which the Marathas were victorious, and 

. ' Mir Habib having been (probabljf on purpose) taken prisoner, at once 

; ! installed himself as Bhaskar’s adviser, and enabled him to take possession 

■■ i of the town of Hugli, and subsequently to overrun the country as far as 

‘s Midnapore. Ali Verdi, however, was not discouraged, he again attacked 

the Marathas and drove them through Midnapore, skirmishing as they 
retreated as far as Balasore. Here they made a stand, and a battle took 
place on the high land now occupied by the Civil station of Balasore, a 
little to the south of the camp of Murshid Kiili mentioned in a preceding 
paraoraph. The result of the battle was unfavourable to the Marathas, 
fOT they retreated on Cuttack, taking the opportunity, however, of plunder- 
ing everything they could lay hands on as they went. From Cuttack 
they retreated through the hills to Berar. 

Immediately on their return to Nagpore, Piaghoji Bhonsla him- 
self resolved to make an attack on Bengal and marched at once. He 
arrived at a place between Katwa and Bardwan, but the Maratha Peshwa 
Balaji Eao having been incited by the Emperor of Delhi to restrain his 
turbulent feudatory, had marched through Allahabad, Patna and Bliagal- 
pur, effected a junction with Ali Verdi Khiin at Murshidabad and bore 
down on Eagboji. The latter having no mind to come to open blows 
with tbe Minister of his nominal sovereign, retreated but was overtaken 
and defeated, after whicli with the remnant of bis forces he marched 
again through Balasore, plundering and destroying as he went, back to 

Berar. _ _ ; . . ' ; 

Into the confused history of Maratha polities in those days it is 

not necessary to enter. Suffice it to say that Eagboji Bhonsla was, next 
to the Peshwa, the most powerful Maratha noble ot the time, and shoitly 
after bis return to his capital he marched on Sattara, and extorted from 
the puppet Eaja a deed by which, while the rest of the countries under 
Maratha rule, or rather misrule, were retained by the Pesiiwa, to Eagboji 
himself were assigned the revenues of Oudh, Behar, Bengal and Orissa. 
The Rdja was possibly giving away a good deal more than he possessed, 
but that did not much matter, Eaghoji’s horsemen, with their long spears, 
might be trusted to settle the rest- 

° In the cold weather of 1744 Eagboji sent an army of 20,000 
horse into Orissa apparently by way of Sanibhalpur. Ali Verdi met them in 
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1 unable to cope with them in the field proposed 

lM»pore „teL»m.nt Btato Pant, All Ka».al 

negociatioas. , luurdered them. The army retreated 

and the principal o ee ^ ^ harassed by the peasantry 

^ and C ot all stragglers .ithont 

“"'In l^dSEaghoji took his revenge. Marching down upon Cnttack 
in Movemier he overran the country probably as far as the bubanrekha, 

and refused to leave unless he -was paid three km-es of rupees. He 

and icmsea lo table All Verdi met liim there and de- 

i„ ws” ..d intrigues .. 1.U o.n side »' 

fte „£ Mereftas made their .ppeer.nee 

much to itself, th<m J b ^ 1750 Janoji Bhonsla, son o£ 

TragToE rs“nt into Orissa wUh Mir Hahih and the — -d 

fi dd Xlem of plunder and extortion. In 1750 Ah ^erdi lost all 

hone of Liin- the Marauders and gave up to them the whole province 

2h of the luhanrekha as well as the Pargana of Pattaspur north of 
tSfriver The Marathas were to hold the province as security for the 
ItX tribute always claimed by them from conquered pro™ _ 
Stirlinc' speaks of a second invasion which occurred m l /o3, hut 
this seems loubtful. At any rate it could not have been led by Jano^ 
to Ka“ho1i died in that year, and Janoji was bnj m securing h 
fuccession tothe hereditary office of Sena Sahib or Oommander-m- Chief 
A -ro-is at Puna for that purpose during the greater part of the jeai. ^ 

In the year 1751, during Janoji’s occupation of Orissa, the traitor 
Habib met L deserts. Janoji charged him with embezzlement and 
* io liim nrisoner in his camp at Garhpada, a large and impoitant villap 
Z’\he holders of Moharbhanj, 15 miles north of Balasore, and still t e 
lut.mp.ct.Wu ueminda™, Hatib was md.gna.t at bamg 

r J «ud with a few Mowers tried to escape, and the guards placed 
' r. fm bi to piooea. Tb, place, wbce bis casep was piteb.d 

rslfil known as Habibganj. It is a small bazar and village in Pargana 

^^"^^Them is nothing further at this period specially relating to 
Bate IM755 the whole province was finally and conclusively made 

* One is glad to see the Oriya peasantry showing some little spirit on this oooa- 
Ti. would have been better for them had they done so oftener. 
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over to tlie Maratbas at tbe request of the zemindars of Miclnapore and 
Burdwan in exchange for 4 lakhs of tbe cbautb’^, the remainder to be 
j>aid from Bengal. Janoji’s attention was engrossed bj more exciting 
events in Ms own country, and he contented himself with getting as much 
money as he could out of the province and leaving it to be governed by 
his officers as they chose. The northern limit of Orissa was at this time 
not as is generally stated at the Subanrekha, but included Pataspur and 
Bhograi. 

The oppression of the Marathas lias often been written about. To 
this day the peasant’s name for anarchy and oppression is “ Maratha 
Amal.” Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, and was succeeded by his brother 
Sabaji, who ruled till 1775, when he was slain in battle by Madhoji his 
brother, who succeeded him as regent for his own son Eaghoji II who had 
been adopted by Janoji and named his successor. 

Before continuing the history of Balasore under the Marathas 
it will be interesting to collect the scattered notices of their presence in 
Orissa as it affected the then growing power of the English. Our 
countrymen as will be stated more in detail in the next section, had for 
more than a century been in possession of factories and trading-posts in 
Orissa.^ The chief of these were at Balasore and Pipli on the Su- 
banrekha of which more hereafter. The first entry in the Government 
records is dated 25th February 1748, and records the alarm caused by the 
Marathas, then encamped at Katwa in Burdwan and threatening Mur- 
shidabad. On the same date Mr. Eelsall, Besident at Balasore, suggests 
the sending of the post by mounted postmen as faster than runners. 
The Marathas were in great force in the Santhai Pergunnahs and all over 
lower Bengal, and took a fort on the site of the present Botanical Gardens. 
The Nawab sends a hint to tbe English to the effect that they should 
drive away these marauders who had plundered the Company’s fleet of 
boats laden with silk from Casimbazar. 

In August of the same year, Mr. Kelsall again writes from Balasore 
that the “ Morattoes Horse” had attacked the factory of Balramgarhi 
at the mouth of the Balasore river, but had been repulsed by the Nawah 
who had pursued them into Cuttack. 

In May 1749 the Nawab was at Cuttack, the Marathas had fled, 
but were expected to return the next year, which, as we have seen, they did 
tinder Janoji. There were still, however, parties of them hanging about 
Diamond llarhour and the lower reaches of the river. They seem to have 
given the English a wide berth, though the timid Bengalis could make no 

* Selections from the records', of the Government of India, by Eev. J. Long 
1748 to 1767. ' , , ' 
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siaud against) .them. Tlie^ Mamthas were not ' blood-thirsty, tbeir object 
was plunder, blit o£ that they were insatiable. , Too contempt nous of the 
Orijas to take any great precautions, they seem to hai^e wandered about 
.ill. small bands stripping the country bare- as they went. 

In 1750 with Janoji’s return ..matters grew worse and we find Mr. 
KelsrJl reporting that, owing to the disturbances in the country, he 
could not “ purchase any ready money goods, as the weavers or greater . 
part of them have been obliged to abscond.” 

■ Stirling would appear to be correct as' to 'an, invasion in 17'535 
(though I do not think Janoji himself could have been with it), for the 
Eesident at Balasore writes from Balramgarhi on 1st February of that year 
in a very desponding tone — Weavers at Balasore complain of the great 
scarcity of rice and provisions of all kinds occasioned by the devastation 
of the Mahrattas, who, 600 in number, after plundering Balasore had gone 
to the bTellegreen (MIgiri?) Mils; several weavers have brought their 
looms into the factory, and the few who remain declare they shall be 
obliged to quit the place. Desires he will send Mm 1500 or 2000 maiinds 
of rice on the Honorable Company’s account.” 

The residency at Cuttack does not seem to have been established 
till 1757, nearly a hundred years later than Balasore ; for there is a letter 
dated 24th July of that year from Mr. John Bristow urging that he be 
allowed to hoist the Company’s flag there. Again in 1759 Mr. Gray is 
directed to stay at Cuttack as long as he can with safety to himself, to 
keep the Government informed of the proceedings of the Morattoes.” 

Even so late as 1760 the English do not seem to have contem- 
plated that the Marathas would permanently retain Orissa, though one 
would have thought that they must have heard of the treaty in 1755, in 
spite of which Mr. John Burdett at Balasore requests to be allowed to 
keep the spies allowed for that Factory, while the Marathas remain in the 
country, otherwise it will he impossible for him to acquaint us with their 
motions.” (March 27.) 

It appears in fact that the Marathas were bad neighbours, and not 
careful to coniine themselves within their treaty boundaries. Long 
after 1755 the Burdwan Baja collected and kept up troops from fear of 
them and “ Gavrsib Singh the Jellasore zamadar, a man of great valour” 
was sent into Midnapore to protect the ryots. Pattaspore being in the 
hands of the Marathas, Jellasore mnst have been a very exposed position, 
a long narrow strip in fact of the Nawab’s territory stretching far down 
into the country held by the Marathas, and consequently exposed to in-*- 
roads from them. The collection of troops b}' the Bard wan Raja was 
probably simply a feint and was seen through, and he was ordered to dis- 
band them. Sbeo Bhat Santra was- the first Maratha Subaclar of Orissa, 
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and be it is who is alluded to in the Proceedings of 25th February 1760 
as Shubuts having entered this Province with a party of Marathas and 
commenced hostilities against' us.”' , The people of Balasore haY.e no dis- ■ 
tinctly historical facts to relate of this, period ; all they know is, that bands, 
of Bargis,*’ as the. Maratha, -horse 'were, called, were always .wandering 
about the country, ,, fighting and ■ plundering under pretest of ,' collecting 
revenue. The zami'odars. a,nd ,kbaTidaits . were turbulent and refx'aetory, 
and it is astonishing how little influence the Marathas seem to have had 
over them. 

In 1761 we hear of the troops of ‘'SShah Bhut” coalescing with 
the Eajas of Birbhum. and Bardwan, and subsequently returning to 
Balasore by w'ay of Midnapore. It appears from Proceedings of Septem- 
ber 17, 1761 that Sheo Bhat considered himself entitled to take posses- 
sion of Midnapore, and to ravage Bengal whenever he did not get his 
chaiith, and the English therefore resolve on that date to set on foot 
an expedition against Cuttack,” the Nawab to pay the cost by an assign*- 
merit on the revenues of Jellasore and Cuttack. The omission of all men- 
tion of Balasore shews that it had still no importance in the Beveime De- 
partment. The old division into the Sirkars of Jellasore, Bhadrakh, and 
Cuttack was evidently still in force. Sheo Ehat had at this time forcibly 
annexed the chauth of Midnapore to that of Cuttack and was deaf to the 
Nawab’s remonstrances. Mr. Johnstone the Company’s Besident at Mid- 
napore was beseiged in “ Midnapore house” 14 days by Sheo Bhat at 
the head of a large force, and made a gallant defence. This roused the 
Calcutta Committee and they suggested to the Nawab that the war 
should be carried into the enemies’ country by an expedition to Cuttack, 
which would have the effect of securing to him “the total ancient 
possessions of the Soobahs of Bengal” and be “ a considerable addition to 
his revenues and a firm barrier against future incursions of the Marathas.” 
They wrote at the same time to the Bombay Committee urging them to 
make a simultaneous attack on the Marathas from their side. 

Nothing, however, came of this, owing to the Nawab’s unwilling- 
ness to act. In 1763 there is a letter from the Governor at Balasore to 
one “ Moonshee Gholam Mustapha” directing him to warn Sheo Bhat 
that in case of Ms continuing to oppress the ryots “ the army that is just 
arrived from Madras” would he sent against him, and the town of 
Cuttack taken from him. In 1764 Sheo Bhat was turned out, and 
Bbawani Pandit appointed in his place. On the 5th October the latter 
writes a threatening letter stating that the former Nawab’s negociations 
concerning the chauth were never brought to an issue without the ap- 
proach of an army. Unfortunately the extracts in Mr. Long’s book are ar- 
ranged chronologically, so that we never get the full thread of any one series 
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of transactions. I cannot say therefore what was the result of this letter 5 
hut as the English on their part had their hands full at this time with 
their quarrel with the Hawah, their inaction is perhaps sufficiently ac- 
eoiinted for. 

There is, however, great dearth of information about the internal 
affairs of Balasore at this time. On 4th December comes another letter 
from Bhawani Pandit stating that two years before the zamindars of 
Moliarbhanj and Mlgiri had plundered the inhabitants of some parts of 
Balasore and entered into a confederacy with Ehaskar Pandit, faujdar of 
that place, whom they had carried off into Mlgiii and kept there, so that 
no revenue had been received from him for two years. This is hardly to 
be reconciled with the fact that two years earlier Sheo Bhat and his 
cavalry had been ravaging Midiiapore and Jellasore. The gleanings 
remaining after Sheo Bhat, for the Mlgiii zamindar to pick up, must have 
been scant enough. One wonders after so many years of plundering what 
there could have been left for any one to take. Bhawani writes again on 
the 27th to say, he had come to the neighbourhood of Jellasore with his 
troops, but as the Maharaja (Janoji) had always been desirous to do 
** what is most beneficial for the poor inhabitants of the country” (! 1 ) be 
had ordered his officers not to enter either Jellasore or Midnapore, so as to 
avoid any breach with the English. All this while Sheo Bhat was still in 
Orissa exciting the zamindars and paiks to resist the new Governor Bhawani 
Pandit. The ILaja of Kanika whose territories lay partly in Balasore and 
partly in Cuttack was notorious for the disturbances he kept up. He and 
his paiks were conspicuous then, and as we’ shall see for forty years after, 
for their oppression and genei-al unruliness. 

The Court of Directors in 1764 express their great pleasure at 
learning that the proposed expedition against the Marathas in Balasore 
and Cuttack had been given up as conquests are not our aim.” They 
little foresaw what an amount of conquests would soon be forced on them 
by circumstances ! 

The Marathas were now, however, on good terms with the Eng- 
lish, and in February 1764 there was a good deal of correspondence* 
Three residents were appointed, Mr. Marriott at Balasore, Mr. Hope at 
Cuttack, and Mr. Moore at Malood; their chief business was to keep open 
the communication between Calcutta and Madras, and on one occasion 
mention is made of sending letters by this route to Bombay, a project 
frequently revived in subsequent times. A letter was also written to 
Bauskir Pandit, Fauzdar of Bailasore” (probably the Bhaskar Pandit 
mentioned above) requesting him to assist Mr. Marriott who was to live 
at the Company’s Factory ; and another curious letter to Chumina Sen, 
Chief at Cuttack” requests him to give strict orders to the zamindars to 
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provide “oil and mushauls, tom-toms and pike-men &e. according to 
custom.” The tcm-toms were to be beaten to frighten away tigers which 
infested the jungles through which the road passed, a significant hint as to 

the desolate state of the country in those days. , i 

At the end of this year, however, we again hear xrom ilidnapore 
and Balasore of threatening bodies of Maratha horse on the Balasore 
frontier, to check whom it was thought advisa.ble to despatch a smaL toree 
under Major Champion to garrison Midnapore. Janoji appears about t ns 
time to have sent a force of 5,000 cavalry to take possession of Midna- 

We now come to the acquisition by the Company of the Dewany. 
The Directors in 1767 agree to pay to th.e Marathas all arrears of 
chauth on condition of the cession of Orissa, and negociations were iu 
consequence opened with Janoji to this end. A vakil, one Ddaipun Gosain, 
was appointed by Janoji to treat with the Bengal Council, and the amount 
was fixed at 13 lakhs of rupees. The vakil, however, pretended that he had 
no authority to deliver up the province to the English, and there the 
matter seems to have rested for the time being. 

From this point there is little more to record of general history. 
The internal history of Balasore for the next thirty-four years is also 
nearly a blank. The Maratha Governors were as follows as far as can be 
ascertained : 


Sheo Bhat Santra 

Chimiia Saha and IJdaipuri Gosain 

Bhawani Bandit ... ••• — ••• "■ 

(Sheo Bhat in rebellion in Kanika and Kujang all this 

time). 

Shambhuji Ganesh ... ... 

Babaji Naik 

Madhaji Hari 

Babaji Naik (restored) 

Madhaji Hari (restored) same year 

Eajaram Pandit 

Sadashib Eao 
Ohimnaji Bala... 


A. D. 1756 
„ 1764 

„ 1764 


1768 

1771 

1773 

1775 

1775 

1778 

1782 


J? 


... xmcertaiii. 


Of the local Faujdars in the Balasore district tradition has pre- 
served some scattered reminiscences. Bhaskar Pandit was Faujdar about 
1760 and is mentioned as we have seen in the English records. T e s ory 
of his having been carried off into Nilgiri by the Raja has been noticed 
above. From him is probably named the village of Bhaskarganj opposite 
to the Mission premises at Balasore. 
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Lala Kisbor Rails also mentioned as Faiijdaiv but bis date is not 
certain. He is said to have founded the Lala Bazar near B^rabati in tbe 
town ; and to have built a Baradari or twelve- doored palace near that 
place. 

After him came Eagbunatb Sarang. whose name is connected with the 
village of Eagbiinatbpur, eigbteen miles east of Cuttack ; be was suc- 
ceeded by Motiram whose administration lasted for a long time, some saj, 
for fifteen years, but this is improbable as tbe Maratbas were constantly 
changing their ofiieials, and few, even of tbe bigber grades, held oifice for 
more than four or five years. In bis time an expedition was sent against 
Eairagi Bbanj, Raja of Mobarbbanj who bad withheld bis pesbkasb. This 
expedition returned victorious and brought with it, besides tbe captive 
Raja, two idols of Hanuman and Lacbminarajan which are still wor- 
shipped in temples in tbe town. 

Tbe last Maratba Faujdar of Balasore was Mayfira Pandit, com- 
monly called Moro Pant who lived on tlm site where the Jagannath 
temple in Balasore now stands. He appears to have been a rapacious 
tyrant, and there are several allusions to him in Captain Morgan’s early 
letters. When defeated by the English, he retired to Cuttack plundering 
the ryots as he went, and in the following year we find tbe revenue 
authorities allowing remissions on account of rents forcibly collected in 
advance on his retreat by Moro Pant. Oddly enough he is stated in the 
correspondence to be still residing in Cuttack, and it is suggested that he 
be brought to account for his spoliations, but the wise policy of passing 
a sponge over all transactions of the former Government, which prevailed 
at that time probably saved him, as we do not read of his being questioned. 

To close the account of the Maratba period, I here bring together 
various facts or traditions which I have collected from natives of the 
district. The town of Balasore in those days consisted principally of the 
bazars which bad grown up round tbe English and 'Dutch settlements, 
and of tbe suburbs lying along tbe river, then as now, chiefly inhabited 
by Muhammadans, as Kasha, Muhamadpur, Kurpur &c. M.otiganj, now tbe 
centre of tbe town, and the principal market-place was founded by 
Motiram, probably about 1785 — 1790. Tbe rest is described as a plain 
covered with jungle and scrub. The road to Jagannath ran through tbe 
town past tbe Gargaria tank to Plmlwar Ghat and must have been from 
tbe nature of tbe country almost impassable for six months of tbe year. 

Rents were paid chiefly in cowries, and ail eolleetions were remit- 
ted to Cuttack once in three months, ineludiog the pesbkasb from 
Morbbanj and Kilgiri. Tbe pesbkasb of Ambob, Keonjhar, Soldnda, 
Cbidra and other mebals near tbe Baitarani appears to have been paid 
through tbe Faujdar of Bhadrakh. Old men still remember to have heard 
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tbeir fathers tell of the terrible punishments infiieted bj the Maratha 
rulers. All cases were tried Terbally, no record of any kind being kept, 
and culprits were sentenced to be tied to the heels of a horse which was 
then dogged through the streets. Others were bound, smeared with 
sugar and exposed to the ants and other insects. Others again had their 
fingers tied together and wedges of iron inserted between them. 

The trade of the port was even then considerable. Madras ships 
came for rice and paddy, and the Laccadive and Maidive islanders then as 
now visited the port. It was from these latter that the cowries, so 
much used as currency, were obtained. 

A seer of rice was sold for 15 gandas or about 70 seers to the 
rupee. (It was 65 seers in 1805, and now in favourable seasons sells 
at 30 or 32.) Opium cost ^ yan of cowries per masha, salt 14 karas per 
seer. The advantages of low prices were, however, much counterbalanced 
by the capricious exactions of the rulers. Although they seem to have 
bad the sense not to drive away the trade by oppressing foreigners, yet 
upon the natives of the province iiself they had no mercy. It was 
dangerous to be rich, or at least to dis 2 fiay any amount of wealth, lest the 
attention of the Marathas should be called to the fact, and plunder and 
extortion follow as a matter of course. It is not surprising therefore that 
when the English appeared on the scene, the Marathas were left to fight 
their own battles, quite unsupported by the people. Indeed, they seem to 
have been so conscious of their unpopularity as never to have attempted to 
enlist the sympathies of the Oriyas on their behalf. Had they done so, 
the turbulent Eajas of the bills and the sea-coast might have given us a 
great deal of trouble and enabled the Marathas to hold out for some 
timev' . 

The Mnglisli Teriod, The jEiiglish as traders. 

To Balasore belongs the honour of containing the first settlement 
made by our countrymen in any part of the Bengal Presidency. By a 
firman, dated Pebroary 2nd, 1634 the Emperor Shah Jahan granted them 
permission to establish a factory at Pi|>ii on the Suhanrekha.'^ They ^vere 
prohibited from settling on the Ganges or any of its branebes, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances caused by the Portuguese in the Sundarbans 
and other places shortly before. In 1640 through the intervontion of Mi\ 
Boiighton, a Surgeon who had obtained great influence over several mem- 
bers of the liOyal Family by curing them of various diseases, the English 
obtained permission to establish factories at Balasore and Hughli, In 
consequence of this permission they applied to the Hawab who granted 
them 12 batis (a bati is 20 bighas) of land near the village of Balasore 
which was then rising into some importance as a port. The settlement 
^ Stewart’s History of Bengal, page 244. 
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was caiied Barabati {i. e. twelve batis) from its extent, and is at present 
tbe principal quarter of the modern town of Balasore, and tlie residence 
of tbe wealthiest merchants. 

It is not exactly known when the Dutch first came to„„Pris.sa, 
their settlement at Balasore, however, is less advantageously situated than 
that of the English. The latter commands tbe rher and a convenient 
careening creek, and has also better means of access to the native town, 
while the Butch Settlement, still called ‘‘ Hollandais Sahi’h is behind that 
of the English and cut oft from the river and the town by Barabati. I 
conclude therefore that the English eame here first, as if the Dutch had 
been first in the field, it is not likely that they would have taken the worse 
site of the two. We do not find any mention of them before 1664 when 
they had a dispute with the English about their mutual boundaries, which 
was settled by the ISFawah Shaista Khan. The boundaries are, however, very- 
vague and refer to certain trees, roads and ditches which are of coarse not 
now in existence. The present boundary is very irregular and overlaps the 
land of Barobati in several places. 

From the Cuttack records it appears that they acquired a plot of land 
at Balasore from the Kawab Mataqid Khan ; this officer was naib for Shah 
Shuja son of the Emperor Shah Jahan and was appointed in A. H. 1055= 
A. D. 1645. (Padshahnamah, II, 473.) This would make them at least 5 
years later than the English, even if we suppose them to have got the 
grant in the ver}' beginning of Mataqid’s tenure of office.^^" 

The Danish Settlement, now called “ Daneinar Dinga’’ is worse 
situated than the Dutch, being further up the creek and farther from the 
town, and it is stated by Stewart that they and the French did not arrive 
in Balasore till 1676. There is a Dutch tomb still standing in the com- 
pound of the old factory, on which is the following inscription : 

Michael Jans Burggraaf van Sevenhuisen obiit [ ] Kovemb. 1696.’* 
The day of the month has unfortunately been broken off in the cyclone of 
July 1871 by a tree falling against it. Stirling is in error in saying (Orissa, 
page 80) that this tomb is dated 1660. It is a Luge triangular obelisk of 
brick plastered, about 50 feet high, and the inscription is so high up that a 
mistake might easily be made in cop>ying it from the ground. To make 
sure I climbed a mango tree standing close in front and copied it from a 
distance of a few inches only. The oldest tomb in the English cemetery 
at Barabati is dated 1684 and the inscription runs thus — 

( coat ■) 

16] of V84 
( arms ) 

^ It is probably this governor that the Parganahs of Mutkatabad and 
Matkatoagar take their names. 
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Here lyeth tbe body of Ann late wife of Captain Francis Wisbaw 
who died y® 9 ber aged 26 years. 

Also tbe body of Edward bis son who deceased tbe 27tli of tbe same 
month aged 4 years Anno Bui. 1684. 

There were minor settlements at Sorob and BbadraHi, and tbe chief arti« 
cle of trade was that in “ Sanahs” a peculiar kind of fine cloth which is 
still occasionally brought for sale to Balasore. This will explain the fre- 
quent allusions to the weavers in the early records. 

Balramgarhi is situated at the mouth of the Balasore river, and 
was formerly a large and flourishing place. The native village was 
washed away in the storm of 1831 and since then the place has been 
desolate. The old house, however, has lately been repaired and is 

inhabited. ^ 

We have only scattered notices of Balasore from time to time in the 
various histories. These I proceed to put together into as continuous a 
narrative as possible, aided by the few vague local traditions which still 

remain. , ^ v i li. 

In 1685 Balasore was near being abandoned by the English alto- 

.rether. Shaista KUn the Nawab of Bengal was accused by them, of 
oppressing their seiwants and injuring their trade. Apparently the 
En-lishwere not free from blame themselves. However, as usual they 
carLd matters with a high hand, and the Company at borne with per- 
mission of James II sent out a fleet of 10 ships under Admiral Nicholson 
with orders to proceed first to Balasore, and remove the Company s ser- 
vants and break up the factory. He was then to 

fortify it and make it a base of operations and asylum for the Eiiglisb, 
from which to commence the war, by first attacking Dacca and padua y 
over-running Bengal.* Nicholson’s fleet, however, inet with bad weather 
and eventually arrived at Hughli, and a war ensued which was not brought 
to a close till 1687 ; a peace was made in that year hut did not last many 

months. The Company annoyed at the failure of Nicholson s expeditioi^ 

sent a second under Captain Heath, whose first proceeding was to carry off 
S .«a tJ torn » (no, 

Calcutta) and taking them on board his ships sail for Balasore. Hie 
Governor of that place, whose name is not mentioned, offered to treat 
with him, but as Heath would not consent to do so, the Governor seized 
the Company’s two factors and imprisoned them. “ Heath landed with a 
party of soldiers and seamen on the 29th November 1688 attacked and 
took a redoubt of 30 guns and plundered tbe town of Balasore. f The 


* Btewartj p. 313, 
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forfc could only liave been at Mubamadnagar near the present Customs 
■\Ybarf, as there is no other place near the town where a fort could ha^o 
been of any use. At that place there are still some curious mounds and 
ridges which closely resemble fortifications, and the position is one which. 
would command the approach to the town by water as well as the shippin^r 
in the port. The two unfortunate factors were sent into the interior 
and never heard of again. After this senseless and purposeless outrage, 
Captain Heath sailed away to Chittagong, and the native governor very 
naturally demolished the Company’s factory. 

Balasore now remained unoccupied by the Eiiglisb till 1691, when 
a firman was granted by Aurangzeb for the re-establisliment of the 
factories in Bengal. Mrs. Wishaw’s tombstone mentioned above has a 
great hole in it, which looks as if it had been torn up from its original 
position and probably thrown away, till a^estored on tlie re-occupation of 
the factory by our countrymen. It is the only tombstone of so early a 
date. The next is to the memory of Mrs. .Kelsall, wife of the factor 
already mentioned, and is dated 1751. Calcutta was not founded till 1690 
and it is curious that we hear nothing of Pipli in all these events. It 
would seem that Balasore had become the more important place of the 
■"'two., ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ' ■ 

Hothing more is known of the condition or circumstances of Balasore 
Factory till 17d8. It is said by some writers that on the capture of 
Calcutta by Surajuddaulali in 1756 the English fugitives took refuge at 
Balramgarhi. I find no mention of this in the Records, and it would on the 
contrary appear that Brake and his garrison were on board their ships at 
Fulta till the arrival of Clive. In 1763 the French fieet was cruising in 
Balasore roads and captured some English ships (Long, p. 295), w^hieh caused 
a great panic in Calcutta. Two years previous to this, the following curious 
and interesting entry is to be found in the Government records (Long, p. 
250.) From Latful Neheman ( ? Rahman) Thanadar of Balasore, January 
1761. Some time ago the merchants were wont to send iron, stone-plates, 
rice and other things from hence to Calcutta, and they brought tobacco and 
other things from thence to sell here, and therefore the merchants reaped 
a profit on both. Two years ago Mr. Eurdett came here and Jaggernaiith 
was his Mutsooddy and brought a sloop for Ms own use and intercepted 
the trade from Balasore to Calcutta* The merchants were so much dis- 
tressed that they relincpished trade, and many of them left the place and 
transacted their business at Kunka, where they remain and those that are 
here are greatly distressed and are always making complaints. I have re- 
presented it to him but he will not listen to it. He has left the factory 
and embarked on board a sloop, and has intercepted the merchant boats 
and will not permit them to pass.” 
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It will be obseiwed that the trade in stone-plates and rice constituted 
then as now, the principal export of Balasore. 

The only other notice of this period is a petty squabble in 1766 with 
the Dutch about a rope walk which was made by the English on land 
claimed by the Dutch. The land was given up by the former. 

Commencement of 'English rule. 

When the war broke out with the Marathas, as a part of the 
general operations, it was resolved to drive them out of Orissa, and while 
General Wellesley attacked them from the south, and General Lake from 
the north, and were victorious respectively in the celebrated battles of 
Assaye and Laswaree, the 1st Madras Fusileers, with two native Madras 
liegiments all under Lieutenant-Colonel George Harcourt marched from 
Ganjam and took the town of Cuttack on the 10th October 1803. 

At the same time a detachment of troops, European and native, 
about 1000 strong under Captain Morgan, and Lieutenant Broughton 
sailed for Balasore. I cannot find where tiiey came from, but it was most 
probably from Calcutta, as the native troops belonged to the Bengal army 
and a detachment of the same troops was sent under Col. Fergusson^" to 
Jellasore to protect the Bengal Frontier, They arrived in three ships, 
and landed at Jampada near Gabgaon a village adjoining old Balasore 
on the east, and about three miles below the present town. They were in 
want of provisions, which were supplied to them by Prahlad Nayak, za- 
mindar of old Balasore. They then advanced along the bank of the river, 
and owing probably to the difficult nature of the ground, were not opposed 
by the Marathas till they got close to Baligliat just below Barabafei, Here 
a band of horsemen bore down on them, and in the skirmish which ensued, 
one European soldier was killed. The English then rushed forward and 
attacked the Maratha fort, which stood on the the site of the salt gola, 
and soon took possession of it. The Marathas appear to have made but a 
faint resistance, and quickly disappeared. Immediately after this, a 
drum was beaten in all the bazars announcing that the English had taken 
possession of the province and would protect all who behaved themselves 
peaceably. 

Finding the old factory in ruins Captain Morgan took up his 
quarters in a new house built by Mr. Wilkinson the last resident and at 
once set to work to pacify the district and restore order. The date of the 
capture of Balasore is 21st September ISOB.f 

* They were the 1st hatt. 5th Bengal N, I. and Sndbatt, 7th N. I. — (Balasore 
Collectorate records 1804). 

t (Morgan to Post Master General 26-9-1804 and Grant History of Mara- 
thas.) 
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The news of this success reached Colonel Harcourt before he 
arrived at Cuttack, The earliest letter in the records of the Balasore 
Collect orate is one from Colonel Harcourt to Captain Morgan congratula- 
ting him. I give it a portion of it. 

“ In Camp at Burpoorshuttumpore, 25 miles south of Cuttack, 3rd 
October 1803. 

“ I have great satisfaction in acknowledging the receipt of jours of 
the 22nd ultimo and am happy to bear of your successes in Balasore. 

# , # # , , # 

, ■ . I ' have 

“G. Haecottet, 

Lieicfenant Colonel, 
Coming, in Chdtackl^ 

This shews that Morgan had taken Balasore before the British force 
had even reached Cuttack. 

Captain Morgan, who appears *to have been a rough and ready, but 
able officer, pushed on a small detachment and occupied Sorob, which for 
some reason he miscalls Soorrung, on the 3rd October. The first book of 
copies of letters sent is unfortunately not to be found, and the earliest 
letter of Captain Morgan’s is dated 12th June 1804, but from a large col- 
lection of letters in Colonel Harcourt’s own hand still in the office, his and 
Morgan’s movements maj be clearly traced. 

Their first efforts were to lea-rn the geography of the Moharbhanj 
and hfilgiri Hills, especially the passes, and to open communications 
with the Eajas of those two States. Spies were sent into ‘‘ Mohurbundgc 
and Liliiagerhy” as Harcourt writes them, to keep a watch on the chiefs, 
and Passports were to be granted to their vakeels or representatives 
should they desire to visit Cuttack. 

Soroh was abandoned and the detachment under Lieutenant 
Slye marched to Jajpore in November. Morgan was at once entrusted 
with Bevenue duties, in that month be is instructed to make it known 
that “ as it is the intention of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
Province of Cuttack to give a general acquittal of ail arrears of Bevenue 
due to the Sircar, previous to the arrival of the British Troops in the 
Province, we mean on the other hand not to attend to any complaitits 
which the zamindars, kandytes, mokuddums or ryots may wish to prefer 
against their former masters” (Colonel Harcourt to Morgan 3-11-1803.) 
The Moharbhanj Rani was at this time apparently half afraid to come in, 
and half disposed to be turbulent, Harcourt writes frequent letters to 
him, and enjoins on Morgan the necessity of extremely conciliatory conduct 
to him, A certain Mr. Possman appears to have been up in Moharbhanj 

X It 
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meddlinc^ he is warned that if he does not return at once to Balasore 
“ immediate steps will be taken against him.” Moharbhanj, however, does 
not appear to have quieted down, and two Companies of Infantry one from 
Balasore and one from Jellasore were sent to Hariharpur (spelt Hurispore 
and Huriorpcor) “ to promote the peace and tranquillity of the Mohur- 
bundt^e district.” Further instructions are to the effect following : 

° Having cause to believe that the Rani of Molmrbundge and her 
adopted son °Te-koit* are both desirous of the protection of the British 
Government being extended to them you will direct the officer proceeding 
to Huriorpore in command of a detachment, to conduct himself towards 
the Eannee and Te-koit, or their vakeels with every mark of friendly 
attention. He may open any necessary communication with them, but 
YOU will be pleased' to enjoin him to avoid committing himself by any pro- 
mises or agreements tliat may be constructed by them as binding on the 
British Authorities in Cuttack.” (Haroourt, 16*11-1S03.) 

Cuttack now begins to be noticeable as it is at frequent intervals 
throughout the early years of British rule as a place in constant want of 
supplfes and always on the verge of famine. On 1st December 1803 au 
ur«’ent call is made for fifteen thousand maunds of rice from Balasore. 
A°aiu on* the Ist June 1804 Captain Morgan is ordered to warn all pil- 
grims of the great scarcity of rice and cowries at Cuttack, and to endeavour 
to induce them to supply themselves with provisions before entering the 

piovin^e.^^^ 1st September 1804 a third call is made on Balasore for 20,000 
maunds of rice which were accordingly despatched in boats from Dhamra 
and Cburaman. A long correspondence follows in tlie course of which 
occurs an important letter of Captain Morgan’s, dated 27th September and 
marched “ Private” in which he explains the cause of the continual scarcity 

at Cuttack. c , m i t 

He begins by pointing out that twenty miles north of the Mahanacli 

there was no scarcity at all, that Balasore had rice in store enough foi 
three year’s consumption, and it was selling at 65 seers (of 80 
tolas) for the rupee : there were immense stocks at Dhamra and Churaman 
intended for export to Madras, and consequently he concludes that the 
scarcity of rice at Cuttack is not natural, but must have been artilieially 
produced. In examining the causes for this state of things he arrives at 
the following conclusions : 

1. The large number of Marathas still resident at Cuttack are bitter- 
ly hostile to the English and do their best to stop the import of rice in 

• Te-Koit is Tikait one bearing the tika (tilaka) or mark of sovereignty, and is 
the usual title of the heir-apparent to a throne. 
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ibe hope of starving ns out. Thej have ceased to import from Sambbal- 
pore as they used to, for tlie same reason, and having long bad relations 
Y/ith the ryots many of whom still hold their acivaiices for grain unliqui- 
dated they are able to prevent them from bringing in grain to Cuttack. 

2. The ryots have hitherto always been accustomed to give up 
nothing until they were compelled. The Marathas took what they wanted 
by force, and the ryots did not understand our mild method of asking for 
and jjaying for what we wanted, they took it for weakness, and were so 
elated at their release from oppression, that they thought themselves cpiite 
independent and would do nothing to oblige any one. 

8. The Amils were in league against us, as they bad for a long time 
taken advantage of their position to hold the lion’s share of the profitable 
export trade to Madras, and did not wish to sell in Cuttack. 

4. The Commissariat officers were sliamef ally inert and incompetent, 
and notwithstanding ail the above drawbacks could, if they would only 
exert themselves, collect a much larger supply than they did. Colonei 
Harcourt appears to have taken some elective steps to remedy this state 
of things, for no further rice was required from Balasore during the rest 
of 1804 or in 1805. 

Eaja Tripati Raj was at this time sent from Cuttack to Balasore 
to act as Amil or Collector of the Revenue, and was put under Captain 
Morgan’s orders ; and Amils were appointed at Soroh, Bhadrakh and Dol- 
gram, who also were directed to send in their accounts to that officer. 
They all appear to have been tborougbly untrustworthy ; making use of 
every conceivable pretext to avoid doing what was required of them, and 
carrying that exasperating policy of passive resistance at which the Oriyas 
are such adepts to the bigbest pitch. The correspondence teems with 
complaints against them. They would not collect the revenue punctually, 
they never knew anything that they wei*e asked about, they could not be 
found when wanted, denied having received this or that order, sent in their 
accounts imperfectly drawn up, long after time, and sometimes not at 
all, and on the whole behaved as badly as any set of men in their position 
well could. This indeed appears to have been the general tone of every 
one in the Province. Well aware of our ignorance of the country, they 
all with one accord abstained from helping us in any way, no open resis- 
tance was ventured upon, but all stolidly sat aloof — papers were hidden, 
information withheld, boats, bullocks and carts sent out of tlie way, the 
zaminclars who were ordered to go into Cuttack to settle for their estates 
did not go, and on searching for them at their homes could not be found, 
were i'eported as absent, on a journey, no one knew where. But if from 
ignorance the English officers committed any mistake, then life suddenly 
returned to the dull inert mass, and complaints were loud and incessant. 
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The Amil of Bhadrahh was one Mohan Lai, the name of the Amll of 
Soroh is not given, and during this year it wonid seem that Soroh and 
Balasore were incorporated into one AniilsHp under Tripati Eaj. 

From the circumstance of our not h-aTiiig Captain Morgan’s letters 
of this period, I am unable to give more than a fragmentary history of the 
transactions that took place, Notices from time to time occur of parties of 
Marathas having been seen or heard of here and there, and there is a great 
search to find the Ongole or IJngool Pass nobody seems to have known 
where it was. 

Sambhalpur capitulated to Major Broughton on the 12th Janu- 
ary 1804:, and all further fear from the Marathas was thus at an end. On 
the 9th of the same month came also the news of a peace having been 
concluded with the Eaja of Berar. 

The light thrown upon the events of the following sixty-eight 
years by the tolerably complete series of English letters in the Balasore 
office will be duly made use of in the succeeding chapters, but I conceive 
it unnecessary to do more in this chapter than to record tlie few events of 
importance that have occurred in the period in question. Captain Morgan 
remained at Balasore till 19th November 1804 when he made over charge 
to hir. Ker, Collector and Magistrate, Northern Division of Cuttack. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he had been first simply “ Commanding at Balasore ” 
but during 1804 he had gradually grown into Collector, Magistrate, Salt 
and Customs Agent and general factotum. 

Mr* Ker made the first settlement, which was very summary and 
simple. It included all the country now lying within the Jajpore Sub- 
division of Cuttack, and the statements referring to it are, in part at least, 
still extant. To the north this settlement did not go beyond Bastah, as 
Jellasore was under Midaapore, and the country east of that place came 
under a separate arrangement. This tract of country between Jtdiasore 
and the sea was called the ** Mahratta Mehals ” and consisted of the Par- 
ganas of Pattaspur, Kamardachaur and Bbograi, together with the smaller 
mehals of Sbahbandar, Napochaur and ICismat Katsahi. 

There is one volume , of letters sent and one of letters received 
for the year of Mr. KePs incumbency 1804*5 but they contain very little 
of historical importance. In, the early part of the year the Raja of Ivjini- 
ka, always a turbulent and refractory person, made an attack with, it is 
said, 600 armed paiks on the outpost of *®Rigagurb,” the place where his 
principal fort and residence was. situated, on the lower Brahmini just above 
the point where it unites with the Baitarni, which was held by a native 
officer and a few sepoys. Captain McCarthy in command of the Honorable 
Company’s brig Scourge” who, was at the time lying off Dhamrah sent 
m express to the Commissioners of Cuttack, who deputed a force of 400 
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paiks to keep order. The llaja and Lis family were seized and taken to 
Balasore where they were suitably lodged in a house prepared for them, 
and guarded by barkandazes. Kanika was brought under the manage raeiit 
of Mr. Ker (Secretary to Commissioners 27-2-05 McCarthy to Comniis- 
sioners 8-3-05.) 

In this year also the question was raised of the expediency of lemov^ 
ing the Calcutta Hoad into British Tenutory. It preidously passed 
through the Moharbhanj and Nilgiri States, and the Kajas of those places 
under pretence of securing the safety of travellers, were in the habit of . 
levying heavy and vexatious tolls at certain ghats or passes on the road. 
As they demurred about relinquishing this source of revenue, the road was 
removed and carried through Kajghat and Bastah to Balasore. The old 
road was very soon deserted by travellers as the new route through British 
Territory was found to be much safer and cheaper. 

Major Morgan was allowed a salary of 500 Bs. a month for the 
period he had been in charge of Balasore (A Gcountant 30-9-05). The Amils 
who were in charge of Balasore, Soroh and Bhadrakh appear still to have 
been very troublesome ; the correspondence of 1804 and 1S05 is full of 
complaints of their remissness and refusal to obey orders. 

Having completed his .settlement Mr. Ker on the 29th August 1S05 
made over charge of bis office to Mr. G. Webb who was appointed Collec- 
tor of ail Orissa, or as they persisted in calling it, the ziliah of Cuttack. 
From this date down to 1815 there was no resident British officer in Bala- 
sore, or in fact anywhere north of the Mahanadi, and as the Collector 
lived at Puri in the extreme south of the province, his hold over the zamin- 
dars of the north could have been little more than nominal.^ 

It is perhaps to the relaxation of control for many years in Bala- 
sore that we may attribute that special cbaraoteristie of the inhabitants of 
the district which leads them to carry on their affairs without any reference 
whatever to the law or to the officials of the Government. They never 
take the trouble to enquire what the Law is on any point, but if a question 
arises, settle it in any way that may seem best to them. To the same 
cause may be ascribed the excessive prevalence of the practice of levying 
illegal cesses, the existence of many kinds of singular and pernicious cus- 
toms, and the general muddle of conflicting interests observable in connec- 
, tion with landed property. 

As the early years of our rule in Orissa were fertile in changes, 
and worked a complete revolution in the position of the classes connected 
with the land, it would have been interesting to trace the progress of our 
laws and rules and their effect upon the province. I am, however, pre- 
cluded from doing this by the fact that from ,1806 to 1S2S there was no 


of the concluding pages ot Mr. Beames' Mamisonpt ■while it was passing through the 
, press. This mischance is the more- to he regretted, as the lost M8. was the only copy 
in the author’s possession ; which precludes, any restoration of the concluding portion. 
.-I'ortunately the, lost portion was very mail ; and' the article is practically complete, and . 

contains eveary thing of interest and’, ‘ ^ ^ 
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robe, and has his bow and quiver attached to his leit shoulder bebi . 

From the quiver depend three cords, each finished with a tassel at the end, 
ei^actly the same as is seen in the figure of the Persian soldiers at Perse- 
polls." See Fig. E of the Plate from a sculpture.^ _ , „ 

The smaller scene represents the same subject, but there is only one 

prostrate enemy, and the Persian soldier who is putting the prisone^r^ to 

de-th has no' assistant. In this scene the prisoner does not kneel but 
siniplv bends forward, while the spear is being thrust into him rom above. 
Here"also the symbol of Ormazd is placed over the doomed man^ For 

comparison I have given in _ the Plate two of these symbols of Ormazd 

from sculptures at Persepolis. . i- c n 

T hn ve also given a copy of a stone cylinder as an illustration of the 

art of seal engraving in Persia. See Fig. D- of Plate XXI. The subject 
is similar to that of the gold cylinder ; but the style of workmanship is 
very much inferior. My chief object, however, in giving it a place in the 
P’ate is to draw attention to the two enemies on the right, who are known 
to be Scythians from their trowsers and peaked head dresses. One of them 
has already been captured by the Persian soldier who, while he holds him 
bv the peak of his cap with the left hand, is stebbing him with his right 
hand Herodotus, 'VII— 64, describes the Saca or Scythians in the army of 
Xernes' as wearing trowsers and tall stiff caps rising to a point. Over the 
captive there is a symbol of Ormazd exactly the same as is seen on the gold 

‘'^^“now just as these two figures are known to be Scythians by their 

dress, so the two captives as well as the three slain fignms on the gold 

cylinder may be recognized as Indians by their dress. This dress I take 
to be the well-known Indian dhoti, which is gathered round the waist, and 
covers the thighs down to the knees. The legs ai^ covered with buskins, 
such as are still worn by the people of North-Western India and the 
Paniab as well as by the bordering Afghans. As it was with these peoples 
that the Persians came into contact, the Indians would of course be 

remesented as dressed in and toeAm. ^ m r i 

If this identification of the dress be correct, then the gold cylinder 
must be as old as the time of Darius Hystaspes, who was the only Persian 
kino- who had been engaged in war with the Indians. 

The cylinder is I'S inch in height, and 0-54 inch in diameter. It is 
,e.-y thick and heavy, its weight being 1,520 grains, and its intrinsic value 

175 Rupees. It is given full size in the Plate. 

The second gold object is a circular disc four inches and three quarters 
in diameter 1.500 grains in weight, and 175 Rupees in intrinsic value. 
S e Fio- F ’of Plate XXI. It has a border one quarter inch in diameter, 
ornamehted with the conventional Greek representation of water. In the 
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middle in very bold relief is represented a man riding a Sea Lion, or Lion 
with a Fish’s tail. The photograph is only one half of the original size. 

On Greek and PlicBnician coins the Hippocamps or Sea-Horses, are 
usually represented with wings, unless when attached to the Car of 
' Poseidon. But I can find no examples of Sea Lions. These animals, 
however, are found in the old Indian sculptures of the Asoka Buddhist 
Bailing at Mahabodhi, or Buddha Gaya.f There are no holes or loops of 
any kind on the back to suggest what ma}^ have been the possible use of 
this large plaque. The other plaque with the representation of a hunting 
scene (already published with mj second notice, p. 64i) has four holes near 
its middle boss, as if for the purpose of fastening it by nails to some plain 
back ground. The Sea-Lion plaque might perhaps have formed the breast 
ornament of a king’s or noble’s dress, such as is seen on an Assyrian royal 
robe in the sculptures of Mimrud. [See Bawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
YoL I, p. 399.] But there are no holes round the edge by which it could 
have been sewn on. 

The third gold ornament is an Antelope represented in the act of 
leaping, with its forelegs doubled up, and its hind legs outstretched. See 
Fig. G of Plate XXL It weighs 8,020 grains, and its intrinsic value is 
about 850 Rupees. The photograph is only one half of the original size. 
The hind legs rest upon an upright fiat tablet, one inch and a half in height 
and one inch broad, with a highly ornamented border on each face. There 
is an oblong hole under the stomach, half an inch by one quarter, which 
looks as if it had been intended for the insertion of some slight staff or 
handle. In this case it might have been carried in the hand as the symbol 
of some order, just as the Fish (or Mdhi Mardtih) is carried at the 
present day. 

After the above had gone to press, I met a man at Simla wdio has 
several times visited the spot where these Oxus relics were found. The 
place is one stage to the Morth of the Oxus, and is called Kawadian^ a large 
ancient town on the high road to Samarkand. The guess that I made in 
my first paper on these relics that the find*spot was the old town of 
E-ohadian of the xArab Geographers turns out to be correct. I have heard 
also that the owner of the land has now sold the right of exploration to a 
single speculator. 

* pile de Luynes, Satrapies, PI. XY, figs. 4^ — 45 and XY, 46. 
t Archseologicai Survey of India, VoL III, PI. 29. 
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[Received Oct. 4; Read Kov, 7, 1883.] 

Ill the' Preface to mj edition of the Yoga 'Aphorisms of Patanjali I 
liafe quoted, without demur, from Goldstiicker’s learned essay oii,Faiiiui, 
a passage in which Patanjaii is described to have been the son of one 
Gonika, and the country of his nativity to have been Gonarda. ' These 
facts are indicated by the epithets Gonilcdputra and Goiiardiya which 
occur in the Mahabhasbya, and have been so explained by the distinguished 
exegetists Kaijata and Nagoji . Bhatta, Nor are other authorities wanting 
to support this view of the ease. Hemachandra, in his ivell known glossary, 
the Gonardty a as a name of Patanjaii.^ 

Following him Professor Taranatha Tarkavacliaspati, in his dictionary, the 
VdoMspatya, makes Gonardiya a synonym of Patanjaii. f The identifica- 
tion, however, notwithstanding these authorities, seems to be still open to 
discussion, and it is one which is worthy of enquiry. 

The only passage cited by Goidstiicker from the Mahabhasbya in 
which Goiiikdputra is named, is the commentary on Panini’s Sutra, I, 4,51. 
The subject under consideration being the use of the accusative case 
under certain circumstances, Patanjaii, after quoting several karikas, 
and discussing all the jpm and cons with appropriate examples, asks, 
•with reference to the last example adduced, “ What should be the correct 
form ? {atJielia Icatham hliaintavyam) the leader of the horse to Srughna,** 
{n&tdhmya sniglmamUi) (accusative), “ or the leader of the horse of 
Srugbna’’ {dhosvinnetdsvasya srnglmasyeti) (genitive), and then concludes 
by saying, “both according to Goiiikaputra” {uhhayatJid gonihdpntrali)%. 
Who this Gonikaputra is, is not pointed out by him, nor by Kaiya^aj 
but Nagoji Bhatta explains that be is the same with the great com- 
mentator himself, ( GoniMpufro hlidsliyakdra itydliu), and Dr. Goidstiicker 
takes this to be conclusive. Apart from this gloss of Nagoji, no European 
scholar, however, reading this passage, can for a moment suppose that the 
author is here giving his own opinion. No European author would do so in 
such a way, and it is rarely that Indian authors indulge in such egotisms. 
There are a few doubtful instances, but, those apart, the practice is quite 

f I 

* 

I Eielborn’s edition, p. 336. All the quotations from the Mahabhasbya, except 
•when otherwise specified, have been taken from the same edition, and the page re- 
fearences refer to it. 
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different. Certain it is that Patanjali has to give his opinion at an average 
once in every tenth line in the course of his elaborate exegesis of over 22,000 
lines of 82 letters each, and he always does so by the use of participles, 
such as jneyam “it should be known,’* “ it should be done,” 

mhtacyam “ it should be said,” and by other devices, and not by naming 
himself in the third person. Sometimes, but not often, he appears under 
the aegis of the modern editorial dignity of the first person plural “we,” 
(mymitu hriimah^ p, 15,) but never under the third person, nor under the 
name of Patanjali. The question therefore is not easily solved w’hy he 
should have preferred the derivative and not-verj-honorifie Gonikaputra 
to bis own personal name. I have not had an opportunity of lately reading 
the whole of the Mahabhashja with the special object of finding out how 
many times the word Gonikaputra has been used in it ; hut in the first 
volume of the work as edited by Br. Kielhorn and comprising about one- 
third of the entire text, this is the only instance, and its evidence leans 
heavily on the other side : at any rate it is certainly not conclusive. 

Of Gonardiya the internal evidence is even more unsatisfactory. It 
occurs twice in the volume above referred to, and in both places in such a 
dubious, misleading way as not to justify the conclusion arrived at. The 
first time I meet with it is in Sutra 1, 1, 21. The question at issue there 
is, how should the rules referring to initial and final letters apply to cases 
where there is an only letter in a word, and the Sutra lays down that the case 
is the same “ in solitaries as in initials and finals.”^ This gives rise to a 
long discussion on the necessity, purport, and use of the rule, and Patanjali, 
after citing a number of vartikas, comes to the conclusion that the rule is not 
neeessary.f He then cites a virtika which says, “ Initiality and finality are 
effected in a solitary letter from the characteristics of its having nothing 
preceding and nothing foliowing.”t Commenting on this, he continues, “ the 
character of having nothing preceding is initiality, and the character of 
having nothing following is finality ; this occurs also in solitarity, i <?.,from 
the circumstance of the character of nothing preceding and nothing following 
(in a word of a single letter) the operations enjoined for initials and finals 
must take place in solitary letters, and there is no use in saying (as is done in 
the Sutra) “ in the same way as in initials and finals, ”§ i, e., the solitary is 
by its very nature both initial and final, and there is no necessity in saying 
that the solitary is governed in the same way <&c., and the aphorism is redun- 
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daiit. He then adds, but GoBarclija says, fit is true wbeii there are others/ “ 
( Gonardiijas tmlia satfam etat sati tmvtya&mimiiti)^ i, <?., the rule is necessary 
because the terms initial and final are not applicable without the presence 
of other letters. Kaijata para23hrases the first part of this passage by the 
words hhmliyaMras tvdJia — “ but the Bhashyakara says.” 

Nagdji Bhatta, who comments on the gloss of Kaiyata, says on this 
passage, “ he (Kaiyata) now explains the word Gonardfya ; it is the Bha- 
(Gonard^yajMdam vyaehasliU^ hhdshyahdra iti.). These expla» 
nations, however, do not meet the requirements of the case. The saying 
of Gonardiya is so brief and obscure that I cannot fiatter myself with the 
idea that I have understood it correctly j but as it stands following the 
disjunctive particle tn but/’ it means something distinct from what the 
v^rfcika quoted lays down, and Gonardiya to all appearance seems to be dis- 
tinct from Patanjali. Patanjali quotes a vartika in support of his opinion, 
and cannot be expected to set it aside by appearing himself under the name 
of Gonardiya, though he may well cite the opinion of a predecessor who 
differed from him and that without any remark. 

The second citation occurs in the comment on Siitra I, 1, 29. The 
rule lays down that the words included in the class mroa should not 
be reckoned as sarmindmas if they form a part of a hahwriM compound. 
Commenting on this, Patanjali shows that the rule is necessary, and its 
object cannot he subserved by reference to those rules by which the mrva- 
ndmas are made to be the first member of a compound. Besides, there 
is a rule which enjoins the use of the affix akaeJi after sarmndmas ; and if the 
present rule be reckoned redundant, the use of that affix would be j ustified 
in the ease of hahim'iki compounds with sarmndmm instead of ha^ and the 
result would be that in the case of the words mmat and yiishmat followed 
by pitrij the use of the af^xalcach would be justified, and the words produced 
would be makatjyitrilm and tvahatpitrilm^ whereas the forms desiderated 
(ishyate and proper) are matkapitriJc(iB.ndi tvaShapitrika. Discussing then a 
question about the effect of rales regarding subsidiaries on those regarding 
essentials (of Kielhorn’s FarihMsJie7idic^seMara, pp. 22 If.) the commentator 
decides that the rule is necessary. He then adds — But Gonardiya says, 
the affix ahicJi and the accent on the first vowel^ should he adopted 
without any hesitation in either member of the compounds, and the forms 
should certainly be tvahatpUriJea and makatpitrikaFf 

^ The Wdtta change in the vowel is enjoined in the PMt sutras, BmngaHitdmadm- 
tamam &c., and sarvandma* 
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The question now is, whether the half sloka quoted is really a quota- 
tion, or a- summing up of the argument ? The argument led to the conclu- 
sion that the logical form should be mathapitrilm and not mahatpUriha^ 
and the last is pronounced to be the right form on the authority of Gonar- 
dija without any argument in support of it, This is not the way in 
which Patanjali advances his opinion. He is iavariably very careful in 
fortifying his position by the citation of all the rules that bear upon 
it. Nor does be break out into a half verse in giving bis conclusion. 
'Whenever he cites his own Mrihds or ishtis he invariably immediately 
after paraphrases them in different and, what comes to be, easier language. 
Nothing of the kind has been clone here. Further, the question at issue 
is the use of the affix aJmcli, and nothing in the prose remarks has been 
said about the initial vowel becoming a uddtta^ but the verse cpoted refers 
to it, and that shows that the verse is a quotation, and that, in order to 
preserve the integrity of his quotation, Patanjali had to take it as it stood. 
The particle tn “ but ’’ also suggests that the opinion about to be quoted was 
opposed to the conclusion arrived at before. Had Patanjali improvised the 
verse for the occasion, he could have easily written it without reference to 
the accent on the vowel. It is true that the word Gonardiya here in Dr. 
Goldstiicker’s photolithographs is not followed by that conjunction ; but in 
Dr. Bailantyne^s edition from whieli the passage has been quoted below, as 
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also in tlie Benares lithograph of Professor Bala S'astri fp. 117), it is put ia 
and it seems to be req_nired and 'appropriate. Br. Kieihorn^ has not noticed 
iteven in Ms table of ¥anants, owing, apparently, not to his having had 
those editions before him. 

This view of the case, however, is opposed to that of the exegetes. 
Having already expounded the meaning of Goiiardiya in the comment in the 
first Sutra where it occurs, of course neither Kaiyata nor Kagoji takes note 
of it here. But Bbattoji Dikshita, in his Siddhanta Kamrmdi, when explaining 
the sutra under notice, alludes to the passage attributed to Gonardiya as that 
of the Bhashyakara, i* e,^ Patanjali. His words are : Blidshyahdrastio tvahat^* 
fitriho mahidjntriha iti rape isJitdpattim hritvaitatsutram pratydclia^ 
Jchyau. There is nothing to show how the commentators would explain 
the difficulties I have pointed out above. Ho question was raised in their 
time, and therefore nothing was said. It is, however, easy to suppose 
that had the inconsistencies and contradictions been called to their notice, 
they would have urged that what I take to be the opinion of Patanjali were 
anticipatory adverse opinions (purmpahslia)^ and that the final conclusion 
occurs in what I take to be a quotation. To my mind the logical sequences 
and the expressions used would not be consistent with such an inteiq^reta- 
tion. 

Following my view of the case, it may be urged that there is nothing 
improbable in Patanjali’s quoting the opinions of those who had preceded 
him. It is not at all unusual for him to cite the authority of his prede- 
cessors. Apart from the fact of his work being in a manner a running 
commentary on the vartikas of Katyayana, we find him repeatedly naming 
others, sometimes in support of his own opinions, and sometimes to refute 
adverse principles. 

S'akala is an ancient author, and his name occurs several times in the 
Mahabhashya as an authority.^ Yajapyayana is an author whose name 
occurs nowhere in connexion with any Sanskrit work, but Patanjali cites 
him as an authority with the highly honorific title of Acharya.f Yyadhi 
is honoured in the same way.J Another, Yarsbyajaiii, is honoured with 
the higher title of Bhagavan, and the verb put by his name is the same 
(aha) which occurs against Gonardiya, § and bis name is perfectly unknown 
in our days as an author. Dakshayana is cited only as a compiler. j| Men 

^ i P- 72. 

Again, 'mX I P‘ 72. 
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of less repute are cited as belonging to the school of Bharadvaja,-^ or simply 
as other grammarians/’f And if Patanjali thought proper to cite these 
authorities, there is no d priori reason that he should not name Gonardija 
or Oonikaputra. 

It might be said that we have nowhere seen Gonardija and Gonikapu- 
tra cited as authors, and we assume the existence of authors who proba- 
bly never existed. Such a line of argument, however, is not admissible. 
When a trustworthy author quotes from an unknown author, we are bound 
to take for granted that the unknown author did exist, though his work 
may have long since died out. We follow this principle in the case of 
S'akala and Tajapyajana, and there is no reason why we should not do so 
in that of Gonardija. 

Nor is it necessary to depend on this logical principle in the present 
instance. In the Kdma-^sutra of Yatsyayana, there are the most incontesta- 
ble proofs in support of the assumption. A learned correspondent, Pandit 
Bamachandra, of Ahvar, has lately drawn my attention to that work, and 
I find in it both Gonardija and Gonikaputra cited several times as authori- 
ties whose opinions were worthy of the respect from the author of that 
work. Thus, I find in Chap. I, sec. 4 on the subject of wives : 

And further on, Sf ^ ?r WTS 
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None will, I venture to think, question, in the face of these quota- 
tions, the existence of Gonikaputra and Gonardija as authors of repute ; 
but it might be said that the quotations do not suffice to prove that the 
two were separate authors. It might be supposed that the one and the same 
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person had two names, and those names belonged, as stated bj Goldstiicker 
on the authority of Kaiyata and Nagoji'.Bhatta, to, Patanj.ali.;'; Such, how- 
CYer, was not, the ' case. In the very first section of the ■ work v there .occur 
■the words,iiW'cftT«mTfif^ft^ r 5^ 

■ Again, in describing, Myikas or ■ amatory females, in section, Y, , of ' 
Chapter I, Yatsyajana begins by saying, ‘*l!^ajikas, are. of three kinds: 
•virgins, t'vvice married, and prostitutes.” He then adds, on the other hand, 
for special reasons a (married) woman taken by a stranger is the fourth 
kind; so says Gonikaputra. The fifth class is the widow, according 
to Charayana ; the sixth is the female ascetic according to Suvarnanabha ; 
the seventh is the daughter of a prostitute, a maid-servant, one who has 
not been taken by any one before, according to Ghotakamukha ; the 
eighth is the woman who, having surpassed her youth, is in the full bloom 
of her beauty and womanhood, according to Gonardiya.”^' Here we have 
two different authors entertaining two different sets of opinion — Gonikapu- 
tra adopting the fourfold division, and Gbnardija the eightfold, — and it is 
impossible to take them to be aimses of .•■■■Pataiyali. lYhoever they were, 
and whatever the names of their respective works, it is unquestionable that 
they were authors of sufficient eminence and authority to be worthy of 
citation by Yatsydyana. 

The fact of the two authors having been distinctly separate being thus 
established, the question suggests itself, when did they live ? To this no 
direct categorical answer can be given ; but it is obvious they lived before 
Yatsyajana who lived long before the author of the Mahabhasbya. Patanjali 
gives the rule for the derivation of the name Yatsyajana, f but does not 
say who this worthy was. Grammatically the word implies a descendant of 
the sage Yatsa by his son Yatsja, but it is generally used as an individual 
personal name, a proper noun, and not as a generic term. Hemachandra, in 
his glossary, says it was a name of Cbanakya, who also bore the names of 
Yishnugupta, Mallanaga, Kautilya, Pakshila Svamx, Dramila and Aiigula.J 
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it would appear that tbe original personal name of the individual was Vishnu- 
giipta^ the protected of Vish:nu/’ which is a fair index to the religion which 
his father professed. In the Pdrvapithika of the Mudra-rakshasa there is 
a story which says that Yislmugiipta and his parents were, by order of the 
Handa king, confined in a dungeon where they had nothing to eat but gram 
(ehanaka), hence the name Chanakya, but the work is of modern date and 
its attempt at derivation is obviously fanciful, (Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
IV, 227.) Hemachandra’s OkanaMtmaja shows that he was the son of one 
Chanaka, whence the name Chanakya, a very appropriate patronymic. He 
was a descendant of the Vatsya clan, whence Vatsyayana. He was the Ma- 
chiavelii of his age, and the many complicated schemes by which he dethroned 
the Handas and gave the kingdom of Pataliputra to Chandragupta, got him 
the nickname of Kautilya, tbe tortuous,” or “ wicked,” or “ crafty one.” 
The epithet Mallanaga means ‘Hhe serpent among heroes,” and perhaps 
bears relation to the insiduous tactics by which he overcame the army of 
the Handas. As a student of Hyaya his memory was so strong that he 
could remember for a fortnight a thesis once told him, and hence the name 
Pakshila Svami.^ The epithet Svami shows that he had at the last stage 
of his life become an ascetic preceptor. As Dramiia he is known as a poet. 
I have not heard the name Angula associated with any Sanskrit work, 
ancient or modern. How, this V atsjayana lived at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, and, bearing in mind the fact of the extreme reluctance 
displayed by Indian authors to cite the authority of their contemporaries, 
the inference would be almost inevitable that Gonardiya and Gonikaputra 
must have lived long before that time. On the other hand Pata.njali lived 
considerably more than a century after the time of Alexander, and it would 
have been by no means inconsistent lor him to quote from authors who had 
acquired the halo of at least three, and probably four or five, centuries, 
antiquity before him, and who had two centuries before been quoted by 
vVatsyayanai;/''',. .'V 

Respect for tbe dictum of Kaiyata might induce some to urge— 
though it would he more a cavilling than an argument — that there may 
have been a Gonardiya and a Gonikaputra before the time of Vatsyayana 
and necessarily long before that of Patanjali, and yet there was nothing 
to prevent Patanjali from bearing those epithets as his aliases. The man- 
ner, however, in which those names have been cited leaves no room for the 
entertainment of such an opinion ; and after all it would amount to a 
mere ipse dicsit without a scintilla of proof. 

The last issue in the case is a purely personal one, and it is just what an 
Indian like me cannot approach without the greatest diffidence. Kaiyata, 
Hemachandra, Bhattoji Diksbita,;and Hdgoji Bhatta are the most renown- 
* This is, however, said of Pakshadhara Misra, a much later author. 
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ed among medieval Sanskrit grammarians,, and tlieir. , 'dicta in regard to 
the special subject of their study are recewed throughout India with the 
highest consideration, and without.- a 'single,, demur. It is extremely 
hazardous, therefore, for people in the present day to call their opinions into 
question, ereii wdien a very strong array of arguments may be brought .forfa 
against them. The question at issue, however, is not. a grammatical, but 
an historical, one, and, however great they may have been as ' gramma- 
rians, they certainly wuu’e not very careful and critical in historical mattei’s, 
and an error on their part in the identification of ancient authors is not 
such as would be impossible, or calculated to detract from their renown as 
grammarians. It is obvious, too, that, the error in the ease of Nagoji Bhatta 
who lived about 250 years ago, was one of iiiere copying. He was en- 
grossed with the grammatical questions he had to deal with, and never 
thought of enquiring into the authority of his predecessors regarding the 
identification of obscure names, a branch of study which seidoin engaged 
their attention, and gross anachronisms in that respect were easily passed 
over. Certain it is that he has given us no clue to tlie identification of 
any one of the old names which occur in the Mahabhasbya. The same may 
be said of Bhattoji Dikshita who preceded him by about two or three 
hundred years. He had Hemachandra’s Glossary before him and probably 
by heart, and that told him Gonardija was another name for Patanjali, and 
straightway he adopted it, as for his purposes that was sutlcient. Hema- 
chandra flourished in the eleventh eenturj, and to him the authority of 
Kaiyata was evidently quite sufficient. The original error rests, therefore 
with Kaiyata, and Kaiyata alone. If this error be not admitted, we have to 
fall on the second branch of the alternative and to believe that the Gonika- 
pntra and the Gonardiya of Vatsyayaiia were different, and Patanjali had 
these two names as his aliases^ which he used in his work in a very incon- 
sistent and absurd manner to indicate himself in the third person, though 
he never even for once used his individual personal name for such a 
purpose. Put in this form the first branch of the alternative is one which 
impartial criticism will accept as tine right one. In support of this view 
I find a remarkable sentence in a paper publislmd in the August ninnher 
of the Indian Antiqimry^ p. 227, in which Dr. Kielhorn says, I hope 
elsewffiere to sliow by the help of Bhartriluiri^s eommentary that later 
grammarians are wrong in identifying Gonardiya with Patanjali.’' I re- 
gret I have not a copy of that commentary at hand to work out the 
problem for myself. Anyhow, for the present, I give up the inference 
drawn from the passages above quoted that Patanjali was the son of 
Gonika and a native of Gonarda* 
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The town of Bulmidshahr. — By F. S. Giiowse, C. 1. 

(With two Hates.) 

la 1824 , whea the present district of Bulandshahr was first formed, 
the town bearing that nanre was selected for its capital, chiefly on ac- 
count of its very convenient and central situation. 

Though a place of immemorial antiquity, it had fallen into decay 
centuries ago and had ultimately dwindled down into a miserably mean and 
half-deserted village. A ragged and precipitous hill, on the western haw-: 
of the narrow winding stream of the Kalindi, was all that remained of taa 
old Fort, or rather of the succession of Forts, that in the course of oUuO 
rears had been built, each on the aeemnukted debris of Us predecessor, 
bn its summit was an unfinished mo.sque, commenced by Sabit Khan, the 
Governor of Kol, in 1730, and huddled about it were some fairly large, 
but mostly ruinous, brick houses, occupied by the impovm-ished descendants 
of the old proprietory community and of local Muhammadan omeials, such 
as the K&zi and the Kaiiungo. The rest of the population consisted of a 
small colony of agricultoml labourers, scavengers and other menial tribes, 
vho had sauatted in their mnd huts at the foot and to the west ot the hill, 
where low mounds and ridges of broken bricks and pot-sherds, the vestiges 
of former habitation, alternated with swamps and ravines that collected the 
drainage of all the surrounding oountiy and passed it on to the river. ^ ^ 
Only sixty years have since elapsed and out of such unpromising 
materials there has now been developed as bright, cleanly and thriving a 
little town as can be found anywhere in the Province. The population has 
increased to upwards of 17,000, but it is still of much kss commercial im- 
portance than the flourishing mart of Khurja, which is only ten miles to 
the south and has the further advantage of possessing a station of its 
own on the main line of the East Indian llailway. It is, however, a matter 
for congratulation that in determining the site for the head quarters of tlie 
district the larger town was not given the pireference ; for in point of 
sanitation there is no comparison between tlie two places, Bulanclslmhr by 
reason of its well-raised site and facilities for di’ainage being as healthy as 

Khurja is notoriously the reverse. _ . . ..^ 

The only ground for regret is that when the old historical site 
was adopted, the old historical name of Baran was not also restored. 
Bnlaudshahr, which— in English characters especially— has a most cumbrous 
and barbaric appeai-ance, has no literary authority. Apparently it was 
imposed by the Muhammadans during the reign of Anrangzeb, when the 
ruling power was possessed with a mania— like the modern French— for the 
abolition of every name that suggested recollections of an earlier dynasty. 
In large towns, suoli as Mathura and Brindaban, where also the experiment 


was trierlj tlie |ioptiIar appellation was too stronglj rooted in tlie affections of 
the people to admit of sappression by imperial edict ; but in, a little place 
like Barari, where too the majority of tb-e' inhabitants happened to be Mabaai- 
madaiis, there was no difficulty in 'giving eSeet to the O'fficial innovatioii. 
The most hivoiirable opportunity for reviving the older and sliorter name lias 
iiiifortunatelj been lost, but even now the change might be eileeted without 
causing more ' than a very slight and merely temporary diicoaveiiie nee ; for 
the name Baran is' still perfectly familiar to the people and even officially 
is used as the' .designation Both' of the .Pargaiia (or Hundred) and also of 
the parish, which is a very extensive- one ; the'title Biilandshalir being ap»",^ 
plied exclusively to the to.wn,. and ■originally only to, the "U'pper Town, or 
Fort. 'In, meaning, it corresponds . precisely- -with the' , English ^ Iligliani/ 
and was suggested by the great elevation of the Castle Hill, which far over- 
tops any other ground for many miles away. It is said by some to have 
been merely an Urdu rendering of the Hindi Uneha-nagar, a form that had 
already come into use and would bear the same signiOcation ; but, in the 
absence of any documentary proof of this assertion, I very strongly doubt 
whether the Hindus under the Delhi Emperors ex’-er knew the place by any 
other name than that of Baran. There would seem to be no reason xvhj 
they should substitute one indigenous name for another ; while the object 
that the Muhammadans had, in introducing a name from their own vocabu- 
lary, is easily intelligLblo. 

Tradition goes that in prehistoric times the town was called Bail"' 
chhati — which would mean ^ a forest-clearing ’ — and that it xvas founded by 
a Tomar, or Panda va chief from Ahar, named Parmal. The site of this 
original settlement is the high ground now occupied by the Collector’s House 
and the new Town Hall, and lies immediately to the west of the modern 
town. It used to be known as the ‘ Moti Chauk/ or ‘ Moti Basar/ mean* 
ing of course not a market where ‘ pearls ’ {moti) were sold, but simply a 
ffiiandsorne ’ bazar, as we might say in English, ‘a gem of a place,’ The 
large original mound has for many years been intersected by the high road, 
and was also cut up by a broad and deep ravine. Tins latter ran clown 
through the town to the river and was a great nuisance. I have now turned 
back the drainage into a tank called the ‘ Lai Diggi,’ further to the west, 
near the Magistrate’s Court, the overflow from which is carried by a cutting 
through the fields into the river higher up in its course. 

In order to fill up the ravine I levelled the ridge on its hank and having 
enclosed the entire area as an adjunct to the Town Hall, am now convert- 
ing it into a public garden, which — to perpetuate the old tradition — I 
have designated the ^ Moti Bagh.’ There is much vague talk of coins and 
solid bars of silver discovered there in former years, but in the course of m j 
excavations I came upon nothing of much intrinsic value. Abundant proofs 
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were, bowerer, afforded of the interesting fact that in old times it had been 
occupied bj Buddhists. Among mj discoveries were several specimens of 
the curious plain stone stools, such as are figui^ed in Plate III of VoL XV of 
the Archfeological Survey. General Cunningham says they are found of the 
same general pattern from Taxila to Palibothra and only at Buddhist sites. 
They were ail about 6 inches high, and a foot long ; but not one was iinbro- 
ken. The ground had been so often disturbed before, that it was not possi- 
ble to trace any definite line of building, but the fragments of walls and 
pavements yielded an enormous number of large and well-burnt bricks, each 
measuring as much as a cubit in length by half a cubit in breadth and three 
inches in thickness. They wer-e mostly marked on one side by two parallel 
lines drawn by the workman’s finger in the damp clay. Many were broken 
in digging them out, but many also had been laid in a broken state, as was 
evident from the appearance of the fracture. 

Of more exceptional interest were the remains of what would seem to 
have been a special local manufacture, being some scores of strange eartheii" 
ware flask or vase-like objects (Plates XXII and XXIII, figs. 2, 8, 4), 
They are all alike in general shape, being pointed at one end like a Homan 
amphora and with a very small orifice at the other for a mouth ; but they 
vary very much in the patterns with which they have been ornamented, 
and are of different size, weight and thickness. Some apparently had been 
squeezed out of shape, before the material of which they were made bad 
had time to dry. The spot where they were found is evidently that where 
they were baked ; for, besides the failures, there was also a large accumula- 
tion of broken pieces, all mixed in a deep deposit of ashes and the other 
refuse of a potter’s kiln. I sent one to the British Museum, where it was 
considered so curious that I have been asked to supply some more ; and 
others were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but 
from neither quarter have I received any suggestion as to the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

Most natives who have seen them think they were meant to hold 
either gunpowder or oil, which is what the shape suggests ; but the 
material, on account of its weight, seems unsuitable for such a purpose, 
if the flask was to be carried about on the person ; while the pointed 
bottom makes it awkward for storing. The idea has also been hazarded 
that they were meant to be filled with gunpowder and then exploded as 
a kind of fire-work ; but, if this were their object, there would scarcely 
have been so much trouble spent on their ornamentation. A third tlieory, 
wdiich has found much favour on the spot, but which at the time I uras 
inclined to reject as altogether untenable, is that they were intended to 
form a balustrade for a balcony or the roof of a house. At first my own 
impression was that they were not at all likely to be of the same age 
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as tlie bricks. The site might ha^e been originally occupied bj a fort 
or a monastery and then deserted for centuries before, the, .potters came 
and set up their, kilns on it, making use — for their houses and worksliops— ■ 
of any, old , building-materials, they happened to light upon. But- finally 
I came to the conclusion that the balustrade theory was not. so Terj £re.r 
wrong, and, that these curious objects- were manufactured in such numbers 
in order, to seiwe as hnials for miniature Buddhist stupas. The dedication 
of such ■ro,tive memorials was a recognized ^ duty on a pilgrimage, and it 
■would ,obrioiisly. be a convenience for worshippers to have an. establishment, 
for their manufacture and. sale in ■ immediate connection with the: shrine. , 
This view is strongly eonfi.rmed by the. discovery on the same spot of what, 
is iiDmistakeablj a ,fi,nial (PL XXIII, figs. 3, 4, in size). , ,It is of similar 
configuration and has a similar orifice at one end, which in this case is 
clearly '.intended for the admission of a 'supporting rod. ; .But, later again I 
found a ' circular „fiask .„ (Plate ' X.XII, fi:g. 2, in i size) , .'which '.is. of , the, 
same material and of equal weight and is ornamented in exactly tlie 
same style. It is, however, easy to grasp in the hand, and apparently 
■was intended to hold oil or some similar fluid, for pouring out drop by 
drop. Thus the only definite conclusion at which it is safe to arrive 
is that various articles for different Uses were turned out at the same 
factory, all being characterized by ornamentation of a peculiar local 
pattern. 

Most fortunately the presiding genius of the shrine has also been 
revealed. The sculpture was dug up some twenty years ago and since then 
had been kept in an adjoining garden; but several people distinctly 
remember its being found on the same spot where the recent excavations 
have been made. The stone is a square block measuring in its mutilated 
state 1 foot 4-|- inches either way, the material being a black trap, not 
the sang-musa, or black marble, of Jay pur. The principal figure repre- 
sents the Buddha, enveloped in a thin robe reaching to the wrists and 
ankles and falling over the body in a succession of narrow folds. His 
arms are sliglitly raised in front of his breast, and the tlmmb and fore- 
finger of his left band are joined at the tips, while with his right hand 
he touches its middle finger, as if summing up the points of an ai'gument. 
On either side of his throne is a rampant hippogriff, with its back to the 
sage and rearing its head over a devotee seated in an attitude of prayer. 
The throne is supported on two recumbent lions, flanked by Hindu 
caryatides with impossibly distorted limbs as usual ; and at the base again 
are other devotees kneeling on either side of the footstool, the front of 
which is carved with the mystic wheel between two couchant deer. Tlie 
upper part of the stone has been broken off, carrying with it the head of 
the principal figure, but what remains is in good preservation and has 
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been well executed. On a ledge in a line with tlie feet is an inseription 
in characters apparently of tlio 9th or 10th century^ wliieh reads as 

, .follows : 

Ye dlianmnd lietit-prdbliavd lietus teslicm tailidgato li^av-adcd teslidm 
eJta ijo iiirodJia, evam-i'ddi malidsrammah. 

This would be in English '^All things that proceed from a cause, 
their cause as well as their destruction the Tatluigata has declared : such 
is the dictum of the great philosopher.” It is curious that a popular 
symbol of faith should have been framed with so much tautology in so 
short a compass, and also with such inadequacy of expression. For the 
cardinal feature of the doctrine, viz., that ejects can only be destroyed 
by destroying their causes, is not stated at all but merely imjdied. 

Another very curious find was a terra cotta seal (Pi. XX 11 1, fig. 5, 
in full size), probably some 1400 years old, but as fresh and clear as if it 
had been baked only yesterday, and still showing the pressure of the 
workman’s fingers who had handled the clay while it was yet damp. It was 
inside a closed earthen jar, which accounts for its excellent preservation. 
It is oval in shape, with a dotted rim, and is divided by two parallel lines 
across the centre into two equal compartments. In the upper are two 
devices, one of which is a conch shell, the other — which is raised on a little 
stiuid — looks like a wing, and may possibly be intended to represent the 
ehtlcwL or Brahmani duck, so frequently introduced in old Indian painting 
and sculpture. In the lower compartment is the name * Mattila,’ in charac- 
ters of about the 5th century A. D. 

It is quite possible that the Fort on the river*haiik may also have 
been founded by Parmal, for the protection of his infant town of Ban- 
chhati. Tradition, however, ascribes it to one of his successors, who is 
made to bear the name of Ahi-baran, interpreted to mean cobra-coloured.’ 
But this appears to me to be absolutely untenable. Baran is certainly 
not the Sanskrit word ‘ colour,’ but ‘ a hill-fort or enclo- 

sure and Ahi-baran would thus mean ^ snake-fort ’ or ^ Naga fort,’ 
in the same way as Ahi-kshetra means ^ Snake-land.’ No Baja Ahi-baran, I 
should eonjeeture, ever existed, though there may well have been an Ahibaran 
Edja, the town being so called because it was a stronghold of the Naga 
tribe. Nor is it impossible that the epithet ‘Naga,’ like the English 
^ reptile,’ may have been attached to a Buddhist community by their 
Brahmanical neighbours by way of reproach. Another explanation may, 
however, be suggested. Some twenty-one miles to the north-east of Bu» 
landshahr, on the right bank of the Ganges, is the small town of Ahar, 
which (according to local tradition) is the spot where, after Parikshit, 
the successor of Raja Yudhishthir on the throne of Hastinapur, had met 
his death by snake-bite, his son Janamejaya, to avenge his father’s death, 
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performed a sacrifice for the destriiction of the whole serpent race. Tliougli 
still accounted the . capital of a Pargana, it is'a rniserablj poor aiul decayed 
place with a population,,, according to the last e.eiisuSj of only 2,4il4. It 
is eYideiitij, however, a site of great antiquity. Part of it has been 
washed, away by the river, but heaps of brick and other traces, of ruin 
still e,,stend, over, a large area, ,and, I found lying 'about in, the streets 
several ,fra,gments of sto,ne sculpture of early date. These I broiiglit avcay 
with me to ' Bulaiidshalir, as also a once fine ,but now terribly mutilated 
round pillar, which I dug up on - the very verge of the high eliii o verlook- 
ing the river. This is specially .-notieeable as having its base eoeircled 
with, a coil of serpents, which ■ would seem to corroborate the eonne.etio'ii 
of the local name with the ■ word alii, / ix snake.V, The^ principal residents 
of the town are' E'agar ' Brahmans ■ by -descent, though — since the time of 
Aurangzeb—Muhammadans by religion, who believe that their ancestors 
were the priests employed by Janamejaya to conduct Iiis sacrifice, and 
that in return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surroundi3)g villages. Immediately after this event it is said that the 
Paiidavas transferred their seat of local government from Ahar to Baran, 
and it may be that they then first attached the prefix alii to the name of 
the town — so making it Ahibaran — in order to commemorate the circum- 
stances of the migration. . This would imply, that the tow,n was already in 
existence; and it might with much plausibility be identified with the 
Yaranavata,^ mentioned in the 143rd chapter of the first Book of tlie 
Mahabhiirat. 

Ail this, however, is conjectural and refers to a period so remote, 
nearly 1400 years before Christ, that no tangible record of it could be 
expected to survive to the present day. To come down to somewhat later 
times : the Bactriaii dynasty, ■which flourished in the centuries immediate- 
ly preceding our era, and the Gupta dynasty that succeeded it, luive both 
left traces behind them. In the rains, cupper and gold coins with Greek 
and Pali inscriptions, used so frecpientiy to he washed down in the debris 
from the high ground of the old town, at a particular point, now called 
‘ the Manihars ’ or bangle-makers’ quarter,’ that ai'tor any heavy storm 
people made it a regular business to search for them. To prevent further 
cutting away, the slope was built up with masonry in 1876 ; but even 
since tben two copper coins of Su-HeniuBus, styled Basikus Soter, a gold 
coin of Chandra Gupta II, and another of an intermediate dynasty, have 
been picked up, which I presented to the coin cabinet of the Ardatic Society 
of Bengal. 

General Ciiniiingham proposes to identify with the Yiiranavata of the Blaha-* 
hharata a village, now called Barnawa, in the Morath district. It hits not yet boon 
explored, and it is therefore uncorkin whether it k really an anuient site or not. 
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0£ far greater significance is a copper-plate inscriptiaOj wliich vvas 
dug up ill 1SG7 at the village of Manpur, in the Agota Pargana, about 
eight niiles. to the north of the town of Bulandshahr. .]!!Tatives, even of. 
the higher and more educated classes, have a childish notion, of which 
it is quite impossible to disabuse them, that these old copper-plate in- 
scriptions always refer to some buried treasure. Thus the Council of the 
Maharaja of Jaypiir, on hearing of the Manpur find, at once put in a 
claim for anything of value that might be discovered ; on the plea that 
Manpur had been founded by llaja Man Sink of the Jaypur line. The 
absurdity of the claim was in this case enhanced by the confusion of 
chronological ideas j for Man Sihh was a contemporary of Akbar’s, while 
the plate is anterior to the reign of Prithi liaj. It was sent to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, and a translation of it into Nagari and English by 
Pandit Pratiipa Chandra Ghosh, appeared in YoL XXXYIII of this Journal* 
By a strange fatality, the three most important words in the whole record, 
viz., those which give the name of the reigning family, the name of the 
country, and the century of the date, are the most doubtful and illegible. 
The year — which is written at full length, in words — ends with ^ thirty- 
three,’ but the initial letters have been obliterated by rust. The century, 
however, must be either the eleventh or twelfth, for the characters belong 
to the period immediately succeeding that of the Kutila inscriptions. The 
date may thus be conQdently accepted as either 118B or 1233 Samvat, i. e.^ 
either 1076 or 1176 of the Christian era. The earlier of the two seems 
tile more probable. 

The grant — W'hich confers a village named Gandava on a certain Gaur 
Brahman — was made by a Raja Ananga, in whose description a word occurs 
which the Calcutta Pandit first took to be ‘ Kalinga.’ But the only 
country so-called is an extensive tract far away on the sea-coast, south 
of Bengal. It was never owned by a single sovereign — which in itself 
creates a difficulty — and it is further iiiconceivable how a plate relating to 
so distant a region could have found its way into the Boab. Tfie word is 
very indistinct and ambiguous and (as the Pandit lias remarked) may with 
equal probability be read htnishtha^ wdiich will also give an intelligible 
sense to the passage. The suggestion of ‘ Kalinga ’ seems therefore to 
have been an unnecessary importation of a somewhat gratuitous difficulty. 
It might perhaps be Koldnm, This is given in Monier Williams’s Diction- 
ary as the name of a district, placed by some in Gangetic Hindustan, with 
Kanauj for its capital, but which it would seem more natural to identify 
with the country round about Kul, the modern Aligarh. 

The name of the family was read by the Pandit as ^ Rodra but 
only with great hesitation, and with the admission that it seemed to be 
something different, though he could not exactly say what. It is really 
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Dor, tbe name of an almo^ extinct Eajput tribe, who once were very 
notable people in these parts, though a Sanskrit scholar in Bengal may 
well be pardoned for not remembering them. They claim to be a branch 
of the great Pramar clan, which in ancient times was the most powerful 
of all the Rajput tribes ; “ The world is the Pramar’s ** being quoted by 
Col. Tod as a proverbial saying to illustrate their extensive sway. They 
represent their ancestor to have been a Pramar Raja of Mainpuri, who 
cut off his own head for a sacrifice to the divinity ; whence his descend- 
ants were styled Dund, * the headless \ afterwards corrupted into Dor. 
But this is obviously a mere etymological fable. Chand in the Prithiraj- 
Rasa celebrates a Dor chief of Kasondi, a locality which cannot now be 
identified with certainty, though probably it was a place that still bears 
the same name near Ajmir. The Dors are also mentioned in a Sanskrit 
inscription of the time of Prithiraj, which was found by Colonel Skinner 
at Han si. This forms the basis for a rhapsody by Col. Tod in his usual 
enthusiastic vein, which is published in VoL I of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In the body of the article the tablet is described as 
commemorating a victory obtained over the Dors ; but what purports to ba 
a more or less literal summary of the inscription is given at the end of 
the narrative, and all that can be gathered from this is, that in the course 
of the concluding stanzas the Pors are mentioned, but in what character, 
whether as foes or allies, does not appear. The summary unfortunately 
is most inadequate ; but the main object of the inscription would seem 
to have been to record the date not of any victory, but of the extension of a 
fort at Asi, which presumably was the older name of Hansi, This work is 
said to have been executed by a General named Hammira in conjunction with 
the Gahiot chief Kilhana, who is described — in Tod*s translation — as Prithi- 
raj’s maternal uncle. But here lies a difficulty ; for Prithiraj ’s mother 
was Kamaia-Devi, one of the daughters of King Anaugpal, who was a 
,Tomar not a Gahiot, and who had no male issue. The date of this Hansi 
inscription is Samhat 1224 (1168 A. D.). It was found in 1818 and 
presented to Lord Hastings ; but in 1824, the date of Tod’s article, it was 
not known what had become of it* In fact, a singular fatality seems to 
attend all the records of this ancient Hindu clan — once so considerable, 
now virtually extinct^ — for I find, on enquiry in Calcutta, that the Manpur 
inscription also has disappeared and cannot be traced. 

This grant enumerates fourteen successive Rajas, beginning with 
Chandraka, the founder of the particular family. The seventh in descent 
was Haradatta, who was succeeded first by his brother, secondly by a nephew, 
and only in the third place by his son, who was subsequently deposed by 
a Brahman minister, who both secured the throne for himself and be- 
queathed it to his son. The parentage of the thirteenth Raja is not 
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distinctly stated, as it is in e?ery other case, and hence it may he snrmised 
that he was not related to his immediate predecessor, but belonged to the ori- 
ginal !por stock. This is the more probable, because if he and his son Ananga 
had been descendants of the Brahman usurper, the introduction of the Poi* 
pedigree would be altogether out of place. 

The names stand as follows : 

i. Chandraka. 

% Bharani-varaha. 

3. Prabhasa. 

4i. Bhairava. 

5. Budra 

6* Govinda-raja (sumamed ¥asopara). 


7. Hara-datta. " 8, Bhogaditya 

1 ! 

10. YikramMitja. 9, Srikulad%a* 

ii. Blidpati, surnamed Padmaditja, 

Brahman Minister. 

12. Bhojadeva. 

13. Sabajaditya. 

14. Ananga. 

The above genealogy is of very exceptional interest, because it is 
known from other sources that at the time of the invasion of India by 
Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1017 A. B., Merath, Baran and ICol were all held 
by the Dors and that Hara-datta was the name of their Baja, who had his 
principal residence at Baran. Unable to meet -the Muhammadans in the 
field, he saved his towns from pillage by a nominal submission to the faith 
of Islam— as is stated in the Tarikh-i-Yamini of Al Gtbi, Mahmud^s Ohro* 
nograpber — and by the tender of a heavy ransom in treasure and elephants. 
The disgrace that he thus incurred may very probably be the expla- 
nation of the fact briefly stated in the Manpur inscription that his son 
was twice passed over in the succession to the throne and was eventually 
deposed. 

Before these events there is reason to conclude that Hara-datta vsras 
the most important chief in all this part of the country between Kanauj 
and Thanesar. For Delhi, though refounded by the Baja Bhava of the 
Iron Pillar about 819 A. B. and again rebuilt in 731 by Anang Pal, the 
first Tomar Baja of that name, is not once mentioned either by the Chinese 
Pilgrims or by Ai Utbi, and was probably at this period a small, unfortified 
and quite unimportant village, the capital of the Tomars being at Kaaaqj. 
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When thafc city was taken bj Chandra Deva, the foander of the Eal^tor 
dynasty, about 1050 A. D., Anang Pal 11 retired to Delhi and there 
established himself. But at the beginning of the eleventh centuiy^. 
Hara-datta, the Eaja of Baran, though nominally a feudatory of KaiiauJ, 
appears to have been the virtual sovereign of all the country now mciuded 
in the districts of Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meratli and Delhi, with parts 
of Miiradabad, Mathura and Eta, 

His name is still perpetuated by Hapur, a corruption of Hara-piir, 
now the head- quarters of the Stud Depot, of which town he is the tradi- 
tional foander, and all the fragments of stone sculpture that have been 
discovered at Bulandshahr may be assigned to Ids time. As might have been 
expected from its nearness to Delhi, tlje Muhammadans have made a clean 
sweep of the district and razed to the ground every building, secular or 
religious, that had been erected by its former Hindu rulers. I have been 
over every part of it, but the sum total of all the antiquities I have been able 
to collect may be very briefly enumerated. An unusually lofty column 
is one of a pair that were dug up in some low ground at the entrance to 
the town from the Chola Haiiway Station. Though long since brought 
under cultivation, the field is still called ‘the Sarovar/ and is the tradi- 
tional site of a large masonry tank w^hich Hara-datta is said to have 
constructed. The companion column is .at Mirath, where it was sent 
by the Sardar Bahadur, into whose hands it had come, and has been 
worked up into a house he has built there. The one bow in my pos- 
session I rescued from his stables, where it had been thrown on the 
ground and was used by his grass-cutters to sharpen their tools on. Six 
short pillars of the same period were found buried under the steps of a 
small mosque on the highest part of the old town. In digging the 
foundations of a house on the opposite side the same street I recovered 
a curious stone, sculptured with a representation of three miniature tem- 
ples. These are of such different design that, if they had been found 
separately, I might have been inclined to refer them to different archi- 
tectural epochs. But the excessively archaic type of one must be attri-^ 
bated to the iniluence of religious conservatism ; similar forms may be 
seen in conjunction on the front of the temples of Khajuraho, which are 
known to be of the tenth century A. D, A circular pillar, with a coil 
of hiunan-headed snakes at the base, is, as already mentioned, from Ahar, 
as also a mediseval door- jamb and a block carved with rows of temple 
facades in the style of the Hasik caves. This last is probably the oldest 
of the group- Another door-jamb, found in the court-yard of the mosque 
at Bulandshahr, is comparatively modern. 

The Sarovar, or Tank, field, of wliieh I have spoken above, is bounded 
on the north by an extensive mound, on winch now stands the stable for 
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Government stallions, and in levelling part of it I came upon two curious 
terra cotta figures, (Plate XXII, fig. 1,) both alike, oj inches high, repre- 
senting a woman with a parrot, wliich she is about to feed with a fruit she 
holds in one hand. She has enormous ornaments in her eaa*s and a Yariety 
of chains and bracelets about her. Another fragment — a head only — shows 
a chignon of most prodigious dimensions. In the absence of stone, the 
potter's art seems to have been largely developed for decoration and religious 
purposes, as is further indicated by a clay statue of the four- armed Krishna, 
which I discovered in breaking down an old well in the upper town. The 
exact date of these figures cannot be determined. 

The Manpur inscription gives Yikram-aditja as the name of Hara- 
datta's son, and he is probably the same person as a Ilaja Yikram Sen of 
Baran, who figures in an Aligarh pedigree. The capital of that branch 
of tbe Dor fiimily is said to have been transferred from Jakili to Iiol by 
Buddh Sen, who was the son of Bijay Earn (brother of Dasarath Sifib^ 
who built the fort at Jalesar) the son of Xahar Siiih, (founder of the Sam- 
bhal Fort) tbe son of Oobind Siuh, who was the son of Mukund Sen, the 
son of Baja Yikram Sen of Baran. Mangal Sen, who succeeded his father, 
the above-mentioned Buddh Sen, at Kol, is said to have given his daughter 
Padmavati in marriage to the heir of Baja Bhim of Mahrara and Etawa, 
who soon after bis accession was murdered by his younger brothers. The 
widow then returned to Kol, where her father built for her the tower, 
which was wantonly destroyed by the local authorities in ISGO. It is, 
however, more commonly believed that the tower was erected by the Muham- 
madans in 127i on the site of the principal Hindu temple, to commemorate 
the final reduction of the town in the reign of Kasir-ud-dm Mahmud. 
Possibly it had been built by tbe Baja and was only enlarged or otherwise 
altered by the conquerors. 

Eighty years before the fall of Kol, in 1193, the Dor line of 
Bajas at Baran had come to an end in the person of Chandra Sen, who 
was killed wliile defendins^ his fort against the army of Shahab-ud-din. 
Muhammad Ghori. Before lie fell, an arrow from his bow had slain one 
of the leaders of the invading force, a certain Khwaja Lai All, whose tomb 
across the Kalindi is still reverenced as that of a martyr. The gate was 
opjened to the enemy by two traitors, one a Brahman named Hira Siiih, the 
other Ajaypai, himself a Dor, who probably hoped by this act of perfidy 
to secure recognition as the future head of the family and the most fitting 
person to continue its hereditary honours. All, however, that he actually 
obtained from the conqueror was the subordinate post of Chaudhari, with the 
sonorous title of Malik Muhammad Daraz Kadd ; the latter being tlie reward 
for his profession of Islam ; while the administration of the new province 
was conferred upon a fellow-ooantryman of the victorious General, Kazi 
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Nur-ud-din of Ghazni. The descendants of this, the first Muhammadan 
Governor of Baran, still occupy a respectable position in the town and 
retain their ancestor’s title of Kazi. Similarly, AjajpM’s descendants still 
style themselves Chaudharis ; though the name by which they are more 
commonly designated is Tantas, or Mischief-makers. These unworthy 
representatives of a long line of independent princes form a fairly numerous 
section of the community but are badly off and of ill-reputation. They 
are one and all Muhammadans. During the raid of the Sikhs in 1780 
they opened the gate of the town to them, in imitation of their recreant 
forefather ; and again in the Mutiny of 1857 they were the first to plunder 
the bazar. The social distinction of the old family has been better trans* 
mitted in the female line by a daughter of the house, who was given in 
marriage to the Bargujar chief Pratap Sinh, who came up from Eajaur, 
now in the Jaypur State, to join Prithi Baj of Delhi in his attack on 
Mahoba. After the conquest he returned no more to his own country^ 
but settled down at Pahasu, where he is now represented by Ms direct 
descendant Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan, K- 0. S. I. 

To sum up the Hindu Annals of Baran. It was founded about a 
thousand years before Christ by Tomar chiefs from Delhi : under the 
Indo-Scythian and Gupta dynasties, at the commencement of our era, it 
was a place of some wealth and importance ; and for a considerable period^ 
up to the ninth or tenth century it included in its population a community 
of Buddhists. About the year 800 A. D. the Dor Bajputs rose to powers 
and their leader Ghandraka, having established himself as a Baja, made 
Baran his capital. His descendant in the sixth degree, Hara-datta, founded 
the town of Hapur and ruled an extensive tract of country including 
Mirath and Kol ; but, in 1017, being hard-pressed by Mahmud’s invading 
force, he submitted to terms, which lost him the confidence of his people. 
On the withdrawal of the conqueror, domestic disturbances ensued, but — 
after a temporary usurpation — the old dynasty was eventually restored 
and occupied the throne till the year 1193, when Baja Chandra Sen, the 
last of the line, was defeated and killed by the army of Kutb-ud-din, and 
the Fort then passed into the hands of the Muhammadans. 

Under the new administration it would seem to have been still considered 
a place of military importance. On the accession of Kai Kubad in 1286 A. D. 
Malik Tuzaki, a man of high rank and importance in Balban’s reign and 
Muster-master General {A^riz-i-mamalih) held the fief of Baran, and after 
he had been got rid of by the favourite Nizam-ud-din, his appointments 
were conferred upon Jalal-ud-din, who in 1290 became Emperor. His 
murderer and successor Ala-ud-^din, also made it for some days Ms head- 
quarters before be marched upon Delhi, and it was here that he received 
the submission of all the principal noblesi whom he bought over from 
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the cause of tlie rightful heir by a lavish distribution of the treasure that 
he had captured at Deogiri ; the leaders receiving twenty, thirty, and 
some even fifty mans of gold, and all their soldiers 30Q tankas each.^ He 
is described as holding his levy in the open space before the town mosque. 
The present Jama Masjid was not built till 440 years later, but an earlier 
structure probably preceded it on the same site. This is on the verge of 
the hill, but in front of the main gate there is an area of considerable ex- 
tent, which is fairly level, though now completely covered by a labyrintli 
of narrow lanes, with mud hovels reaching up to the very walls of the 
Mosque enclosure and even built on to the staircase, which is its onij ap- 
proach. As the claim for compensation cannot involve any very large 
outlay, I now propose to pull down some of these miserable tenements, 
and again open out a small square in front of what is the principal 
religious building in the place. That such encroachments should have been 
allowed, or rather committed by the Muhammadan guardians of the Blosque 
is an illustration of the carelessness with which the citizens of an Indian 
town ordinarily administer their own public institutions. 

The new Governor, Mayid-ul-Muik, whom Aia-ud-din put in charge 
of Baran, — though of no celebrity himself— is noteworthy as the father 
of the only distinguished literary character that the town has produced. 
This was Zia-ud-din, called Barani from the place of his birth, who wrote 
the history entitled * the Chronicles of Firoz Shah. ’ It is brought down 
to the year 1356, at which time the author was 74 years of age. His 
grave, according to local tradition, is at the spot called the Kala Am — ‘ 
from an old mangoe tree that once stood there — at the junction of the sis 
roads near the District Courts. Every Thursday evening a cloth is 
spread over it and lamps are lit at its head, but there is no monument nor 
inscription. Indeed, it is asserted by some authorities that he was nob 
buried at Bulandsbahr at all, but at Delhi, in the Nizam-ud-din cemetery, 
near his friend, the poet Amir Khusro, who died in 1325. Prof, Bloch- 
mann, a thoroughly competent critic, speaks of him as a most mise- 
rable writer, so far as style is concerned ; his language being Hindi lite- 
rally translated into Persian. As regards matter, however, which in aa 
historical authority is the point of most importance, he is by no means 
devoid of merit. Despite his literary defects, Prof. Dowson describes him 
as a vigorous, plain-spoken writer, who may unhesitatingly be indicated 
as the one most acceptable to a general reader, and whose pages may be 
read without that feeling of weariness and oppression which the writings 
of his fellows too commonly produce. His work was intended as a con- 

* The tanka is the name for the current coinage of the time, the exact value of 
wMch is uncertain. Fifty mans of gold would be more than 35 cwfc. ! 
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tiniiation o£ the Tahakat-i-Nasiri of Minhaj-ncl-clm Jurjani. It con- 
tains the history of eight kings, Balkan, Kai-KubM, the three Khiljis, the 
two Tughlaks and Firoz Shah. The history of the last reign, though the 
one which gives its title to the book, is incomplete and of less interest 
than the other portions, the value of the narrative being affected by a 
strain of excessive adulation. He is said to have died in such poverty 
that even a proper shroud could not be provided for his body, which had 
to be wrapt up in a piece of coarse matting. But the truth of this tradi- 
tion may he questioned ; the continuer of his history expressly states that 
his death was greatly regretted by the Emperor, and both his father and 
uncle had occupied important positions at Court, the latter, Ahvui-Mulk 
having been the Kotwal, or Police Magistrate, of Delhi. 

In the reign of Firoz’s predecessor, Muhammad Tughlak, (1325 to 
1851 A. D.) the town of Baraii suffered clearly for its proximity to Delhi, 
being one of the first places where that sanguinary tyrant diverted him- 
self with his favourite spectacle of an unprovoked massacre. In the great 
famine of IBM, after the removal of the Capital to Deogiri, the country 
of the Doab — to use the language of the local histoidan — was brought 
to great distress by heavy taxation and numerous cesses. The Hindus 
burnt their corn-stacks and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under 
the orders of the Sultan the Collectors and Magistrates laid waste the 
country, killing some of the land-owners and village chiefs and blinding 
others. Such of the unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed themselves 
into bands and took refuge in the jungles. So the country was ruined. 
The Sultan then proceeded on a hunting excursion to Baran, where — 
under bis directions — the whole of that neighbourhood was plundered 
and laid waste and the heads of the Hindus were brought in and hung 
upon the ramparts of the Baran Fort. Though it was a matter of 
impossibility to collect the revenue, the Hindu Governor was put to death 
for his failure to do so, and a vast number of his kinsmen, a Baniya clan 
called Baran-walas, whose ancestors had been settled in the town by its 
first founders, were driven into exile. Some of them emigrated to Mura- 
dahad, while others fled as far as Azamgarh and Ghazipur, in both which 
districts they are now more numerously represented than in their original 
home. 

Of those who remained at Baran, one family in the reign of Akbar 
acquired for themselves the post of hereditary Kanungo ; and one of their 
descendants, Shaikh Boshan, who was converted to Islam by tliie persuasive 
arguments of Aurangzeb, founded the suburb — as it then was — called 
Shaikh Sarae, which now by the increase of population has become a very 
central locality. Of the same stock are Munshi Shahab-ud-din, the build- 
er of the large mosque, which from its lofty situation is the most con- 
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spicuous feature in any general view of the town, and the late Masiiui 
Ali Khan of Muraclabad, whose son Munawar AH Khan, being of weak 
intellect, is under the charge of the Court of Wards. The handsome range 
of shops in the market-place, built'in 1S82, is part of his estate. 

Of the Baranwalas, who adhered to the old faith, the most conspicuous 
person in the present century was Sital Das, who about the year 1830, 
built that portion of lower Bulandshahr which is known as Sital Ganj, and 
is now the property of his son Preni-sukh Das. 

In spite of the massacre and famine and wholesale ei^pulsioii of the 
inhabitants that took place in ISIilf, Zia-ud-diii relates that his native 
town rapidly revived under the more benign sway of Firoz Shah. At some 
time during his reign, which lasted from 1351 to 13SS, that Emperor founded 
Khurja, which has become the largest commercial mart in the neighbourhood ; 
a part of it is still called Firoz Ganj. More than a century later, Sikandar 
Lodi, about the year 1500, founded what are now the two considerable 
towns of Sikandarabad and Sbikarpur, at which latter place — as the name 
indicates — he had a small himting-box for occasional residence. The only 
two other towns of any size in the district, Anupshahr and Jahangirabad, 
were founded later still, in the reign of Jahangir; which shows, how 
essentially modern the present centres of population are, excepting only 
Bulandshabr itself and Dibbai : the latter is occasionally mentioned by 
the early Muhammadan historians as a muster-place for troops. 

The prosperity which the country had enjoyed during the long and set- 
tled reign of Firoz was followed by a series of fratricidal struggles between 
his sons and grandsons for the possession of the throne, and then by the ruin 
and rapine of foreign invasion. On the capture of Delhi by the Mughals 
in 1398, the puppet Emperor Mahmdd fled away to Gujarat, while the 
Eegent, Ikkii Khan, took refuge in the fort of Baran. Timur soon 
returned home with his plunder to Samarkand, and on his dexiarture 
Kusrat Shah — also one of Firoz’s grandsons — marched up from Merath 
and re-occupied the ruins of the capital, whence he sent a large force 
under Shahab Khan to Baran to overpower Ikbal.=^ On the way, a band 
of Hindu foot*solcliers fell upon him in the night and killed him and 
dispersed his followers. As soon as Ikbal heard of this, and that the ele- 
phants also had been abandoned, he hastened to the spot and secured them. 
From that time his x^ower and renown increased daily, and forces gathered 
round him, while Nusrat Khan grew weaker and weaker, so that after a 
stay of ten months he was able to leave Baran and recover possession of 
Delhi.'* He also got into his hands the person of the Sultan Mahmud, 
whom he afterwards took to Kanauj and left there, while he himself 

* ' TMkh i Mubarak SMh of Tahya bin Ahmad. 
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reigned as the real sovereign of ' tte countiy, till wlieii 
•battle at Mnlfeaii. , , 

Two years later, t’/fi:., in 1407, Ibrahim Shah, the Idiig of Janiipiir, 
rearelied up against Delhi, where Mahmud was then enthronecl ; biit lieaF» 
lag of disturbances at home he hastened back, leaving, Marliaba 'Khan, 
a protegd of IkbaPs, with a small force, at Earan. iVfter six morsths 
Mahmiid marched from Delhi against Earan, and j^Iarhaba Khan came 
out to meet him ; but in the battle that ensued he was beaten and driven 
|}ack into the fort, where the Imperial troops followed and killed him. 

The next mention of Earan is in 1421, during the reign of Kliizr 
Khan, the first of the Saiyid dynasty, when the Yazir, Taj-ul-Miilk, mareii- 
ed through it on his way to suppress a rebellion in Kol and Eta wa. Again ^ 
in J434,. after the . assassination-- of . Khizr’s , successor, Mubarak Shah, 
an army of the Hindu Yazir’s, Sarwar-ul-Mulk, under the command of 
Kainahiid-ctin, proceeding against Allah Dad, the chief of the insurgents, 
halted at Earan, the half-way station between the Jamunii and the Ganges. 
Allah Dad withdrew to Ahar, where the two generals came to an aader- 
standing and turned tiieir combined forces against- the Yazir, whom they 
besieged in the fort of Delhi, where shortly afterwards lie was slain in an 
attempt on the life of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

The earliest Persian inscription in Bulandshahr is a tablet let into 
the wall of the rd*gah, ivbieh records the construetion of a mosque by 
Kek-bakht Kbao, in the year 943 Mijri (1536 A. D.) in the reign of the 
Emperor liumuyun and during the governorship of the chaste Eano 
Begamd" The fact of a female Governor is somewhat curious. At Til 
■Begainpur, fifteen miles north-west of Bulandslialir, is a batihiig-well (or 
Moil) with an inscription dated only ■' two . years, later, 1538,,"' i,n .-whieli „ 
the local Governor’s name is given as Amir Fakir Ali Beg. As an iVDgah 
would not be styled a mosque, the stone must have been brought from 
elsewhere, but probably from the immediate neighbourhood. Fragments 
of an Arabic inscription in Cufic characters have also been inserted in the same 
well at regular distances, to serve as decorative panels, and the later Persian 
inscription seems to have been utilized with simply the same object. The 
appearance of this building, with its blackened and crumbling masonry, 
is scarcely creditable to the Muhammadan community, who should t-ak«? 
>^c-me steps to clean and repair it. 

About 100 yards to the east of the Td-gah and the adjoining English 
i*emetery, is a square-domed tomb of substantial brick masonry and some 
size, but no particular architectural merit, wdth a Persian inscription. This 
records its completion during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, in the year 
lOOG Mijri (1597 A. D.) as a monument to the memory of Mi van Bahlol 
Khan Bahadur* He belonged to the'Bahlim clan of- Shaikhs, and his 
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des'cenclaiits contiiiued la. possession of an ' extensive tract of freeliold land 
ill' .the suhnrbsj, till , 1857,;' when they 'forfeited it bj, their complicity with 
the mutineers. One of the ontl 3 ring hamlets,, included, in the straggling 
parish of Barrai, still bears the name of Bahlimpura. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably for some 
years later, Baraii continued to be the 'Capital of b, das fur y or district, in the 
Hoiiie Sarkar, or Division, of the Delhi Suba,' or Province. But the town 
must have rapidly sunk into insignificance, and eventually it became a 
dependency of KoL It receives no further mention in any histcrieal 
record after the Ain-i-Akbari, and the only event of even local interest, 
that forms a landmark in the later Muhammadan period, is the founda- 
tion of the Ja,ma Mas j id in 1730. . This was. built by Sabit, Khan, who 
achieved special distinction as Governor of KoL There he is commemorat- 
ed by his restoration of the old Fort, which he called Sabit- garb ; by a 
dargdhy bearing date 1707 ; and still more by the great mosque in the 
centre of the town, "which he completed in 1728. His tomb is in the 
garden now known as Kinloeh-ganj. The Buiandshahr mosque is of much 
less pretension and, being unfinished at the time of his death, remained so 
till more than a hundred years later. His lineal descendants at Aligarh, 
however poor their circumstances, and most of them are mere labourers, 
are distinguished by the personal title of Nawab, in remembrance of their 
ancestor. In Bulandshalir his success as a proselytizer is evidenced by 
several families — originally Thakurs of the Bargnjar elan — who were led 
by him to adopt Muhammadanism and who have ever since borne the 
name of Sabit-khaai. 

Fifty years later, viz,, in 1780, Baran had its final fall, being then 
abandoned even by the Amil, or subordinate revenue official, who had 
hitherto made it his head-quarters. The spot that he selected in pre- 
ference was on the opposite side of the river, some six miles to the north. 
The village had previously been known as liathora ; but the new Fort was 
placed by its founder, the Amil Hak-dad Khan, under the patronage of a 
saint, popularly styled Malanuil, who had a shrine close by, and it received 
the name of Maiagarh. In 1857 Hak-dad’s grandson, Walidad Khan, 
put himself at the head of the revolt and proved a formidable opponent. 
He was connected with the royal family of Delhi — his sister’s daughter 
having been married to one of the king’s sons — and he had thus obtained 
froiii Muhammad Bahadur a formal grant appointing him Siibadar of this 
part of the Doab. Malagarh became the resort of all the disaffected from 
far and near ; his troops overran the whole neighbourhood, fought several 
sharp engagements, and for a few days occupied the town of Buiandshahr^ 
On the 28th of September they were driven out, and their leader escaped 
across the Ganges. The demolition of his forfe at Malagarh, which took 
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place a few clays later, was accompanied by a deplorable accident. The 
oificer who firecl the mine was Lieut. Home of the Engiiieers, one of the 
heroes of the Kashmir Gate, and he was killed by the explosion. liis 
body was' interred in the Station - Oemeteiy, , where a; handsome stone 
liioniiment' forms, a "conspicuous object and records ..the untimely' tieatli cd* 
the first Y, C. in India. 
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